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INDIA AND CHINA. 


Tue cost of British representation in China was for many 
years a charge upon the budget of British India. The 
item had an anomalous look in the Indian Accounts; but 
there was more in the arrangement than merely the strong 
partner debiting the weak one with an undue share of the 
common expenses. Our relations with China were in their 
origin more Indian than British, the China trade itself hav- 
ing been a perquisite of the Honourable Company. The 
trade between India and China has not decreased in recent 
times, but the general foreign commerce of China has 
developed more in the direction of Europe. ‘“ Manchester” 
has during the last thirty years assumed a large interest in 
Chinese matters, and may in fact be said to divide with the 
missionaries the attention of our diplomatic and consular ser- 
vices in that Empire; and Great Britain has consequentlyseen 
fit to relieve India of the expense of these establishments. 

And yet the bond which binds the interest of India to 
that of China is not severed; its true strength indeed has 
scarcely as yet been discerned. Not in the commercial 
province alone, important as that is, but in the highest 
political sphere, a common interest—perhaps a common 
destiny—links these two ancient human aggregations to- 
gether. Separated as they are in race, and different as has 
been their social history, in certain grand external features 
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the two peoples resemble each other. They are both sub- 
jugated races, which, unable to perpetuate Home Rule, have 
had to accept the government of aliens. The political 
resemblance, however, scarcely goes beyond this bare fact, 
for the Moghul and British rulers in India never ceased to 
be alien, whereas the Mongol and Manchu rule in China 
(not to speak of the many temporary inroads of other less 
known races) only survived through becoming Chinese. 
This discrepancy may only signify that India has ad- 
vanced a stage beyond China in the succession of her 
conquerors, and that the drama of history has still some 
chapters to unfold which will bring the destinies of the two 
Eastern peoples into line. 

The same cloud lowers over the Chinese continent as 
over the Indian peninsula : accident will determine at which 
end of the line the storm will break. But whichever may 
first receive the shock, the other is sure to follow ; it is a case 
of hodte mthi, cras tibi. If ever, therefore, there was a 
demonstrable common interest, it exists now between India 
and China. So obvious indeed is this, that an alliance 
offensive and defensive between the two empires is laid 
down by political watch-dogs like Sir Charles Dilke asa 
combination growing out of the sheer necessities of the 
situation. The idea of such an alliance was probably first 
given tangible shape to by Mr. Colquhoun, when correspon- 
dent of Zhe Tzmes in China; and since the scare of 1885, the 
idea seems more or less to have taken possession of British 
statesmen, and even soldiers. 

As an idea there is nothing to be said against it. The 
union of two nations to keep back the invasion of a third 
is as commendable as any league of peace ever was. Like 
“Imperial Federation,” however,and many other grand ideas, 
its difficulties only show themselves when the scheme begins 
to be thought out. The general principle may be fully 
accepted on both sides, the mutual benefit realized, and the 
life-and-death importance may even be faintly apprehended ; 
but, as Carlyle says, Will it march ? 
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An alliance between Great Britain and China—for that is 
what it would come to—presents the initial difficulty, that 
neither side could ever be got to trust to the co-operation 
of the other. An alliance with Great Britain would be a 
rotten stick for any Power tolean upon, with the new demo- 
cracy compelling Ministers to expose their hand every after- 
noon at 4 o'clock, to say nothing of the conflicting views of 
the great political parties. And an alliance with China: 
with whom would it be made ? The Emperor is never seen, 
and will certainly never take part in affairs. Ministers there 
are none, in the ordinary sense of the word, for the Tsung-li- 
yamén, or Foreign Board, does not discharge such functions. 
The number of its members would alone ensure paralysis 
of action, no one daring to assume any responsibility, 
scarcely even to open his mouth in presence of the others, 
and their whole mission in life being to “bluff off” foreign 
representatives on all and every occasion, and on all and 
every subject. There remains the one official who is able 
to put through business, the Viceroy Li Hung-Chang, who 
fills the anomalous 7d/e of de facto Foreign Minister, while 
holding no portfolio corresponding to the functions he 
exercises. He is the authoritative adviser of the Tsung-li- 
yamén, who, though jealous of his power, do nothing with- 
out his approval ; and he is the confidential adviser of the 
Sovereign on external affairs. Through no other channel 
therefore could the relations between England and China 
be effectively dealt with. 

But to say this, is tantamount to declaring any working 
arrangement impossible; for no English official has ever 
succeeded in establishing relations of intimacy with Li 
Hung-Chang. The British Ministers to China have fol- 
lowed a consistent policy of forcing that Government to 
transact its business in its capital, and have declined to 
recognise Li beyond exchanging the driest civility in pass- 
ing through his city. Neither have the British Govern- 
ment taken the pains which some other Powers have done, 
to select their consuls to Tientsin with special regard to the 
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diplomatic requirements of the post. Had they acted other- 
wise, however, the result would not perhaps have been very 
different from what it is ; for though the Viceroy Li under- 
stands the situation perfectly, and knows that India and China 
making common cause against a common danger, would 
indefinitely postpone that danger, yet it would be against 
all Chinese traditions to make an even bargain with any 
Power whatever. Never in her history has China been 
called on to treat on equal terms; and consequently her 
statesmen have inherited only one conception of inter- 
national relations, that of beating or being beaten. It is no 
disparagement to the perspicacity of Li Hung-chang, to say 
that he is thoroughly Chinese in his ideal of an agreement. 

Neither, therefore, from the orthodox diplomacy of the 
Capital, nor from the less regular negotiations with the chief 
satrap of the Empire is there, as matters at present stand, 
much hope of any understanding between India and China 
that would be of practical value to either. 

Yet the idea of a Chinese alliance has. taken such strong 
hold of some of the most approved authorities on the De- 
fence of the Empire who set high value on the military 
potentiality of China, that they think the prospect of such 
an alliance worth all the sacrifices Great Britain can make 
to conciliate China. But granting the full value of the 
alliance, and postulating its attainability, the best means of 
attaining it would still remain to be considered. The policy 
implicitly recommended by the said British authorities is 
one of concession on all non-vital points, avoidance of all 
cause of irritation, and a very Christian spirit of forbearance 
towards the Chinese Government. 

Now, whatever may be the value of the good opinion of 
China, the way to secure it is certainly not the way of weak- 
ness, but of strength. The Chinese are themselves too 
great adepts in the art of cajoling to be in the least im- 
pressed by the tactics of flattery when practised on them by 
others. Their experience of foreign Powers would have 
taught them, if their own traditions had not, that excessive 
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conciliation does not go with strength. But the two quali- 
ties supremely needful in an ally are strength and fidelity. 
Eastern nations—if in this matter Western may not also be 
included—revere strength, even when roughly displayed ; 
and a surer way to gain the confidence of China would have 
been to hold her firmly to all her engagements, to admit no 
evasions, and to impress her with our rigour. Nothing for 
many a day has made such a wholesome impression on 
Chinese statesmen as the somewhat brusque manner in 
which the Admiralty have resented Li Hung-chang’s treat- 
ment of Captain Lang. The fact of a British Admiral 
(Richards) passing twice through Tientsin without paying 
the usual courtesy to the great Viceroy, was a real mortifica- 
tion to that potentate, who had been accustomed to have 
everything made smooth for him; and he now begins to 
perceive that, though willing to help in an honourable 
way, the British Government is not a power to be trifled 
with. Were the Foreign Office as tenacious of its dignity 
as the Admiralty, the obstacles to a perfect understanding 
with China would be in a fair way of removal. 

But what impression was likely to be made.on China by 
such long-drawn-out but most miserable defeats as the giving 
up our rights to the benefits of the Chefoo Convention of 


and much 





1876, after having implemented to China the full 
more than the full—benefits which were assigned to her 
under that instrument ? Contrast the able manner in which 
the Chinese Minister in London imposed on the British 
Government the task of collecting the Chinese opium 
revenue for them in the British free port of Hong Kong 
with the series of indignities put upon the British Minister 
in China, culminating in the complete collapse of his claims 
and the surrender of the right of British steamers to ply on 
the Upper Yangtze. Again, in what estimation are Chinese 
statesmen likely to hold a Power that submits to play the 
dismal farce in Sikkim, which has been dragging its slow 
length along for the Jast four years? Is faith in the strength 
of India likely to survive such a shilly-shallying exhibition ? 
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It is necessary, however, in this matter also, to put the 
saddle on the right horse. Had India been left free to con- 
duct the Tibetan affair, it would have been managed with 
credit and success ; China herself would have been relieved 
of a great embarrassment, and all parties concerned would 
have been satisfied. But India was overruled by a higher 
power, and her better intelligence paralysed by mysterious 
orders based on mere illusions. ‘The “ problems of Greater 
Britain” are no doubt very complex, and the Imperial 
Government is often obliged to sacrifice the less to the more 
exigent interests in this or that portion of the vast reticula- 
tion. But in dealing with China there was no excuse for 
dropping the piece of meat in the mouth for the sake of that 
which was reflected in the water, for the same movement 
would retain or lose both. The plain business-like defence 
of the integrity of her frontier, which the Indian Government 
had initiated, would have disposed in three months of the 
differences which have kept up a constant irritation for four 
years, without any apparent progress being made towards a 
settlement. 

Seeing then that British policy in China has in these days 
mainly to do with Indian interests, and that the Home 
Government has its hands obviously too full to be able to 
give that attention to the question which its importance de- 
mands, it may be asked, Is there any valid reason why our 
diplomatic representation in China should not be devolved 
on the Government of British India? It is far from a new 
idea, that officials who have had the advantage of Indian 
political training would be better fitted to deal with the 
ultra-Orientalism of China than any of those gentlemen who 
have merely passed from Berne to Copenhagen, and from 
Rome to St. Petersburg. Were there in Peking any scope 
for diplomacy, properly so called, the cases would be differ- 
ent. But the etiquette and maxims of European courts are 
wholly out of place in China, where only the stiffest and 
most empty official intercourse, and no private intimacy 
whatever, exists between the foreign Ministers and the high 
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Chinese. The American representatives, who go to China 
without even a rudimentary knowledge of the ways of di- 
plomacy, get on quite as well as the most polished courtier 
from Europe; perhaps even better, through their being un- 
trammelled by the forms and customs of diplomacy @ /a 
mode. An Indian official, therefore, would be under no dis- 
advantage through lack of diplomatic experience, while his 
special knowledge of Oriental character and ways of pro- 
cedure would certainly save him from many of the humilia- 
tions and failures which the professional diplomat continu- 
ally suffers. It may be affirmed with the utmost confidence, 
that an Indian official at Peking, acting under orders from 
Simla, would have saved the British equally with the Chinese 
Government from grave annoyance, and the Indian ex- 
chequer from most inconvenient outlay, by simply dealing 
with plain facts ina plain way and refusing to have the wool 
pulled over his eyes by Oriental palaver. 

It may be urged, of course, fev contra, that the Indian 
official, accustomed to lay down the law to feudatories or to 
negotiate with hill tribes in front of his battalions, would 
probably succeed as ill as the Ministers and Consuls now do 
in establishing friendly personal relations with high Chinese 
officials; nor is it to be supposed that any Indian official 
drawn haphazard from the list, or by mere sehority, as the 
Consuls now are, would possess the personal magnetism 
necessary to make friends of the Chinese. But Anglo- 
Indian history shows that there are always in the service 
men of exceptional character, who are able to obtain very 
great personal influence over natives. The required qualities 
are not so very rare separately as they undoubtedly are in 
combination. Resolution and calmness are British cha- 
racteristics ; truthfulness may not unfairly be claimed as the 
prerogative of an English gentleman; and it needs only 
sympathy to be added to these, to complete the equipment 
of an Oriental diplomatist. 

There is a serious difficulty, no doubt, in the inaccessi- 
bility of the Chinese, owing to constitutional character 
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and their social customs—two formidable barriers, indeed, 
to free intercourse. Yet even these may be overcome ; 
though it is the Russians alone who have hitherto shown us 
how to gain the confidence of these people, and to convert 
enemies into friends. The only foreign official, for example, 
whom Li Hung-Chang really trusts, is a former Russian 
Minister in Peking, General Vlangally, who has since been 
at the Foreign Office in St. Petersburg. In difficult dis- 
cussions with the Russian Government, the Viceroy has 
been known to assure himself of the doxa fides of certain 
arrangements, by telegraphing direct to General Vlangally, 
who had never deceived him. But the art of gaining the 
hearts of Asiatics (and of others too) is so much a special 
gift of the Russians, that it is almost trite to remark upon 
it. Look atthe almost miraculous taming of the Turcomans. 
Here is another example. While Europeans—and especially 
the English—fail to gain, or to tryto gain, even with frequent 
opportunities of personal intercourse, any footing of intimacy 
with Chinese officials, a Russian, though geographically 
placed at a great distance, contrives to open more or less 
confidential communications with Li Hung-Chang. Making 
use of an occasion when the Chinese tried to send machinery 
up the Amur river, and were stopped until they sued for, 
and obtained, the gracious permission of the St. Petersburg 
authorities, the Governor-General of Russian Manchuria, 
Baron Korff, found excuse for sending private messages, 
oral and written, to Li Hung-Chang, with little presents and 
so forth, by which means friendly relations, capable of be- 
coming serviceable to one or both of the parties, were 
established. And it is the same with the Russian establish- 
ments at Vladivostok, and along the Chinese north-eastern 
frontier. All the officers there, from the Governor down, 
are on the most friendly, and in some cases, extremely 
confidential terms with the neighbouring Chinese ; the com- 
manders of the frontier garrisons going the length of con- 
sulting the Russian colonel of Cossacks, Sobalawski, and of 
following his advice in technical matters connected with the 
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arms and ammunition of the Chinese troops! These good 
relations have the immediate advantage of allowing the 
Russian Government to avail itself extensively of Chinese 
labour in the construction of the trans-Siberian railway, and 
the future advantage of facilitating any movement which it 
may suit the Russian establishment in that quarter to make: 
in short, to confer advantages on Russia, which, under other 
conditions, she might have to pay dearly for, both in blood 
and iron. 

If, therefore, Russia, the very nightmare of Chinese states- 
men, and the only Power China has serious reason to dread, 
can be so well served by her officers as that they obtain 
personal ascendency over the Chinese officials with whom 
they come in contact, it is at least a proof that there is 
nothing in the essential nature of the Chinese which bars 
amicable personal relations with foreigners. 

From time to time the Chinese themselves are conscious 
of a leaning towards India, and Li Hung-Chang has even 
taken a slight initiative in inviting unofficial intercourse. 
The mission of Ma Taotai, some ten years ago, to acquire 
information respecting opium, and to sound the Indian 
Government on the subject of regulating the trade, was an 
overture for the exchange of courtesies, which might have 
been reciprocated had the Indian Government been so 
disposed ; which, however, it was not. Again, when Mr. 
Colquhoun was leaving China to return to India, Li Hung- 
Chang talked much of this subject (the present writer 
assisting at the interview), and finally entrusted him with a 
personal message to Lord Dufferin, with an open invitation 
to send discreet officers from time to time to China, that 
the two countries might become better acquainted. Nothing 
came of this either, beyond the verbal acknowledgment of 
the compliment ; and when an Indian official did, shortly 
after, make his appearance in China, it was with ill-timed 
fanfaronade, to negotiate for a passport for an expedition 
to Lhassa. The ineptitude of a whole official staff going to 
Peking on a mission which could have been better served at 
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the cost of a sheet of foolscap and an eight-anna postage 
stamp, was too much; and well might the Chinese Viceroy 
turn away his head, and ask if this was the sort of man he 
wanted. 

The clumsiness of the Tibetan scheme suddenly aroused 
the Peking Government to a sense of danger, and gave them 
time to send to Lhassa and prepare a hostile reception for 
the envoy, to whom, however, they could not refuse the 
official passport. And they have ever since been playing 
blind man’s buff with the British and Indian Governments ; 
pretending to be dealing with a spontaneous local obstruction, 
when it was by their own secret orders that the aggression 
on Indian Sikkim was carried out. The absurd result of the 
imbroglio is, that the Chinese are now the slaves of their 
own unexpected success in holding back the Indian troops, 
and they dare not surrender the ground they have taken up, 
without some such pretext as a military defeat would have 
furnished. They are like an angler who has hooked a fish 
which he cannot land, but from which he can only be released 
by something breaking. The wisest among the Chinese 
would have welcomed all along, and would welcome now, 
any reverse, which would enable them to get out of the 
stale-mate zmpasse, which keeps the Indian and Chinese 
officials looking vacantly at each other. 

The “mission,” which went from Calcutta to Peking, to 
demand a passport, although of the blunderbuss order of 
diplomacy, nevertheless contained within it the elements of 
quite another kind of force. There was attached to the tail 
of the mission, in the capacity of interpreter, a certain Pandit 
of modest mien but of subtle intellect, who had already, by 
his own moral resources, penetrated twice into Tibet, and 
who, if allowed a free hand, would have gone there just as 
often as the Indian Government might have required; and 
by working on the scientific principle of small beginnings, 
would have eventually established commercial relations on 
a solid basis, with the good-will of all parties. The Chinese 
do not disturb accomplished facts, for it is their traditional 
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wisdom, guzela non movere. This Pandit, while in Peking, 
managed to ingratiate himself with a class of people who are 
the most intractable towards foreign visitors—the Lama 
priests. Gaining entrance to their monasteries through his 
knowledge of Tibetan, he was soon able to exhibit such a 
mastery of Buddhistic lore, that he could expound the most 
abstruse points of the religion to these, its official professors. 
And he was welcomed as an honoured guest, in the 
monastery. There he obtained information which would have 
saved much expense and disappointment in India, had it not 
been ruled out of court in deference to grandiose schemes, 
already too far gone to be given up. 

Nor was it the Buddhist Lamas only that the Pandit was 
able to interest. He was a born diplomat, who could find 
a way into every heart, as indeed the narrative of his two 
journeys to Tibet had already abundantly shown. This, 
we may be sure, was not the only one among the many 
millions in India capable of rendering high service to his 
Government ; indeed, India must possess a perfect mine of 
wealth in the fine talent of the natives, for which a safer 
outlet might possibly be found in political life than on the 
judicial bench. The qualities in which the white English- 
man is conspicuously deficient, shine conspicuously through 
the dark skin of his fellow-subject of the Queen; and while 
the defence of the frontier is placed in the hands of tried 
soldiers and strategists, the frontier diplomacy—which ought 





to include relations with China—might be well served by a 
contingent of natives, not too vexatiously interfered with by 
superiors on the look-out for stars. 

We have, however, wandered far from the position of 
China asa military ally. The strength of China is a military 
question, not unmixed with a psychical one. The excellent 
raw material of armies strikes every observer; but every 
observer does not agree on the effective organized strength 
of the material. The capacity for organization, on modern 
principles, scarcely exists in China; and it is a question 


whether her defensive armament as well as her muscular 
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population be not sources of danger, rather than guarantees 
of security to the State. The new fleet, under native 
leadership, it is generally understood, must fall a prey to 
the first assailant, through laxity of discipline, and would 
consequently operate on an enemy as a stimulant to attack. 
The military material, unorganized by the Chinese, might 
soon be organized by an invader, and turned, like a captured 
gun, on the defenders. As a military power, therefore, 
China would seem to be dangerous to her neighbours in the 
same sense as a bed of unworked coal is dangerous ; that 
is to say, the military substance of China, shaped and led 
by capable men of other races, may be a more formidable 
thing than even Lord Wolseley has ever contemplated. 


A. MIcuHiIE. 


This admirable article must be read in conjunction with the Russian view, 
as, unconsciously, expressed by Mr. W. Barnes Steveni in his account of 
Colonel Grambchefisky’s explorations, which, whether purely scientific or 
not, have, as a matter of fact, led to the Russian occupation of the Pamirs. 
The Foreign Office would seem to be under a delusion, apparently due to 
personal considerations—the growth of years and perhaps too delicate 
for mention—as to the certainty of a Chinese alliance; whilst it is no doubt 
to the interest of Russia to sow dissension or distrust between England 
and China, partly by talking of the civilizing Mission of Russia in Central 
Asia, with which Chinese cruelty is alleged to interfere. This talk is in- 
dulged in by the Power that persecutes Jews and non-“ Greek-orthodox ” 
sects as freely as it is by ourselves, who have allowed or enabled Afghans 
to subjugate or to practically destroy the independent tribes that prevented 
the approximation of the supposed Afghan and Chinese boundaries so 
as to form a continuous frontier with the Hindukush against a Russian 
invasion of India. The claims of Bokhara, endorsed, if not invented, by 
Russia, as those of Afghanistan are encouraged by us, are equally shadowy 
or of recent date; but those of China are alike ancient and, so far as 
they go, real, even as regards Hunza, respecting which we seem to enforce 
the vague and ever-contested suzerainty of Kashmir. We trust that the 
Chinese Minister in London, whose remarkable memorial on foreign rela- 
tions we quote in the next article, will be able to cement an alliance between 
this country and China, which, being based on commercial considerations, 
shall outlive the impending fluctuations of political party in England. 

Since going to press we have received a small volume on “ Missionaries 
in China,” published by E. Stanford, which we hope to review in our next 
issue. ‘The author is Mr. Michie, than whom there is no better authority 
on the subject. He sympathises both with the missionary and the China 
aspects of the question, but he conclusively shows, that unless Missionary 
establishments are placed under the supervision of China officials, Mission- 
aries will continue to be treated by a people “ that is most tolerant to all 
religions, as intruders who, under the cloak of religion, introduce all sorts 
of hated foreign innovations and the interference of foreign power in their 
internal affairs.” 

EDITOR. 
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CHINA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Wuen the newly-sent Chinese Minister to London and 
Paris, His Excellency Sieh Ta-jen, had been there a short 
time, he addressed a Memorial to his Sovereign on the 
present state of China’s foreign relations. 

In the warm weather, he said, he could not go to Italy, 
because Rome is uninhabitable at that time of year, and 
the Court is out of town. He spent the hot months 
in studying the old documents he found in the Legation ; 
and in the Memorial he wrote, and which has now been 
published in China, he describes the contrast between the 
politics of the days of Kwo Sungtau in 1877-1878, and of 
the present time. In November he intended to visit Rome, 
when the King and Minister of Foreign Affairs were at 
home. In the interval he made himself more thoroughly 
acquainted with the difference between the present and the 
past attitude of England and France towards China. For- 
merly they used their strength to make trouble; and when 
opportunity occurred through some change in events, they 
became more pressing and unreasonable. In those days 
foreign Ministers went to China ; but the time was not come 
for China to send Ministers to the West. The Ministers 
of foreign States proceeded to various cities in China and 
watched the state of things. They used to be in the habit 
of exercising pressure and using force to compel China to 
grant privileges. They made treaties with other States to 
join them in exercising this pressure. If we, says the writer, 
gave them privileges, they showed little sign of gratitude. 
If we appealed to their sense of generosity, they did not at 
once respond. If we made treaties, with the hope of re- 
straining them within limits, they could not be persuaded to 
hold to them in their entirety. So things went on for many 
years, Kwo Sungtau went to Europe in 1877, the first man 
of the rank of governor of a province, who had gone. He 
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was born on the banks of the Siang River, which flows into 
the Tungting Lake, and was a friend and neighbour of Tseng 
Kwofan, the first Marquis Tseng, and of his son the second 
Marquis, author of “China: Her Sleep and her Awakening.” 

Kwo Sungtau is severely rebuked in the memorial for 
his errors as a diplomatist. He is stated to have been too 
ready with schemes and too voluble in speech. Where 
China was free to act, he introduced needless limitations. 
What other States had a clear right to, he hesitated about 
granting. This is how the matter stood. The merchants 
of the Western kingdoms, says the memorialist, make 
wealth their aim, and regard great principles as of subor- 
dinate importance. Their ambassadors and consuls, aware 
that China had no Ministers in foreign countries to discuss 
matters in debate with the heads of the Foreign Depart- 
ment, took advantage of this state of affairs to put forward 
one-sided views, and pressed importunately for various pri- 
vileges which appeared to them desirable. Now all this is 
changed. Intercourse is smoother. There is more friend- 
liness. Designs injurious to China have ceased. Differences 
in many matters have been exchanged for harmony. The 
Minister then adds, that he has found, in interviews with 
high officials in England and France, and with the nobility, 
that the wish is sincere to be in good relations with China. 
They have ceased to think contemptuously of China. 

For this change he sees four causes. 1. The Tung King 
war ended without France obtaining the idemnity she de- 
sired. The French are angry still with Jules Ferry for 
his failure. The Western kingdoms then learned for the 
first time that China would not listen to threats. 

2. Chinese Ministers were sent to foreign countries, and 
by residing there, they learned to understand the affairs of 
foreign States and their habits of thinking. China by these 
new developments has greatly improved the relations be- 
tween herself and foreign States, which is seen in the intro- 
duction of a previously unknown element of sympathy. 

3. The Chinese navy and coast defences are an appreci- 
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able advance on the past, and give to China an increase of 
dignity before foreign nations. 

4. To this should be added, that her pupils have done 
well at college examinations abroad. As a rule, they have 
stood high; and it has become recognised that the Chinese 
intellect is not inferior to the European. 

The memorialist then proceeds to say that the task of the 
Chinese is now easier than before. Let him meet each case 
as it arises, with coolness and wise deliberation. Four things 
he mentions as important: 1. To remove commercial ob- 
structions and to foster the customs’ revenue; for if foreign 
trade suffer, the revenue must suffer also. 2. The mainte- 
nance of peace between the missions and the people: if 
there be disorder and riot among the Christian converts and 
their neighbours, the magistrates must exercise their au- 
thority. 3. Chinese emigrants ought to be protected, for 
the credit and good name of the Government. 4. There 
ought to be facilities for the distribution of Chinese home 
products as widely as possible, to increase the wealth of the 
producers. There is much call for the wise ingenuity of 
Chinese Statesmen in finding a way to remove all abuses 
as they arise. 

At the end, the memorialist speaks just a word in refer- 
ence to the audience question. Etiquette requires that the 
Ministers of foreign States should see the Sovereign. This 
is recognised in all foreign countries. If an audience is 
refused, it is not considered respectful. The newspapers of 
England and France speak of the matter in such a way that 
the privilege of audience is certain to be pressed for. It 
would be well that China should be ready with an answer 
to this request. 

The comment of the Shanghai native editor on this docu- 
ment is very laudatory. He praises Sieh Ta-jen for his 
diplomatic wisdom, and for the kindly way in which he deals 
with the question of China's foreign relations in all its bear- 
ings. This might have been expected, for the tone of the 
native press is and has been rather favourable to the Govern- 
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ment. The policy of the statesmen of the present is the 
policy of the newspaper writers. They praise a statesman 
who maintains peaceful relations, and they praise Sieh Ta- 
jen because he is also in sympathy with the Government. 
There seems to be too much praise ; but doubtless the minis- 
ter is right in his opinion that China has improved her posi- 
tion by adopting international rules of mutual courtesy, and 
that she ought to carry out this policy as far as possible. 

The native press in China has not yet developed a criti- 
cism unfavourable to the Government. In this respect the 
Chinese native press differs entirely from that of Japan and 
of India. It supplies interesting political news, it supports 
the Government policy, it acquires telegraphic information, 
and makes early announcements. It is moral in tone, Con- 
fucianist in teaching, and favourable to an increase of foreign 
intercourse. The writers of leading articles take pleasure to 
show the bearing of foreign events on Chinese relations, and 
reveal a natural aptitude for political writing. But no pro- 
gress has yet been made in party politics. The efforts of 
the native press to obtain copies of documents not inserted 
in the Peking Gazette result in the public gaining such 
information on Government policy as this memorial contains. 
It isinteresting, if only for the circumstance that the ever- 
active censorship decided that it should not go into the 
Gazette. 

In the recent riot at Wuhu, the second port up the Yangtse 
River, the real cause of the burning and robbery was no- 
thing but the old foolish storiesagainst the Roman Catholics. 
Men dressed in silks were seen directing the mob. Ina few 
hours several thousand pounds worth of property was de- 


stroyed, which the Government will of course pay for. Two 


days before the riot, the missionaries sent word of the in- 
tention to burn and rob, to the Taotai in charge, and by 
vigour the riot might have been prevented. Hence Sieh 
Ta-jen’s policy ‘s no doubt right. 

A LooxkeEr-on. 
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COLONEL GRAMBCHEFFSKY’S 
EXPEDITIONS IN CENTRAL ASIA, AND THE 
RECENT EVENTS:-ON THE PAMIRS. 


YEAR by year the Western world takes a greater interest in 
the regions of Central Asia, especially in the district known 
as the Pamir Plateau, on the northern slopes of the Hindu 
Kush Mountains. It watches the gradual absorption into 
the Czar’s dominions of the wild people of those parts, and 
awaits with expectancy,—and, it may be truly added, appre- 
hension,—the time when the three great Powers who govern 
Asia will have common frontiers. 

Russia is ceaselessly active on her south-eastern frontiers. 
She is ever extending them, and introducing her peculiar ci- 
vilization into the newly-acquired provinces. Expedition after 
expedition is despatched to investigate the outlying districts; 
so that the Russian Government is now fairly familiar with 
the characteristics of the territory which lies between their 
south-eastern frontiers and Thibet and India. 

I had the pleasure last winter of making the acquaintance 
in St. Petersburg of an explorer who has added much to the 
stock of knowledge possessed by the Russian Government 
in these regions ; andas the English public have only heard 
of him through the meagre telegrams of the foreign corre- 
spondents of the daily papers, I purpose in the present paper 
to give some account of his travels and adventures, compiled 
partly from his own lips and partly from a lecture delivered 
by him. 

I allude to Colonel, — until recently, Captain,—Gramb- 
cheffsky ; who is now, — Preshevalsky being no more,— 
accounted as one of the most indomitable and indefatigable 
Russian explorers of Central Asia. 

The Colonel comes of an old Polish aristocratic family, 


settled in the government of Kovno. Born in the year 1855, 
on the 15th day of January (old style), he is now in the prime 
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of life. Some idea of his personal appearance has been ob- 
tained from the portrait published in the last Asraric 
QuarTERLY Review. The beau zdéal of a sportsman—for 
he is renowned both asa sportsman and a traveller—he is a 
man of unusually fine physique, being big in proportion to his 
height, which is six feet two inches. His clear and healthy 
complexion is in marked contrast to the pale faces of those 
of his countrymen whom one meets in St. Petersburg. 
Nevertheless, he was far from well when I met him; and 
there were indications of his wonderful constitution having 
been seriously impaired by the intensity of the cold and the 
severity of the hardships which he has had to suffer. At- 
tractive as he is at first sight, he is even more so ona closer 
acquaintance. While his face is remarkable for its genial and 
kindly expression, his manners have an easy grace peculiarly 
his own—a combination of the bearing of a rough and 
simple soldier and that polish for which the older aristocracy 
of Poland were so famous. 

The burly soldier has fought and bled in the Russian ser- 
vice. Educated at Warsaw, at the Military Academy, he 
received, at the termination of his studies, an official appoint- 
ment in the 3rd Division of the Imperial Bodyguard, stationed 
in that city. espatched to Turkestan in 1876, he served in 
that province in the capacity of Adjutant to the Russian 
‘“‘ Hotspur,” Skobeleff. Though, at the time, only 21 years of 
age, he took an active part in all the winter expeditions of 
that energetic soldier, being present at the storming of Makh- 
ran, and at other scenes of desperate fighting with the sa- 
vage tribes of Turkestan. 

After the man-stealing Turcomans had been brought under 
subjection, the Colonel was drafted to the frontier town of 
Marghilan, in the province of Fergistan. Here,for the lengthy 
period of sixteen years, he served as the Assistant Governor 
of the town, and also as Special Frontier Commissioner. His 
duties, in the latter capacity, consisted mainly in settling all 
disputes arising between the natives and the semi-civilized 
tribes outside the frontier, and in delineating the frontier line. 
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The years spent at Marghilan were not thrown away. The 
Colonel's passion for sport led him to investigate the neigh- 
bouring countries, and to study their languages. It was not 
long before he became familiar with Sart, Kirghiz, the various 
dialects of Kashghar,* and Persian. 

His first expedition took place in 1885. In this year he 
succeeded, though not without great difficulty, in reaching 
Khotan from his head quarters at Novo Marghilan. About 
this time, Cary, the British Salt Commissioner, also undertook 
an expedition into these regions on behalf of the Indian Go- 
vernment. The two travellers did not however meet. While 
Cary passed through Khotan from the south, Grambcheffsky 
was penetrating it from the west. A little while previously, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Preshevalsky had visited the same 
regions. 

Grambcheffsky during this expedition acquired much valu- 
able information concerning Khotan and its inhabitants. 
This he furnished to his Government, and took occasion at the 
same time to point out how Russian merchants might supply 
the natives with many articles of commerce at a lower price 
than that which English merchants were demanding. His 
hint did not pass unheeded. It has now come about that 
a considerable portion of the trade formerly monopolized by 
English merchants, in these and other regions of Central Asia, 
has passed into Russian hands. Alluding to this fact, a 
German newspaper wrote some time back as follows: “Ina 
commercial sense, Russia holds the first place, after England, 
in the northern portions of Afghanistan; in a moral sense, her 
victory in that country is of much more serious import. The 
propagation of her prestige has proceeded apace. “Towns in 
which Englishmen dare only make their appearance when 
attended by a strong convoy, are traversed by Russian com- 
mercial agents freely and without fear. Russian Jews and 
Sarts from Tashkend and Samarkand are the pioneers of the 

* Kashghar in Chinese Central Asia should not be confounded with 


Kashkar, or Chitral, which is, at present, an ally of the Indian Government. 
—Eb. 
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Russian Government in Afghanistan. It is not by might 
alone that Russia impresses the peoples of the East. Re- 
membering the wise maxim of Skobeleff, she takes care to 
‘Smooth over, with love and attention, the sharp strokes of 
the sword ’—a policy somewhat more effective than the wav- 
ering and partisan policy of the rulers of the British Empire.” 

“ Russia,” the article proceeds, “has long since extended 
her moral influence beyond the limits of the Neutral Afghan 
Zone. To many of the tribes of that region, wearied out by 
the tyranny of Abdul Rahman, she has long since appeared 
in the character of a Saviour and Deliverer.” 

In the year following that in which the Colonel undertook 
an expedition into Khotan, he visited the Nareena—the 
sources of the Sir-Daria. In 1887 he returned to St. Peters- 
burg, having been absent 13 years, and spent eight months in 
the study of astronomy, geology, and other sciences at the 
Poolkova Observatory, and the Academy of Science. Then, 
fortified with the knowledge he thus gained, he started on 
an expedition for the Khanate of Kandshoot,* on the north- 
ern slopes of the Hindoo Koosh, and explored, not only 
this district, but the surrounding countries, including Kaffiri- 
stan, “the country of the unbelievers,” a province little 
known to European travellers. 

The funds for this expedition were provided,so the Colonel 
informed me, partly by the Russian Geographical Society, 
partly by the Czarevitch, who has always evinced a lively 
interest in his investigations. The total amount this explorer 
received did not, however, exceed seven thousand roubles 
4{=about £820), a fact which in itself should be a sufficient 
answer to the charge, to which I shall allude later on, that 
his mission was of a political character. As a matter of fact, 
his purse proved too slender for his means, and consequently 
he experienced many unnecessary inconveniences and hard- 
ships. Ultimately, as will be seen below, he ran short of 
funds, and: was compelled to borrow from a friend in Kash- 
ghar the sum of four thousand roubles. 


* This is our ‘* Hunza.”—Eb. 
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Considering how inadequate his outfit was, it is astonishing 
that the Colonel was able to accomplish so much. The de- 
tailed results of his travels he has given in a series of lectures, 
and in several books of travel. One of these works, for 
which the Russian Geographical Society granted him the 
sum of one thousand roubles and a silver medal, is considered 
by the Government of such importance that it is forbidden 
to be sold to the public. Only a hundred copies were printed 
of it, and these were distributed solely amongst the higher 
Government officials and generals of the staff. 

Some idea of the explorer’s labours will be obtained from 
the following account of his expedition in 1890, during which 
he and his companions nearly lost their lives, owing, as he 
asserts, to their inhospitable treatment at the hands of the 
Indian Government. 

The following is a translation of the account of the Cap- 
tain’s last expedition, as given in his own words:— 

“The late and cold autumn of 1889 delayed the usua 
thawing of the snow on the mountains. This was followed 
by great heat, which caused the snow to thaw in masses ; 
the mountain streams overflowed, and bursting from their 
banks washed away the bridges, and in many places de- 
stroyed the roads. The advance of the expedition was 
therefore much hindered, for we were forced to repair the 
bridges and mend the roads. After emerging from the 
valley of the Bolshoi-Alaja (Alai), we moved towards 
the Trans-Alaisk mountain range, expecting to reach 
Shoognan through Koodara and the Pamir table-lands. 
The Trans-Alaisk mountains, however, turned out to be 
covered with snow, which had already become so porous 
that it would not bear the weight of our horses. Added to 
this, in every direction there rushed foaming mountain tor- 
rents, the crossing of which occasioned us great trouble. 
The thawing of the snow was accompanied by threatening 
avalanches of snow. We managed, however, to pass across 
the river Mooksoo with great danger; but we found it an utter 
impossibility to get across the Trans- Alaisk mountain range. 
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Having fatigued and injured our horses in this vain attempt, 
we were again compelled to return into the valley of the 
Alaja. The above-mentioned circumstance forced me to 
turn to the west and march to Shoognan by a circuitous 
route, vz@ Karategin, Vachija [ Wakhan ?], and Darvaz, pro- 
vinces of Eastern Bokhara. 

The Khanate or Bekstvo of Karategin constitutes a con- 
tinuation of the valley cf the Alaja, and lies on both sides 
of the river Soorkh Obi (Red River). The inhabitants here 
are partly Khirgize and partly Tadsheks. The only repre- 
sentatives of the fauna of Karategin which we saw, were 
wolves, foxes, martens, marmots, and hares; of edible birds 
(game), the stone grouse. Bearded eagles were, however, 
exceedingly numerous. The natives had many tales to tell 
of the amazing sagacity and cunning of these birds. They 
related, for instance, that these birds will, on perceiving a 
herd of horses, drive it to the edge of a precipice, and then, 
with blows from their enormous wings, scare the young 
foals so that they tumble over and pitch headlong into the 
depths below, and thus become their prey. They also re- 
lated that the eagles are invariably fond of marrow, and 
that, in order to free this delicacy from the bone, they will 
rise with the bone up to an immense height and let it drop. 
The bone is of course broken into bits, and the delicacy 
can then be devoured with ease. 

Leaving Kargeena, we traversed the pass of Gardanee- 
Kaftar, situated on the ridge of Peter-the-Great, and thus 
reached Vachia, a small Khanate, situated on either side of 
the river Ching- Obi, z.¢., the ‘‘ Muddy River.” Among the 
ridges of the “ Peter-the-Great” mountain range, we met 
with wild goats, grazing in wonderful meadows of Alpine 
vegetation, also with an extraordinary number of marmots. 

The mountain sides here are clothed with rich pasture 
grass, which attracts large numbers of the migratory popu- 
lation, even so far as from Central Bokhara ; and we came 
across one or two small lakes in the mountains, rich in 


aquatic birds, especially in the red ducks of the Pamir. 
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The Khanate (Bekstvo) of Vachia is inhabited solely by 
Tadsheks. These are a people of Aryan origin. They 
are tall, and have a dark and very hairy skin and handsome 
and regular features. That the population is poor may be 
ascribed mainly to their laziness, as, in contrast with other 
parts of Central Asia, we saw large tracts of land in 
Vachia entirely neglected, which in every respect were suit- 
able for cultivation. During our journey forward we passed 
through villages literally hidden in a verdure of rich gardens. 
Here were found growing in abundance, walnuts, apples, 
plums, cherries, etc. The only cereals that were cultivated 
were wheat, barley, beans, and flax. The last mentioned 
plant was sown solely for the sake of the oil extracted from 
it. Its fibres were used as fuel ; for the manufacture of yarn 
is unknown in this region, as indeed it is all through Central 
Asia. 

From Vachia we journeyed on through the Gooshon Pass 
in the Darvas range to Darvas, and on the 7th July entered 
Kala-i- Kumb, the capital of Darvas. The name Darvas is 
probably derived from the word “Darvasa,” that is, “a gate,” 
as the river Pandsha, breaking through the mountain range 
in this place, runs in a narrow gulley, not unlike a large gate 
in appearance. Local tradition, however, pretends that the 
derivation of the name is to be found in the word “ Dar-baz,” 
z.¢., tight-rope dance, and connects with it the following 
legend: “Under the Prophet Mahomet, the conquest of 
Darvas was committed to his brother-in-law Ali; but the 
inhabitants offered such a heroic resistance to the Arabian 
forces, that it proved impossible for Ali to take the country 
openly. Thereupon, he decided to employ stratagem, and for 
this purpose disguised himself as a rope-dancer, and came to 
the capital of Darvas. The people of Central Asia are still 
passionately fond of tight-rope dancing, and in order to wit- 
ness an entertainment of this kind will collect from the 
most distant villages. It was on an occasion like this, 
whilst the whole of the inhabitants were collected within 
the walls of the town, and their attention engrossed with 
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this amusement, that they failed to observe how the Arab 
forces were gradually approaching the gates. Ali, perched 
above on the tight rope, was, however, able to observe 
every movement of the Arabs; and at the proper moment 
he gave the signal. Then, pretending to be tired, he des- 
cended to the ground, and at the very moment when the 
ruler of the country was in the act of presenting him witha 
gift, he drew a small dagger from the folds of his dress and 
killed him. The Arabs had by this time forced an entrance 
into the town, and found it an easy task to slaughter the 
people and possess themselves of the country, which, in 
inemory of the means by which its subjugation was effected, 
has been called by the Arabs, Darvas.” 

Darvas, as well as Karategen and Vachia, has been held by 
Bokhara for no longer a period than thirteen years. This 
country is situated on either side of the river Pandsha, 
whose course flows through a narrow gully, in some places 
not more than 100 to 120 fathoms wide. Every available 
scrap of land is ploughed and cultivated. The houses are not 
unlike those of the Little Russian peasantry ;* but are white- 
washed with a particular preparation of alabaster, which 
vives them a glazed appearance. The vegetation of the 
country is quite amazing ; notwithstanding the great eleva- 
tion of the land, grape- vines, pomegranates, and fig-trees are 
never covered in winter or summer; nevertheless they attain 
gigantic dimensions. Grapes are also to be found in a wild 
state in the mountains. Peach, apricot, apple, pear, plum, 
and walnut trees grow in plenty, also mulberry trees, which 
are extensively cultivated, not on account of the silk cul- 
ture, but for their fruit, as the berries ripen early and keep 
the whole summer. ‘The people avoid giving the mulberry 
plant too much water, to avoid making the berry watery 
and tasteless. The mulberry, together with the peach and 
the apricot, forms a staple article of consumption with the 
people, who dry the fruit for winter use, grind it to powder, 
and then mix it with wheat for baking purposes. 


* The whitewashed thatched cottages of the Little Russians are almost 
exactly like those to be found in our own country. 
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The inhabitants of Darvas are called Tadsheks. They are 
pure Aryans and of exceptional beauty. The women are 
especially lovely, with their pale delicate faces, remarkably 
regular features, and wonderful eyes. The inhabitants are 
Mahomedans of the Sunnite and Shiah sect, much devoted 
to their former rulers and hostilely inclined towards Bokhara. 
The women, on meeting a man, do not cover their faces, 
though they concealed themselves from us strangers. It is 
to be regretted that the impression of the idyllic beauty of 
the women of Darvas is quite annihilated by their incredible 
dirtiness : they do not wash their linen, but wear it until it 
falls in rags off their shoulders. It is quite natural that, 
living under such conditions, they swarm with vermin. 
Vice and dirt breed amongst them a variety of deadly 
diseases, prominent among which are venereal disorders and 
affections of the skin and eye. The latter complaints are 
aggravated by the intense heat and the perpetual dust. 
During our stay at Kala-i- Kumb, the heat, even at 9 p.m. in 
31° Celsius (88° Fahrenheit). 


x 


the evening, remained at 30° to 
The dust is raised from the sandy shoals of the river Pand- 
sha. As the villages of Darvas are situated on either side 
of the banks of the river Pandsha, the current of which is 
too strong to permit its being crossed in boats, the natives 
use the inflated skins of goats, sheep, and horses in crossing. 
These skins are expanded with air. The swimmer, on cross- 
ing, grips the skin firmly between his knees, and whilst the 
left hand is employed to choke up the opening through 
which the skin has been inflated, the right is used asa 
rudder. In this manner the swimmer crosses the river. 
This kind of navigation is, however, fraught with consider- 
able danger, and is only possible among the aborigines, ac- 
customed as these are from childhood to look upon the 
water as their native element. Heavy articles are trans- 
ported in the same manner, the skins for this purpose being 
tied together to the number of twenty, and then overlaid 
with boards so as to forma raft. A raft of this description 
is capable of bearing about a ton in weight, and can be 
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steered by four persons. During the winter months, the 
water in the river is low enough to admit of its being 
crossed in the rough boats of Bokhara, called kaiques. 

The equipment of the expedition for our further journey 
detained us in Kala-i-Kumb for five whole days. Then 
we received the first news of the state of affairs in Northern 
Afghanistan ; viz., that the Emir, Abdurahman- Khan, had 
managed to conquer the provinces of Char-Velaet and 
Badachman,* and that the Afghan troops were moving 
towards Shoognan. Fearing that the military operations 
would interfere with my progress through Shoognan and 
the Hindoo-Koosh, I entered into correspondence with the 
ruler of Shoognan, Said Akbar Shah, and quickly pressed 
in the direction of the upper portion of the River Pandsha. 
The way lies along the right bank of the river, and is often 
nothing more than a cutting through the rocks, or a narrow 
bridge, terminating on one side in a precipice. In some 
places these ledges are so narrow that we were often com- 
pelled to take the packages from the backs of our horses, 
and carry them ourselves; and even when the animals 
were unsaddled, we led them with trouble by a halter 
round their necks and bodies. A fall of rocks, near the 
boundary of Roshan, had blocked the road for a distance 
of several miles. It was found impossible to clear it, and 
we were consequently obliged to pass through the very 
difficult pass named Akba-e-Oozbay. About the 20th 
July, we neared the frontiers of Roshan, where we were 
met by an emissary from Said Akbar Shah, with a letter, 
in which the ruler of Shoognan informed us that the 
Afghans had taken possession of half of his country, but 
that we should nevertheless be his welcome guests. At 
the same time, Said Akbar Shah warned me that all the 
roads were occupied by Afghan troops, and that, if I were 
determined to proceed to the Hindoo-Koosh, it would be 
necessary for me to obtain the consent of the leader of the 
Afghan forces. To this end, I immediately wrote a letter 


* Badakhshan ? 
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to the commander of the Afghan armies, Shah-Said- 
Dsharneilj,* and despatched it with Maston, an Afghan 
officer whom I had freed from slavery among the Khirgise 
of the Trans-Alaisk Mountain Range. This man had 
been marching in our company for a month and a half, and 
was therefore convinced of the purely peacable intentions 
of our expedition, and its scientific purposes. He could 
thus, if necessary, bear testimony to this effect to the 
Afghan commander. 

We soon received a reply from Shah-Said-Dsharneilj, 
by which we were informed that our party could not be 
permitted to proceed into the interior, without permission 
from the Emir, and requested to retire from the frontiers 
of Afghanistan. Together with this letter, the Afghan 
commander despatched a large detachment of cavalry to 
observe our movements. These took up a position on 
the left bank of the river Pandsha, exactly opposite our 
encampment. We were only separated by the river, 
which in this particular spot is about 80 to 100 sash- 
janes (560 to 700 feet) wide. Knowing that the Afghan 
army was excited by war, and fearing an unexpected attack, 
I decided to avoid this risk, and retreated into the valley of 
the river Vanch. Here I learned that the ruler of Shoognan 
had shut himself up in Kala-i-Vamar, the capital of Roshan, 
and was prepared to make a desperate stand in that city, 
being surrounded by Afghan troops. There being no road 
from the valley of the Vanch to Pamir, I was compelled to 
force myself through the difficult pass of Silaje,t and once 
more cross the Darvas mountain chain, and thus return to 
Vachia. This particular pass is covered on either slope by 
glaciers, the western one being six miles inlength. It was 
not only difficult to make progress over the glacier, but 
even dangerous, for its surface was broken by innumerable 
deep fissures, over which we were compelled to construct 
bridges of planks, and lead our horsesacross. In concluding 
my description of Eastern Bochara, I may add that the 


* Corruption for “ General.” T See n.ap. 
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population are Tadshek, and that their occupation mainly 
consists of agriculture. The richest iron mines at the source 
of the river Vanch also provide the natives with a good 
livelihood, and every house contains a furnace for smelting 
iron ore. Vanch iron is so well known that it has a good 
market, not only in Eastern Bokhara, but in Baduchan * and 
the Khanates of Pamir. Besides this, the population of 
Vanch are passionately fond of hunting; the game being the 
mountain goat, which is numerously represented in the 
mountains ; and for this sport a special breed of coursing 
dogs is kept. 

Shortly after the expedition had left Vachia, I received 
a letter by special messenger from Shah-Said Dsharneilj, 
informing me that he had forwarded my letter to the Emir, 
and would inform me of the result. This fact made me 
decide to proceed through Karategin and Koodara to Pamir, 
and then await the reply on the boundaries of Afghanistan. 
On the road to Koodara, we visited one of the trysting 
places of the famous Pamir robber-chieftain, Sahib Nazar. 
The fame of the robber-chieftain and his wonderful life are 
known for hundreds of miles around, and I expected to meet 
with a fierce warrior. When he came into our camp, sur- 
rounded by his sons and suite, I was exceedingly surprised 
to find him to be a very sickly and insignificant old man. 

There are innumerable legends about him. Almost all 
the passes of the Pamir are connected with his name in some 
way or other. Thus, for instance, in Lesser Pamir, there is 
the ‘‘Saudegir Tem,” z.¢., the “ traders’ mountain,” where 
Sahib Nazar was wont to conceal himself and his band, and 
rob the caravans proceeding from Baduchan* to Kashgar. 
Having learnt one day that a rich caravan was proceeding 
along this road, under the convoy of forty-six fully-armed 
traders, he concealed his men ina recess, and himself, dressed 
as a poor, broken-down native, set out to meet the caravan. 
Sahib Nazar then made friends with the chief of the caravan, 
and soon, by small services, wound himself into this man’s 


* Badakhshan ? 
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heart to such an extent, that he was allowed to graze his 
horses. On reaching the spot where his men were concealed, 
the robber chieftain drove away the horses during the night, 
summoned his men, and massacred the convoy, thus possess- 
ing himself of the goods with which the caravan was laden. 
A fair idea of his daring may be formed from the fact, that, 
shortly after Russia took possession of the province of 
Fergistan, he swooped down into the valley of the great 
Alai, and drove away a thousand horses from the new sub- 
jects of the Czar. After making my acquaintance, Sahib 
Nazar commenced to talk, and personally related many 
episodes from his wonderful life. He closed his account 
with an exceedingly characteristic anecdote, complaining 
that his field of operations was now much circumscribed 
owing to his neighbours being powerful kingdoms, such as 
Russia, China, and Afghanistan; that there was now no 
more scope for adventure ; that the world was too small for 
him. He also remarked that he had spent all his life in 
robberies and depredations; but being desirous, in his old 
age, of making his peace with “God and man,” he had 
dispersed his band, and that, having called his sons together, 
he had commanded them, under penalty of forfeiting his 
blessing, to desist from robbing any more!! For the space 
of three years he had lived in a peaceful and God-fearing 
manner ; but nevertheless, all depredations committed, no 
matter how far away they may have been from where he 
was, were invariably attributed to him. His neighbours 
concluded that his repentance was nothing more than weak- 
ness, and endeavoured to revenge themselves for what they 
had suffered at his hands in former years. One of his sons 
Hudai Nadir, was captured by the Khirgize in the valley 
of the Alai, but, fortunately for him, he was not recognised 
as the son of the Sahib Nazar. He was, however, suspected 
of being connected with him; and having bound him, his 
captors resolved to carry him before the local authorities. 
The youth, knowing well enough that, once before these 
functionaries, he would immediately be recognised, and that 
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his fate would not be an enviable one, availed himself of a 
suitable opportunity, and striking with his sword one of the 
Khirgize who escorted him, and whose horse was the best 
of the lot, sprang on the steed, and was soon hidden from 
sight. This incident particularly exasperated the old gentle- 
man ; and he called his sons together once more, gave them 
his blessing, and commenced the old life of adventure once 
more. Sahib Nazar, personally, treated us with great kind- 
ness, furnishing us with money, with guides, and provisions. 
Having made presents to the robber chieftain, we parted as 
friends, and we gathered amongst other information, that 
Kala-e-Vama was already taken by the Afghans, and that 
Said Akbar Shah had fled into the boundaries of Bokhara, 
and that the Afghans were committing untold atrocities in 
the conquered provinces. 

The population of Shoognan, numbering some 2000 
families, had fled to Pamir, hoping to find a refuge in the 
Russian provinces. The local Chinese authorities at Pamir 
detained the refugees under a variety of pretexts, and on the 
arrival of the Chinese frontier guard, the refugees were cruelly 
driven back to Shoognan, where the Afghans, apprised 
of their arrival, treated them with unparalleled brutality.* 
After leaving Sahib Nazar, we descended into the valley of 
the Murg-Obi river, and for three days we were constantly 
meeting with dense crowds of refugees from Shoognan, 
trying to make their escape into the frontiers of Russia 
from the fury of the Afghans. Sick and wounded stragglers 
brought up the rear of these companies; and the pictures of 
misery which presented themselves to our eyes were such 
as are only possible in Asia, wherea ruler, having possessed 
himself of the territory of another, considers himself justified 
in destroying the entire population. We did all we could 
to alleviate their sufferings, binding the wounds of the 
wounded, and sharing our rations with them; but this 


* A vivid idea of the state of affairs in Central Asia. Both Russia and 
England are in comparison to China benefactors of the poor and angels of 
mercy. May they continue to work side by side! 
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could only be as a drop of water to the sea. On descending 
into Pamir, we found ourselves between the cordons of the 
Chinese and Afghan armies; and it was with great diffi- 
culty, and at the expense of much diplomacy, that we 
avoided coming into conflict with either of them. The 
Khirgise of the place refused to have any dealings with us, 
and we were compelled to rely on our fortune and skill in 
hunting for food. To add to our difficulties, winter was 
approaching. The whole region around was covered with 
snow, and it became difficult to procure fuel from under 
the snow. Added to this, life in the tents was becoming 
more burdensome with the thermometer at -—20° Cells. 
(—20° Cels.=-—16° Réaum., or =—4° Fahr.) =4° below 
zero. (1 Cels. = * Fahr.) 

Under such unfavourable conditions as these we spent 
on the Pamir, constantly moving from place to place, almost 
two months; viz., August and September. At last, on the 
1st October, I received a reply from Abdurahman Khan, in 
which he categorically refused to permit the expedition to 
enter Kafiristan. 

Seeing that there was nothing more to be done, I pro- 
ceeded to carry out the second plan of instructions given 
me by the Geographical Society, and descended into the 
basin of the river Raskeem-Daria. To conclude with the 
Pamir, I may add that this table-land extends from the 
Trans-Alai chain of mountains to the Hindoo-Koosh, at 
a mean elevation of 12 to 13 thousand feet. The Amoo- 
Daria pursues its course in this table-land. This river and 
its principal tributaries drain four valleys, the bottoms of 
which are covered with good herbage, which provides 
pasturage for numerous herds of wild sheep (Ovis Poli). 

In these regions we meet bears, Kaftans (or Asiatic 
panthers), wolves; wild goats, foxes, weasels, etc.; and on 
the lakes we saw enormous flocks of ducks, geese, and 
other water-fowl. Fish was also exceedingly plentiful ; for 
instance, the Lake Buléu-Kool yielded at one draw with a 
small net over 2} poods (90 Ibs.) of very delicious fish. 
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Trees were conspicuous by their absence. The only place 
where there was any forest growth was along the Murg- 
Obi river. I term the whole of the table-land “ Pamir,” in 
view of the resemblance of the valleys to each other. The 
natives, however, only apply the name to the valley of the 
great lake of Pamyra, and the river of the same name. 
Other parts of the neighbourhood are known under differ- 
ent names ; thus the lake of Yashil- Kool, the valley of the 
river Alechoor, the valley of the Ak-Loo, etc. The most 
imposing is the lake of Yashil-Kool, which is over thirty 
versts (20 miles) in length, with an average width of five to 
six versts. Numerous legends are connected with this lake, 
in which the fertile imagination of the nomad strives to ex- 
press its admiration and explain the magnificence of the 
surrounding scenery. 

The Pamir is far from being a wilderness, It contains 
a permanent population residing in it both summer and 
winter. The inhabitants are by no means numerous; but 
this is because the natural conditions of life hinder their 
increase. The Nomad of Central Asia would not be so 
hard to please as not to become thoroughly accustomed to 
the surroundings of life on the Pamir. Having pasturage 
for his cattle, he would become reconciled to these con- 
ditions, were not the natural growth of the population 
retarded, until quite recently, by the continual raids of the 
semi-civilized independent tribes of the neighbouring 
Khanates. The conditions of life have now changed, and 
the population is increasing toa marked extent. But not- 
withstanding the proximity of Russia and the comparative 
civilization of China, slavery on the Pamir is flourishing ; 


moreover, the principal contingents of slaves are obtained 


from Chatrar, Jasen, and Kanshoot, Khanates under the | 


protectorate of England. 

We found the Raskeen mountain range obstructed with 
snow, and we therefore had to transport our luggage on the 
backs of Yaks. After descending into the rich forest in the 
basin of the river Raskeen Daria, we warmed ourselves 
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and got rid of the oppressive feeling attending continual 
danger. In our camp there again were heard the merry 
Cossack melodies, not sung for so long a time. On one of 
the branches of the Raskeen Daria; viz., at the rivulet 
Elee-Soo, we found a natural vapour bath, in the shape of 
hot springs, the temperature of which reached as much as 
47° Cels. (117° Fahr.). 

We spent October and November in investigating the 
basin of the Raskeen Daria, and during the space of fifty- 
five days only twice came across human beings ; viz., with 
the British expedition under the command of Captain 
Younchusband and a robber band of Kanshootis, these 
latter | 2ing on their way to plunder on the great caravan 
road between Jarkand and Cashmere. Captain Young- 
husband was going from India to Kanshoot.* This young 
fman earned for himself a name by his bold journey on 
horseback from Peking to Cashmere through the whole of 
(China. He was accompanied by a small convoy of Bengal 
soldiers, pundits, and numerous servants.+ We met on the 





most friendly of terms, and as my expedition had bivouacked 
‘earlier than Captain Younghusband’s, the captain thus be- 
came my guest and remained so for the space of almost 
three days. The expeditions together presented the inter- 
esting spectacle of an assembly comprising twenty different 
inationalities. Our meeting with the robber band of Kan- 
lshootis took place at the sources of the river Saltor, a branch 
jof the Raskeen. In order to husband as much as possible 


eave all the heavy baggage belonging to the expedition on 


the strength of the men and horses, I made it a practice to 
roto ate) 


ithe main road, and to perform all flank excursions with one 


} * Russians in Central Asia. (Reuter’s Telegram.) Simla, September 
\2 1st, 1891. The news of the exclusion of Captain Younghusband from Little 
‘Pamir by the Russian authorities is confirmed. ‘The Russians, it is further 
announced, claim supremacy over the Little Pamir and the Alichur Valley. 

+ Russian officers and soldiers, who have come in contact with our 
Indian officers, always express surprise at the immense number of servants 
ind articles of luxury attending our military expeditions, a practice which 


bs unknown in the Russian army. 
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or two followers only. On one of these occasions, when I 
was only accompanied by a Cossack,* of the name of Matio- 
jeff, I, one evening, unexpectedly came across some fires. 
As we had not come across a single human being during 
the space of forty days, the apparition of these fires could 
not do otherwise than alarm me. I immediately dismounted, 
and hiding in the underwood, went as near as possible to 
the encampmentof the unknown people, in whom I recognised 
a band of Kanshoots, numbering about 80 men, who were 
evidently bent on some pillaging excursion. Being well ac- 
quainted with their morals, I did not account it wise to appear 
before them alone,and having waited until it had becomecom- 
plete twilight, we reversed the shoes of our horses and then 
led them as carefully as possible along the stony bed of the 
river, hastening back to the expedition, from which we were 
about sixty miles distant. After two days had elapsed, the 
band approached near our encampment, and having caught 
sight of the expedition sent out their messenger for a parley. 
We then made it known to the band, that, notwithstanding 
my friendship for the ruler of their country, my dignity as 
a servant of the “Great White Czar” could not permit any 
one to be plundered in my presence. Therefore, notwith- 
standing that I was convinced that the band had no hostile 
intentions against the expedition, I firmly demanded, not 
only that the band should return home, but that its re-appear- 
ance within rifle-shot of our expedition would be considered 
as an opening of hostilities against us. The Kanshoots, 
having once more sent an envoy with a declaration of loyalty 
and good-will, turned back. Later on, I heard that my 
firmness had saved a party of Khirgise, who were returning 
with the money they had earned for transporting baggage 
in the expedition belonging to Captain Younghusband. 
The basin of the Raskeen Daria was investigated by us for a 
distance of over 1250 versts (about 830 miles). The basin of 
this river is perfectly adapted for cultivation and bears many 
traces of it in the form of ruins of villages, tanks, canals, 


* These Cossacks are from Turkestan, /.e. Tartar Cossacks. 
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etc. In one spot in this wilderness an immense abandoned 
burying-ground gave us an unusually melancholy impression. 
Every pathway, every projection of the rocks here was 
covered with ruined fortifications. It was apparent that 
man had fought to the last extremity ; that not wishing to 
abandon the places he had settled in, he had given way 
only to force. The basin of the river has been turned into 
a desert by the systematic raids of the Kanshoots ; but 
when this occurred, it is difficult to find out, as the dry 
climate of the country assists in the preservation of the 
traces of culture. Thus the place looks as if man had only 
abandoned it yesterday, whereas the most minute inquiries 
have shown that the Raskeen was already empty within the 
memory of the parents of the present generation. The hills 
surrounding the Raskeen are entirely uninhabited, in con- 
sequence of the unusually small quantity of rain which falls 
on them. Vegetation is only possible at the bottom of the 
valleys, which are the only places capable of being artificially 
watered. Besides, these shallows are covered with dense 
growths of mountain topal, willows, gigantic bushes of 
brambles, tamarisks, wild rose, etc., all of which, being inter- 
laced with climbing plants, form so dense a thicket that we 
had to use our axes to cuta way through them. Among 
the animals we met with in the basin of thts river may be 
mentioned the wild sheep (papia), red goats, antelopes, 
whole flocks of wild asses, Asiatic panthers, wolves, foxes, 
martens, mountain partridges, various species of ducks, and 
many kinds of birds, many of which we killed. 

Towards the latter portion of November the frost almost 
the whole time remained at an average of -24° or —27° Cel- 
sius. Both shores of the river Raskeen were covered with 
a thick layer of ice, whilst the middle of the river remained 
open. In consequence of this, the crossing of the river was 
an exceedingly dangerous affair. 

On the 25th of November we reached the newly-erected 
Cashmirean fortress of Shachedulla-Chodsha, situated at a 
height of about 12,500 feet above the level of the sea. 
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Seeing the utter impossibility of passing through this wilder- 
ness of Thibet in the winter months, I addressed a letter 
to Colonel Nisbet, the British Resident in Cashmire, re- 
questing him to permit the expedition to winter there. I 
also at the same time commenced, without delay, to collect 
provisions. In the vicinity of the fortress we met twenty 
families (tents) of Khirgize, who were occupied in the con- 
veyance of caravans through the Himalayan mountain range 
into Cashmire. I turned to them for provisions, but they 
not having any to spare, we were obliged to send men into 
Cashgar in order to purchase all we required. Taking ad- 
vantage of the time that elapsed until the stores were forth- 
coming, I left the expedition at Shachedulla Chodsha, and, 
accompanied by two guides, set out myself for the Kara Koo- 
room pass, which is 18,500 feet above the level of the sea. 
In this high plateau we met with exceedingly inhospitable 
weather. The frost registered was —35° Celsius (31° be- 
low zero, Fahrenheit)! and was accompanied by severe 
winds, which compelled us to return when halfway on our 
journey from Kara Kooroom. On this journey we came 
across literally a valley of death. Here were lying about 
the bodies of horses, and scattered around bales of goods. 
There were, however, no traces of human beings. It 
turned out that a caravan of the Cashmire merchant Chalik- 
Baja had been overtaken by the cold. Having lost their 
horses, the men threw away their burdens and fled to 
Shacheduila Chodsha. 

On the 14th September the stores arrived, and rumours 
reached us that Colonel Nisbet had made arrangements not 
to permit the expedition to enter into the frontier of Cash- 
mire. I thereupon decided to go in the contrary direction of 
the river Kara-Kosh, and thus mount the plateau of Thibet, 


endeavouring in this manner to traverse it and thus reach 
the inhabited portions of Thibet. * After having examined 
the deposit of nephrite described by Schlagentweit, situated 
on the road in the vicinity of Shachedulla Chodsha, small 
in comparison to the quantity I had seen a year previously 
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on the shores of the river Raskeen- Daria, we, on the 26th 
of December, bade farewell to the surrounding mountains— 





the last whose crests were covered with vegetation,—and, 
after leaving the bed of the river Kara-Kosh, mounted the 
plateau of Thibet, the average height of which in this spot 
was about 17,000 feet. This portion of South-west Thibet 
is a wilderness in the full sense of the word. ‘The country 
around is undulated and intersected in every possible direc- 
tion by low, gentle, hilly ridges, deep cavities, and in them 
there are more or less deep lakes. The soil is salty and 
sandy; vegetation, with the exception of the roots of the 
Terskin plant and scanty patches of yellowish coarse grass, 
does not exist. Moreover, only the above-mentioned 
growth is found in those hollows and cavities in which flow 
vater originating from the scanty rain or the thawing of the 
mountain snows. Notwithstanding that the region offered 
such a scarcity of flora, we came across small droves of wild 
sheep, red goats, and a distinct species of yak, On the 
track of these animals wolves followed. As regards bipeds, 
the only birds we came across were crows. The frost kept 
at —33° to—35 Celsius (31 below zero, Fahrenheit), and was 
accompanied with severe winds, which changed into a hurri- 
cane at mid-way. It was so cold that the tears, caused by 
the wind, had not time to flow down the ‘cheeks. They 
were frozen on the eyelashes. Snow there was none. The 
springs were all frozen. We managed to obtain water for 
making tea by melting ice, whilst our poor quadrupeds 
remained without drink. During these terrible days of 
privation the expedition reached the utmost limits of physical 
endurance. From the information I had gathered, I knew 
that on our road, in the basin of the Yurung Kosh, we should 
come across some hot springs; but days passed, whilst we 
travelled from dawn until late at night, without reaching 
these springs. After three days of marching on the Thibe- 
tian plateau, we reached the mountain chain dividing the 
river Yurung Kosh from the basin of the river Kara Kosh. 


Havine discovered a passage across this range at a height 
o I o oD oa 
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of 19,000 feet, as soon as it was day-break we pushed on 
farther. The horses were enfeebled from thirst. I felt that 
our end was approaching. Nevertheless, we were obliged 
to push forward, no matter what happened. If I turned 
back without obtaining water, neither horses nor men would 
be capable of performing another passage through this 
wilderness. Until the 29th December, 1889 (0.s.) we pro- 
ceeded without stopping, and only at one o’clock at night 
we managed to reach the hot springs; having, in the mean- 
time, lost one-third of our horses, and having abandoned in 
the desert a portion of our baggage. The water we pro- 
cured from the springs turned out to have such a loathsome 
taste that it was drunk even by the horses with aversion. 
On the following day the dropping down of the horses con- 
tinued. To add to our misfortunes, a snow-storm com- 
menced to rage. The wilderness was covered with a thick 
carpet of snow. Our guide refused to conduct us. Having 
rested several days at the hot springs, I determined to go 
back. As it was impossible for us any longer to lift our bag- 
gage, we were compelled to pick out from it all those things 
which were absolutely necessary, and make them up into 
separate bundles, which we covered with felt and fallen 
stones, in order to save them from the wind and the curiosity 
of the wild animals of the country. All the articles of less 
importance we threw away. All that I took with me con- 
sisted of my diary, photographic plates, instruments, guns, 
and an insignificant sum of money that still remained to me. 

On the 31st December we started on our return journey, 
and pitched our quarters for the night at an elevation of 
18,000 feet, at the entrance to the pass we had lately come 
through, to which I gave the name “ Russian.” The snow- 
storm and the hurricane roared about us with incredible fury. 
We all gathered together in the sole remaining tent that 
was entire, one which had been presented to me prior to my 
departure from St. Petersburg by His Imperial Highness, 
the Grand Duke Dmetry Constantinovitch, and did our best 
to warm ourselves by our own breathing. Our Cossack 
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orderly became afflicted with hallucinations. I do not know 
what my fellow-travellers felt, but it seemed to me that we 
were freezing to death, and that there was no hope of saving 
the expedition. Knowing from long experience that in the 
mountains the most violent snowstorms leave off before 
the dawn, we, exactly at midnight, after collecting our last 
strength, dragged ourselves to the pass, to the summit of 
which there remained about twelve versts (nine miles) to 
traverse. It commenced to be light at seven o’clock in the 
morning; consequently, by moving at the rate of two versts 
an hour, we might reach the highest point of the pass at the 
time of sunrise. For once fortune befriended us. As we 
ascended the inclined plane of the pass the snow-storm 
became more quiet, and when we reached the top, it was 
almost a complete calm. Having clambered up to the top 
of the pass, I awaited all my companions, and having let 
them go on before, followed. Almost all of us had our 
extremities frost-bitten. 

We had only just commenced to descend the pass when 
the snow-storm began to rage with increased strength ; but 
it did not any longer present to us its former danger, as we 
were partially sheltered by the surrounding hills. 

On the 4th January, after passing eleven days at an alti- 
tude of not jess than 17,000 feet, we again approached the 
bed of the river Kara Kosh, that is to say, the place which 
we had left on the 26th December. Immediately after this 
I entered into communication with the Khirgize, wandering 
about Shachedulla-Chodsha, who, after receiving us in the 
most friendly manner and supplying us with tents and pro- 
visions, set out with five camels to fetch the things we had 
thrown away in the desert. The Khirgize brought with them 
a Cashmirean officer, who gave me three letters from the 
British resident in Cashmire, Colonel Nisbet. These letters 
were all of the same tenor, and had been sent to me by 
different roads. They contained the refusal of the East 
Indian Government to permit a Russian expedition to enter 
the confines of Cashmire. The Cashmireans confirmed the 
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knowledge we were already in possession of, viz., that the 
entrances into Cashmire had already been occupied by Cash- 
mirean troops. 

As the expedition was completely disorganized, we again 
returned to Shachedulla-Chodsha. Thence through the 
Kiljan Pass we entered into the kingdom of Kashgar, where, 
after eight months’ camping out in tents, we quartered our- 
selves for the first time under a roof. Out of the thirty-six 
horses with which I had left Shachedulla-Chodsha in the 
middle of September, I brought back with me to Keljan 
only eight, and even these were of no use for further jour- 
neying. The equipment of the expedition had partly been 
thrown away and partly rendered entirely useless. Our 
money was all spent, and we were in such straits that we 
should even have been satisfied if we could only have suc 
ceeded in reaching Margellan in safety. From this difficult 
position we were extricated by the Secretary of the Russian 
Consul in Cashgar, who, notwithstanding that he did not 
know whether I should ever be in a position to repay him, 
sent me asa loan Rbs. 4.000(4464). This money permitted 
us again to equip ourselves and set out for further work. 1 
determined that, as we had come to grief in entering Thibet 
from the west, we would endeavour to enter it from the 
north. In the middle of February we proceeded further 
eastwards along the northern declivity of the Kooen-Loon 
mountains. Whilst amidst the heights of Khotan I learned 
that the expedition of Colonel Pjevtzoff was wintering in 
the oasis of Nija, and that one of the members belonging 
to this expedition was to be found in Khotan. I of course 
hastened to Khotan, where I was heartily received by the 
mining engineer, Bogdanovitch, the Geologist of the expedi- 
tion. As my instruments had received serious damage, I set 
out for Nija (see map, “ No. 18”) in order to verify them, 
and also chiefly to verify my astronomical observations by 
those of Colonel Pjevtzoff. 

On the 7th of March I arrived at Nija, where I was met 
with real heartiness and hospitality by the members of the 
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Thibet expedition. Among my dear fellow-workers I 
passed a whole week, and thanks to the touching attention 
of all the members of the expedition, was able to rest my- 
self both in soul and in body. Colonel Pjevtzoff personally 
corrected my instruments and entered the corrections in the 
journals of the expedition. 

On the 15th of March, after having bid farewell to Colonel 
Pjevtzoff and his followers, I marched south to the gold wash- 
ings of Sdoorgak. Notwithstanding the early time of the 
year, the washings were occupied with crowds of people. 
Most of the gold in these regions is found in the old dried- 
up beds of the rivulets of rivers, or by sinking shafts in the 
gold-bearing sands, sometimes to a depth of 60 arsheens * 
(140 ft.). 

From Séoorgak (see ‘No. 19” in map) I set out for Poloo 
along the hills of Tokoos Davan, where Nicholai M. Pre- 
shevalsky, of never-to-be-forgotten memory, had been before 
me. The inhabitants of Poloo met us with exceeding joy, 
and bore with them a long way in front of the village a 
photograph of His Majesty the Czar and the Imperial 
family, which had been presented to them by the late 
Colonel Preshevalsky. I was much touched at this meet- 
ing; and there at once sprung up the most friendly relations 
between the expedition and the inhabitants, which neither 
the enmity of the Chinese authorities in Kerija, nor the 
strictest orders directed against the expedition, could shake. 
Easter we spent at Poloo, in the greatest possible festivity ; 
and at the same time a great holiday was arranged for the 
inhabitants. 

On the second day of Easter, having left my baggage at 

* 1 Arsheen=24 feet English. (?) 

+ The Chinese authorities, during the Captain's sojourn at Poloo, posted 
up an order on the wall, forbidding the inhabitants to supply his expedition 
with food or provisions. ‘This order the Captain tore down, and brought 
back with him to St. Petersburg. It is a very interesting document, and 
printed in Chinese and another language. The Captain showed me this 
and also one or two letters he had received from Capt. Younghusband. 


From the latter, the two explorers seem to have “chummed” like old 
friends. 
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Poloo, I set out for Kerija, being invited there by the Ker- 
jan Amban. This official, making a pretence of indisposi- 
tion, declined to have a personal interview, and at the same 
time gave orders forbidding the inhabitants of the country 
to sell us anything whatever. The Chinese soldiers now 
assumed towards us an insolent and impudent manner, 
apparently wishing to come into collision withus. Knowing 
the cowardice of the Chinese soldiers, I came to the conclu- 
sion that they were acting from orders, and on that account 
encamped on an open spot outside the town, where I might 
at least be able to have recourse to self-defence. At the 
same time I received information from the Cossack orderly 
Jozjakaeff, who had been left behind with our baggage, that 
a Chinese official had made his appearance at Poloo, and, 
together with the assistance of the inhabitants of that place, 
was destroying the road between Poloo and Thibet. The 
road leads through a narrow defile with perpendicular sides; 
the pathways leading over precipices by means of beams, 
the destruction of which disconnects all communication. 
Naturally, I immediately hastened to Poloo. The Chinese 
official, having learned of my arrival, fled through the hills 
to Kerija, whilst I then, with the active assistance of the 
population, commenced the repair of the road, which the 
Chinese had spoilt. Soon after this I became involved in 
a tiresome correspondence with the official of the Kerijesk 
district, who obstinately demanded my return, whilst catego- 
rically refusing my entrance into Thibet, on the ground that 
I was “not in possession of a Chinese passport.” As I un- 
conditionally refused to fulfil the demand of the Kerijan 
Amban and energetically made preparations for the journey, 
this official then sent out against the expedition a body of 
horsemen, ordering them to take us by force if we did not 
in the space of three days leave Poloo of our own accord. 
I knew that, as we possessed a large supply of cartridges, we 
might defend ourselves for some time, but also had to confess 
that the Chinese, sooner or later, would be victorious. To 
surrender myself of my own free will to the Chinese I natu- 
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rally could not think of, for that would be risking the loss of 
our journals, our plates, and other materials of scientific im- 
portance, obtained by us so dearly. At this critical moment, 
the sympathetic inhabitants of Poloo came to our assistance, 
and agreed to furnish us with the necessary quantity of bag- 
gage—animals and carriers, also to take upon themselves the 
wrath of the Chinese for the assistance they had given us. 
In return for these services, I gave the inhabitants of Poloo 
all my remaining store of silver, amounting to about 5 jamb 
(circa £75). 

On the 5th of May, at sunrise, we set out on our journey, 
and on the roth inst. were already on the Thibetan table- 
land. 

It transpired however that we had mounted at an inoppor- 
tune moment. The table-land attains an altitude of more 
than 16,000 feet, and life on it had as yet not commenced, 
The ice and the snow had not begun to thaw; and the pro- 
curing of water from beneath the ice was accompanied with 
incredible difficulties. ‘The frost kept at -20° to—24° Celsius, 
and was felt by us the more, as only a few days previously, 
we were residing in Kerija and enjoying the heat at a tem- 
perature of 31° Celsius in the shade. 

These swift changes of temperature especially affected our 
baggage animals, which commenced to fall. Nevertheless, 
we obtained some light on the country for a considerable 
distance, and verified our work in this portion of South-west- 
ern Thibet by astronomical observations. The character 
of this table-land quite reminded us of the more western 
portions of this same table-land, which we had visited in 
the winter. It consists of the same salty, sandy wilderness, 
intersected with low, hilly ridges, forming deep hollows with 
immense lakes. The only difference consists in that there 
is here incomparably more grass and more animals, especially 
wild yaks, which keep together in large herds. Besides, our 
journey made it evident that through Poloo from South-west- 
ern Thibet, there was a road leading to the more inhabited 
portion of Thibet, only presenting difficulties the first three 
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days, z.¢., along the bed of the river Kooraha, being perfectly 
convenient farther on. This road is however only acessible 
for travelling three months in the year, from 1st of July to the 
end of September. Not being in a position to live long 
enough in this table-land to await the event of a warmer 
season, we turned to Poloo, and on the 5th of June proceeded 
further into Khotan, where we arrived in the very midst of 
the influenza. This sickness, after going the round of Europe, 
reached Turkestan in the winter months, and in the spring 
broke out behind the Tjan Shan mountains, and after mov- 
ing farther and farther to the east, at last reached Khotan. 
There were several separate cases of this epidemic even 
reported in Poloo, at an altitude of about 9,000 feet. The 
influenza hardly spared a single one of my followers, finding 
a fruitful soil in their constitution, weakened by privations. 
As regards myself, it attacked me with great severity, since 
I was not quite restored from the heavy sickness which had 
afilicted me in the autumn. July, August, and September 
we spent in investigating the basin of the river Teznaff, the 
central stream of the river Yarkend Daria, and the eastern 
slope of the Kashgar mountain range, that is to say, places 
almost completely uninvestigated by Europeans. The basin 
of the river Teznaff afforded an especially large harvest for 
science, being almost densely inhabited by settlements of 
tribes of mountaineers, highly interesting (in an ethnographi- 
cal respect). The first intimation of the existence of these 
mountaineers was given to the learned world by the Forsyth 
expedition (1873-1874). This information is however very 
inaccurate, because none of the members of that expedition 
personally visited them; but made their statements concern- 
ing them from information founded on inquiries from others. 
I visited these mountaineers in the winter, and afterwards, 
during the summer of the following year, studied their cus- 
toms in detail and gave full information concerning their most 
important peculiarities in my letters to the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society, in December, 1889. 


During the latter portion of August we arrived at the town 
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of Yarkand, where we were again met by the expedition of 
Capt. Younghusband; which, having returned into India in 
1889, had been in the spring again liberally * equipped by 
the East Indian Government, and, together with a large suite, 
had been sent out to Kashgar. This time, Capt. Young- 
husband arrived before me in Yarkand, and endeavoured to 
repay me for the hospitality shown him a few months before 
in the deserted basin of the river Raskeen. 

After having visited the eastern shores of the Kashgar 
mountain range, we, at the end of September, arrived at 
Kashgar, whence, having rested somewhat and partaken of 
the hospitality of the Russian Consul, we proceeded to Osh, 
in Fergistan, along the right shore of the river Kizool-Soo, 
and through the upper branches of the river Markan-Soo. 

The following are the results of this journey :— 

1. Investigations made for a distance of 7,200 versts 
(about 5,000 miles) of which more than 5,000 (3,315 miles) 
were in places formerly never investigated by Europeans. 

2. These bearings corroborated at seventy-three different 
astronomical points, and verified with the observations of 
Colonel Pjevtzoff, also with the labours of the Pamir expedi- 
tion and the contemporary works of Englishmen. 

3. 350 altitudes fixed with the assistance of the aneroid 
barometer, etc. : 

4. During all this exploration the expedition made system- 
atic meteorological observations three times a day. 

5. Rich geographical and ethnographical materials have 
been collected, illustrated by 240 photographic plates of types 
and views of the places visited. 

6. Notwithstanding that a large portion of the collection 
had to be abandoned on the Thibet plateau, the expedition 
brought back with it three large boxes of geographical 
specimens, a collection of eggs, a collection of reptiles, 
(crawling and invertebrate) a small herbarium, an entomo- 

* Capt. G. seemed very much impressed at the liberality shown by our 
Government in fitting out our expedition, as regards both its scientific and 


other apparatus. He said he looked like a beggar or a vagabond, when first 
met by his fellow-travellers—to such straits had he been brought. 
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logical collection, a small geological collection, and specimens 
of the various beds of nephrite to be found in Kashgar, and 
also the tools employed by the aborigines for working this 
mineral. 

7. The whole time a journal was kept by the expedition, 
which consists of 4 volumes. 

All the scientific material acquired by me has been put at 
the disposal of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society.” 

And thus ends the account of the travels of this compara- 
tively young and energetic explorer. Others may have done 
more than he ; but few have accomplished so much with the 
scanty resources and means at his command. Capt. G.— 
now Colonel, has returned to Fergistan to the scene of his 
former labours, and it is not improbable that we shall hear 
more of him should his life be spared, and that he will be a 
worthy follower of the great Col. Preshevalsky. 

Every sane Englishman will admit that his country cannot 
hope to engage Russia successfully without the aid of allies. 
A conflict between these two countries would now no longer 
be correctly described in the words of Bismarck, as“ A struggle 
between a whale and an elephant,” but rather as“‘a struggle 
between an elephant and a not over-fed lion’ —the lion being 
our handful of soldiers in India and the few men England 
might spare from Home and the Colonies. Even at the 
present moment, the Indian army has enough to do in keep- 
ing order in Burmah and the turbulent hill tribes of the 
frontier. What would happen, should a formidable insur- 
rection take place, and attack us in the rear while the hardy 
troops of Russia, unspoilt by civilization, engage us in the 
front, is terrible, but not difficult to imagine. 

A wise people prepares itself for every contingency. 

It does not rely on Afghan buffers, subsidies to treacher- 
ous Asiatics, Chinese walls, consisting of useless restrictions 
and over-zealous officials, to guard the frontiers of its pes- 
sessions. It should not deem it becoming to be constantly 
in trepidation as to the intentions of another Power, but should 
set about raising a force of armed men, numerous enough to 
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protect its interests. If England is to be supreme among the 
nations of the earth, it is not enough that she be the first 
naval Power. She must also be, as in days, alas ! gone by, 
the first military Power. She would then have no need to be 
inhospitable to a Russian explorer who craves permission to 
winter in a Cashmere village. Not only would it be deemed 
undignified to cast about for absurd reasons for refusing such 
permission, but she would welcome Russian merchants into 
the Indian Empire. Indian tea would be drunk in Russia, 
and so further improve the commercial relations between the 
two countries ; and the two countries would be able to work 
side by side at the civilization of Asia. 

That Central Asia stands in great need of being reduced 
to order, the narratives of Colonel Grambcheffsky and other 
travellers amply show; and if this region be, indeed, as phil- 
ologists tell us, the locality in which our ancestors in the far 
and dim past resided, it is only fitting that we should take 
its civilization in hand. Much of it is habitable, and could 
be colonized by our surplus populations. A learned Asiatic 
with whom I was conversing on this subject, the other day, 
who had travelled all over Europe, and was well acquainted 
with its peoples and their political life, gave expression to the 
following prophecy : ‘ You people of Europe, you have come 
from the East, and when you cannot live in .Europe any 
more, you will go back tothe East. Here you are all cramp- 
ed up, cutting one another's throats for a paltry strip of 
territory, while in Asia there is room enough for you all.” 
There is little doubt that in these words there is much truth. 
Half the quarrels and wars of Europe are of economic origin. 
If the French and the Germans possessed large colonies in 
Asia, to which they could send their surplus populations, 
they would not be so ready to slaughter one another by 
hundreds of thousands for the sake of a strip of land, which, 
were itin Asia, would not be found marked on an ordinary 
sized map. If, however, war is to be a thing of the past, 
the struggle for existence in Europe will become so intensi- 
fied, that not only the Jews, but also large portions of those 
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nationalities whose ancestors came to Europe before the 
dawn of history, will prefer to return to the countries 
whence they came, rather than to remain in Europe and die 
of starvation. 

England and Russia should, each of them, recognise the 
fact that they have, together, a mission to perform in the 
East, and that each, by seeking no undue advantage over 
the other, will benefit humanity at large. A struggle for 
supremacy would be madness; for whichever might be the 
victor, the other would be so weakened that the semi-civil- 
ized hordes of China would soon snatch from him the fruits 
of his hardly-won victory ; and would govern the provinces 
now subject to English and Russian dominion with unheard- 
of rigour. Sooner than that England and Russia should 
come to blows over Constantinople or the Persian Gulf, it 
would be better that they should, in conjunction with China 
and France, annex the whole remaining portions of Asia, 
and thus do away with the robbery, violence, and oppres- 
sion chronic in the States lying between the British, Rus- 
sian, and Chinese frontiers. 

These ideas will be laughed at by short-sighted people. 
They will be called visionary. Buta very important fact is 
apt to be overlooked. The Chinese are an intelligent people, 
and should they ever turn their attention to the modern art 
of war, England and Russia, in order to retain their Eastern 
possessions, would have to keep quartered permanently in 
Asia an enormous army. It is folly to give way to useless 
apprehension, But, on the other hand, it is greater folly to 
cry “ Peace, peace, when there is no peace” ; and no one who 
takes an interest in the political equilibrium of Asia will be 
found to deny that a struggle between Russia and England, 
whatever the result, would be suicidal, so far as their Asiatic 
interests are concerned—that it would mean practically 
handing over the whole of Asia to the Chinese. 

W. Barnes STEVENI. 
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Note on “ Recent Events oN THE Pamirs.” 

It has not transpired yet whether the treatment to which 
Colonel Grambcheffsky was subjected the winter before last 
at the hands of our Indian authorities has any bearing on 
the recent incidents which have occurred in the Pamirs. 
As has been stated in the papers, the Colonel had not, as 
was at first surmised, any hand in the arrest of Captain 
Younghusband. Those who have read my article in the 
preceding number of this Review will have been prepared 
for this announcement. The warm feelings of friendship 
which the Colonel entertains for the Indian officer made it 
antecedently probable that he would avoid being employed 
on so distasteful a duty. 

No doubt the Russian authorities, notwithstanding their 
politeness, took a malicious delight in arresting Captain 
Younghusband and Lieutenant Davison; but it would be 
folly to assume that the attitude which they have taken up 
with regard to the Pamirs has been provoked by our treat- 
ment of Colonel Grambcheffsky. Their real object is to 
checkmate, if possible, the endeavours which they believe 
the Indian Government are making “ to lock together the 
frontiers of Afghanistan and China.” Such indeed is the 
assertion made in a recent interesting article in the St. 
Petersburg (Vovost?. ‘It was,” says this paper, “after 
General Abramoff succeeded in taking his detachment 
across the Trans-Alaisk range, with the object of passing 
through the Pamir in the direction of Tchatral, and in 
carrying his artillery through the highest mountain passes, 
that the English have begun to evince particular concern 
with regard to Vachan, through which it is possible to enter 
the Tchatral valley by the Barogelsk pass. The English 
regard this possibility as a matter of some importance in 
reference to the defence of India. 

“ The expedition of the English Agent, Younghusband, 
had for its object, as is well known, the formation of an 
understanding between the Chinese, the owners of the 
eastern portion of the Pamir, and the Afghans, whose 
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western frontier extends to this region. In other words, 
the English desired to lock together the frontiers of Chinese 
and Afghan territory, to seize the intervening portion of the 
Pamir, which was thoroughly surveyed by the Russians in 
1883, and in this way to bar the road to Tchitral. 

“From the facts which have transpired concerning our 
movements in the Pamir, we have reason to think that 
Russia’s action was the logical reply to the intrigues of the 
English, and that the appearance of the much-talked-of 
Goorkhas from Gilgit was powerless to hinder the further 
prosecution by Russia of her constant policy of firmness in 
Central Asia.” : 

This probably represents the official view in Russia about 
recent events. It is evident that whatever may be the 
opinion of an uninformed section of Englishmen, who pooh- 
pooh the idea of attaching importance to those events, not 
only the Russians, but also our Indian authorities are alive 
to their significance, and to the fact that the Little Pamir 
is not, as stated, practically useless and impassable as an 
approach for an invading army. Englishmen, disinclined 
from considerations of expense, or slow to realize that there 
is need to make a much larger provision for the defence of 
their Indian Frontier than at present exists, may persuade 
themselves that there is no need for apprehension; but 
before many years have passed they will awake to the fact, 
patent enough to those who study the question, that their 
policy is penny wise and pound foolish. 

The Movostz, in the article from which I have quoted, 
gives some further information about the Pamirs, which will 
be of interest. ‘“ Many travellers,” they say, “ have recently 
given us explanations of the word ‘ Pamir.’ According to 
some of them, all those regions are called Pamzrs which are 
visited by the Khirgize during the summer months for 
pasturage purposes. The foundation for this definition is 
supported by the Tadsheks of Tashkoorgan and the Vachaji 
of the Pamir. These tribes divide the Pamir into the large 
and small Pamir. In remote times, two brothers, of the 
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names of Alichur and Pamir, wandered, so. some of these 


nomad aborigines relate, in these regions, and gave their 
names to the Table-lands. Other travellers trace the word 
to the designation ‘ Bam-e-dunyah’ (Auglice)—‘ The Roof 
of the World.’ ” 

The frontiers of the Pamir are, properly considered, on 
the north, the Trans-Alaisk Mountain Range ; on the east, 
the Sarikolsk Hills; on the south, the Hindu Kush; and 
on the west, the river Pandsha, The rivers watering the 
table-land are the Moorgab, the Vachan Darya, the Shaeh 
Darya, and the Gunta. These rivers have innumerable 
tributaries, which, being fed by the melting of the snows, 
begin in the autumn to dry up in their upper reaches, if not 
throughout their whole course. The average height of the 
Pamir is 14,000 ft. above the level of the sea. The moun- 
tain chains, however, rise to a height of 19,000 ft., and 
isolated peaks to 25,000 ft. 

The Pamir has only two seasons—a severe winter and a 
hot summer. The latter lasts only four months. During 
the remainder of the year intense frosts prevail. In winter 
the intensity of the cold is such that — 20° R. (= —13° F.) 
isreached. In support of our statements as to the climate, 
we will give the experiences of the members of the English 
expedition under Forsyth. These affirmed that on reach- 
ing an altitude of 12,000 ft. above the sea, many of them 
were seized with giddiness, sickness, and a singing in the 
ears, accompanied by a flow of blood from the nose. 

Among the numerous pretensions of the English in 
respect of Afghanistan, may be mentioned those relating 
to Vachan, a region of about 400 versts (265 miles) long, 
and situated in the valley of the Vachan Darya. The in- 
habitants of this district number 1,700, and resemble the 
Tadsheks in their outward appearance. They have their 
own peculiar dialect, and a good knowledge of Persian. 
The men are tall. Like the generality of mountaineers, 
they are splendid pedestrians, warlike, and expert marks- 
men, They are admirers of the Russians, and always 
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speak of the Russian Empire with great enthusiasm. The 
women boast fine features and beautiful forms. Contrary, 
however, to the usual Eastern custom, they do not, when 
in the society of men, cover their faces, but preserve the 
utmost freedom.” W. Barnes STEVEN. 


We regret that so eminent an explorer as Col. Grambcheffsky should 
endeavour to make capital out of a commonplace incident. He had made 
it quite clear to the Indian Government that he was not a mere ordinary 
traveller on a scientific expedition, and when he demanded passage for 
himself and his guard through Kashmir, the Government of India declined 
permission, Col. Nisbet being, of course, merely their mouthpiece. 

It seems to us that no one hasa right to enter a foreign State with 
soldiers, and so Col. Grambcheffsky has only himself to blame if his demand 
was not complied with. ‘That he was not a mere scientific explorer recent 
events in the Pamir have abundantly shown. At the same time we regret 
that the intense cold which the Colonel experienced on his return journey 
from Leh should have injured his constitution. He is suffering from an 
affection of the spine which necessitates his going about on crutches. He 
is now Secretary to the Agricultural Commission of Turkistan. 

The Russians further complain that the Indian Authorities had also been 
unnecessarily suspicious as regards Prince Galitzin, who, “although he 
has lost his right arm, and was attended only by three peasant servants, 
was not allowed to return by the Karakorum pass on his way back to 
Tashkand.” All we can say is that Prince Galitzin was allowed the ex- 
ceptional privilege of attending the Aligurh manceuvres. The Russians 
also laugh at the English Topographical Department having published 
maps marked secret, when Russia had better maps and on a much bigger 
scale of the regions which are regarded with such jealous suspicion. To 
this we can only reply that it is perfectly true that the Russian Foreign 
Office has always been able to get our maps when they might be denied 
to English applicants, some of whom, indeed, could have given more in- 
formation, say to the War Office, than they expected to receive in return. 
Col. Grambcheffsky himself seems to be an instance of what we affirm. 
His invaluable autograph map, which we publish in this issue, has the 
serious mistake of putting ‘“‘ Hunza” on the wrong side of the river, and 
does not mention Nagyr at all, which is on the opposite side. Yet Col. 
Grambcheffsky is supposed to have been in Hunza. A second map of 
his, which we have seen, repeats the mistake. The Royal Geographical 
Society, which is supposed to be supplied with all non-confidential informa- 
tion by the War Office, published a map of Mr. Littledale’s journey, that 
puts, it is true, Hunza on the right side, but also omits Nagyr. Vow, 
the Russian Geographical Society has published a map which puts these 
matters perfectly right, and in this, as also in many other particulars, is 
evidently based on the last English official maps. The Russians state 
that if England would carry out their interpretation of the alleged treaty 
obligations made by Lord Loftus at Livadia and St. Petersburg, the Cen- 
tral Asian question could be settled peaceably. It seems to us that 
Russia is far less prepared to go to war at present than we are, and that 
there is a complete reply to the articles in the St. Petersburg Herald on 
the origin, history, and bearings of the Pamir question.—Za/tor. 
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HUNZA, NAGYR, AND THE PAMIR REGIONS.* 


I wisn to record how from small beginnings, owing to 
carelessness, exclusiveness, and official desire for promotion, 
Northern India may be lost and British interests in Europe 
and Asia become subordinate, as they have often been, 
to Russian guidance; how statesmanship has laboriously 
invited dangers which physical barriers had almost rendered 
impossible ; and how it may still be practicable to maintain 
as independent States the numerous mountain strongholds 
which Nature has interposed between encroachment and 
intrigue from either the Russian or the English sphere of 
action in Asia, much to the benefit of these two Powers 
and of the peace of mankind. 

When, after an enormous expenditure of men and money 
and during campaigns which lasted over thirty-six years, 
a task in 





Russia had conquered independent Circassia 
which she was largely aided by our preventing provisions 
and ammunitions from reaching by sea the so-called rebels,. 
although we ourselves were fighting against her in 1856,. 
quorum pars parva fut, it was easy to foresee that our con- 
duct, which some called chivalry, others. loyalty, and some 
duplicity or folly, would give her the present command of 
the Black Sea and lead to the subjugation of Circassia. The 
same conduct was repeated at Panjdeh, and: may be repeated 
on the Pamir, much to the personal advantage of the discreet 
officers concerned.. We have also recently discovered that 
the holding of Constantinople by a neutral Power is not 
essential to British interests, as we had long ago found out 
that neither Merv nor Herat were keys to India. Indeed, 


* T began to write this paper as an introduction to an academical treat- 
ment of the history, language, and customs of Hunza-Nagyr, when the 
apparently, sudden, but, probably, calculated complications on that 
frontier compelled me to abandon my task for the present and to discuss 
instead the ephemeral news as they were published from day to day in 
the press. 
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as we give up position after position, acrop of honours falls 
to those who bring about our losses and, like charity, covers 
a multitude of political sins of ignorance or treason. 

It seemed, however, that there was one obscure corner 
which the official sidelight could not irradiate. Valley 
after valley, plateau after plateau, high mountains and 
difficult passes separate the populations of India from those 
of Central Asia. Innumerable languages and warlike races, 
each unconquerable in their own strongholds if their 
autonomy and traditions are respected, intervene between 
invaders from either side who would lead masses of disci- 
plined slaves to slaughter and conquest. It is not necessary 
to draw an imaginary line on Lord Salisbury’s large or 
small Map of Asia across mountains and rivers, and divid- 
ing arbitrarily tribes and kingdoms whose ancestry is the 
same, call it “the neutral zone.” No sign-board need 
indicate “the way to India,” and amid much ado about 
nothing by ambitious subordinates and puzzled superiors 
settle to the momentary satisfaction of the British public 
that Russia can go so far and no farther. Where the 
cold, the endless marching over inhospitable ground, and 
starvation do not show the frontier, the sparse population, 
the unknown tongue, and the bullet of the raider will 
indicate it sufficiently, without adding to the number of 
generals or knights for demarcating impossible boundaries. 

The reassurances given by Lords Lansdowne and Cross 
to the native Princes of India indicate the policy that 
should be adopted with regard to all the Mountain States 
beyond India proper. It is by everywhere respecting the 
existing indigenous Oriental Governments that we protect 
them and ourselves against invasion from without and 
treachery from within. The loyalty of our feudatories is 
most chivalrous and touching, but it should be based on 
enlightened self-interest in order to withstand the utmost 


strain. The restoration of some powers to the Maharaja 
of Kashmir came not a minute too soon. Wherever else- 
where reasonable claims are withheld, they should be gene- 
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rously and speedily conceded. The Indian princes know 
full well that we are arming them, at their own expense, 
against a common foe who is not wanting in promises, 
and who is already posing as a saviour to the people of 
Raushan, Shignan, Wakhan, Hunza, and even Badakh- 
shan, whose native dynasties or traditions we have either 
already put aside or are believed to threaten. 

As for the small States offering a fruitful field for intrigue, 
their number and internal jealousies (except against a com- 
mon foreign invader) are in themselves a greater safeguard 
than the resistance of a big but straggling ally, whose 
frontier, when broken through at one of its many weak 
points, finds an unresisting population from which all 
initiative has disappeared. The intrigue or treachery of 
a big ally is also a more serious matter than that of a 
little State. What does it matter if English and Russian 
agents intrigue or fraternize among the oves folz, and 
the Kirghiz shepherds of the Pamir, or advocate their 
respective civilizations in Yasin, Chitral, Wakhan, Nagyr, 
Hunza, etc. Ambitious employés of both empires will 
always trouble waters, in order to fish in them ; but their 
trouble is comparatively innocuous, and resembles that of 
Sisyphus when it has to be repeated or wasted in a dozen 
States, before the real defences of either India or of Russia 
in Asia are reached. Indeed, so far as India is concerned, 
the physical difficulties on our side of the Himalayas or of 
the Hindukush, except at a few easily defensible passes, are 
insuperable to an invader, even after he has crowned the 
more approachable heights when coming from the North. 

The only policy worthy of the name is to leave the 
Pamir alone. Whatever line is drawn, it is sure to be 
encroached upon by either side. Races will be found to 
overlap it, and in the attempt to gather the fold, as with 
the Sarik and Salor Turkomans, a second Panjdeh is sure 
to follow. Intrigues will be active on both sides of the 
line; and, as in Kashmir, the worried people will hail the 
foreigner as a saviour, so long as he has not taken posses- 
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sion, when they find his little finger heavier than the whole 
body of the indigenous oppressor. I have suffered so much 
from my persistent exposure of the misrule and intrigues of 
Kashmir by those who now hail the fazt accompli of its 
practical annexation, that I may claim to be heard in favour 
of at least one feature of its former native administration. 
With bodies of troops averaging from 20 to 200, the late 
Maharaja, who foresaw what has happened after his death, 
kept the Hunza-Nagyr frontier in order. It certainly was 
by rule of thumb, and had no dockets, red tape, and reports. 
Indeed, his frontier guardians were, as I found them, asleep 
during a state of siege in 1866, or, when war was over, 
were engaged in storing grain oz¢szde the forts ; but peace was 
kept as it will never be again, in spite of 2,000 Imperial 
troops, first-rate roads, and suspension bridges over the 
“ Shaitan Naré, 


’ 


’ instead of the rotten rope-way that spanned 
‘““Satan’s Gorge,” or of boats dragged up from Srinagar 
over the mountains to enable a dozen sepoys to cross the 
Indus at a time, or to convey couriers with a couple of 
bullets, some dried butter-cakes, and an open letter or two, 
who ran the siege at Gilgit and brought such effective 
reinforcements to its defenders! 

Nor has our diplomacy been more effectual than our 
arms, as the encounter at Chalt with Hunza-Nagyr, 
hereditary foes, but whom our policy has united against us, 
hasshown. Tous Nagyr is decidedly friendly ; but a worm 
will turn if trodden on by some of our too quickly ad- 
vanced subalterns. That, however, the wise and amiable 
Chief of Nagyr, a patriarch with a large progeny, and pre- 
serving the keenness of youth in his old age, is really 
friendly to us in spite of provocation, may be inferred from 
the following letter to me, which does credit alike to his 
head and heart, and which is far from showing him to be 
our inveterate foe, as alleged by the Pzonecer. His eldest 
son began to teach me the remarkable Khajuna language, 
which I first committed to writing in 1866, during the siege 
of Gilgit, and another son continued the lessons in 1886. 
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The latter is a hostage in Kashmir, to secure the good 
behaviour of his tribe, which is really infinitely superior in 
culture and piety to those around them. The father, who 
is over 90, writes in Persian to the following effect, after the 
usual compliments :—“ The affairs of this place are by your 
fortune in a fair way, and I am in good health and con- 
stantly ask the same for you from the Throne which grants 
requests. Your kind favour with a drawing of the Mosque 
has reached me, and has given me much pleasure and 
satisfaction. The reason of the delay in its receipt and 
acknowledgment is due to the circumstance that, owing to 
disturbances ( feséd) I have not sent agents to Kashmir this 
year. After the restoration of peace, I will send [a letter | 
with them. In the meanwhile, I have caught your hem 
[seek your protection] for my son Habibullah Khan, a 
beloved son, about whom I am anxious; the aforesaid son 
is a well-wisher to the illustrious English Government. 
—Za’rar Kuan.” [The letter was apparently written in 
June last, when Zhe Times reported a “rising,” because 
the British Agent was at Chalt with 500 men. | 

It seems to me that none but a farseeing man could, in 
the midst of a misunderstanding, if not a fight, with us, so 
write to one in the enemy’s camp, unless he were a true 
man alike in war and peace, and a ruler whose good-will 
was worth acquiring. As for his son, I know him to be 
indeed well-disposed to our Government. He was very 
popular among our officers when I saw him in Kashmir, 
owing to his modesty, amiability, and unsurpassed excel- 
lence at Polo. In fact, my friendship with several of the 
chiefs since 1866 has aided our good relations with them ; 
and it is a pity if they should be destroyed for want of a 
little ‘‘ savoir,” as also “ savozr fatre,” on our part. 

Between the States of Nagyr and Hunza there exists a 
perpetual feud. They are literally rivals, being separated 
by a swift-flowing river on which, at almost regulated 
distances, one Nagyr fort on one bank frowns at the 
Hunza fort on the cther. The paths along the river sides 
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are very steep, involving at times springing from one ledge 
of a rock to another, or dropping on to it from a height of 
six feet, when, if the footing is lost, the wild torrent sweeps 
one away. Colonel Biddulph does not credit the Nagyris 
with bravery. History, however, does not bear out his 
statement; and the defeat inflicted on the Kashmir troops 
under Nathu Shah in 1848 is a lesson even for the arro- 
gance of a civilized invader armed with the latest rifle. 
The Nagyris are certainly not without culture ; in music 
they were proficient before the Muhammadan piety of the 
Shiah sect somewhat tabooed the art. At all events, they 
are different in character from the Hunzas with whom they 
share the same language, and their chiefs the same ancestry. 
The Hunzas, in whom a remnant of the Huns may be 
found, were great kidnappers ; but under Kashmir influence 
they stopped raiding since 1869, till the confusion inci- 
dental to our interference revived their gone occupation. 
Indeed, it is asserted on good authority, that even our ally 
of Chitral, who had somewhat abandoned the practice of 
selling his Shiah or Kalasha Kafir subjects into slavery, 
and who had so disposed of the miners for not working his 
ruby mines to profit, has now returned to the trade in men, 
‘‘ with the aid of our present of rifles and our moral support.” 
Nor is Bokhara said to be behind Chitral in the revival of 
the slave-trade from Darwéz, in spite of Russian influence ; 
so that we have the remarkable instance of two great 
Powers both opposed to slavery and the slave-trade, having 
revived it in their approach to one another. Nor is a 
third Power, quite blameless in the matter; for when we 
worried Hunza, that robber-nest remembered its old allegi- 
ance to distant Kitai and arranged with the Chinese 


authorities at Yarkand to be informed of the departure of [ 


a caravan. ‘Then, after intercepting it on the Kulanuldi 
road, the Hunzas would take those they kidnapped from it 
back for sale to Yarkand ! 


As a matter of fact, we have now a scramble for the 
regions surrounding and extending into the Pamirs by 
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three Powers, acting either directly or through States of 
Straw. The claims of Bokhara to Karategin and Dar- 
waz—if not to Shignan, Raushan, and Wakhan are as 
little founded as are those of Afghanistan on the latter three 
districts. Indeed, even the Afghan right to Badakhshan 
is very weak. The Russian claims through Khokand on 
the pasturages of the Kirghiz in two-thirds of the Pamirs 
are also as fanciful as those of Kashmir or China on 
Hunza. As in the scramble for Africa, the natives them- 
selves are not consulted, and their indigenous dynasties 
have been either destroyed, or dispossessed, or ignored. 


In an Indian paper, received by to-day’s mail (29 Nov., 
1891), I find the following paragraph : ‘‘ Col. A. G. Durand, 
British Agent at Gilgit, has received definite orders to bring 
the robber tribes of Hunzaand Nagar under control. These 
tribes are the pirates of Central Asia, whose chief occupa- 
tion is plundering caravans on the Yarkand and Kashgar. 
Any prisoners they take on these expeditions are sold into 
slavery. Colonel Durand has established an outpost at 
Chalt, about thirty miles beyond Gilgit, on the Hunza 
river, and intends making a road to Aliabad, the capital 
of the Hunza chief, at once. That he will meet with armed 
opposition in doing so is not improbable.” 

For some months past the mo¢ a’ordre appears to have 
been given to the Anglo-Indian Press, to excite public 
feeling against Hunza and Nagyr, two States which have 
been independent for fourteen centuries. The cause of 
offence is not stated, nor, as far as I know, does one exist 
of sufficient validity to justify invasion. In the /zoneer 
and the C7v7l and Military Gazette 1 find vague allusions 
to the disloyalty or recalcitrance of the above-mentioned 
tribes, and to the necessity of punishing’ them. As Nagyr 
is extremely well-disposed towards the British, and is 
only driven into making common cause with its hereditary 
foe and rival of Hunza by fear of a common danger,—the 
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loss of their independence,—I venture to point out the im- 
policy and injustice of interfering with these principalities. 

I have already referred to a letter from the venerable 
chief of Nagyr, in which he strongly commends to my care 
one of his sons, Raja Habibulla, as a well-wisher of the 
English Government. Indeed, he has absolutely done 
nothing to justify any attack on the integrity of his country ; 
and before we invade it other means to secure peace should 
be tried. I have no doubt that I, for one, could induce 
him to comply with everything in reason, if reason, and not 
an excuse for taking his country, is desired. Nagyr has 
never joined Hunza in kidnapping expeditions, as is alleged 
in the above-quoted paragraph. Indeed, slavery is an 
abomination to the pious and peaceful agriculturist of that 
interesting country. The Nagyris are musical and were fond 
of dances, polo, ibex da¢twe-hunting, archery and shooting 
from horseback, and other manly exercises ; but the growing 
piety of the race has latterly proscribed music and dancing, 
The accompanying drawing of a Nagyri dance in the 
neighbouring Gilgit gives a good idea of similar perfor- 
mances at Nagyr. 

The country is full of legendary lore, but less so than 
Hunza, where Grimm’s fairy tales appear to be translated 
into actual life. No war is undertaken except at the 
supposed command of an unseen fairy, whose drum is on 
such occasions sounded in the mountains. Ecstatic women, 
inhaling the smoke of a cedar-branch, announce the future, 
tell the past, and describe the state of things in neighbour- 
ing valleys. They are thus alike the prophets, the historians, 
and the journalists of the tribe. They probably now tell 
their indignant hearers how, under the pretext of shooting 


or of commerce, Europeans have visited their country, 


which they now threaten to destroy with strange and 
murderous weapons ; but Hunza is “ayeshd,” or “ heaven- 
born,” and the fairies, if not the inaccessible nature of the 
country, will continue to protect it. 

The folly of invading Hunza and Nagyr is even greater 
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than the physical obstacles to which I have already referred. 
Here, between the Russian and the British spheres of in- 
fluence in Central Asia, we have not only the series of 
Pamirs, or plateaux and high valleys, which I first brought 
to notice on linguistic grounds, in the map accompanying 
my tour in Dardistan in 1866 (the country between 
Kashmir and Kabul), and which have been recently con- 
firmed topographically ; but we have also a large series of 
mountainous countries, which, if left alone, or only assured 
of our help against a foreign invader, would guarantee for 
ever the peace alike of the Russian, the British, and the 
Chinese frontiers. Unfortunately, we have allowed Af- 
ghanistan to annex Badakhshan, Raushan, Shignan, and 
Wakhan, at much loss of life to their inhabitants; and Russia 
has similarly endorsed the shadowyand recent claims of Bok- 
hara on neighbouring provinces, like Darwaz and Karategin. 

It is untrue that Hunza and Nagyr were ever tributaries 
of Kashmir, except in the sense that they occasionally sent 
a handful of gold dust to its Maharaja, and received sub- 
stantial presents in return. It is to China or Kitdi that 
Hunza considers itself bound by an ancient, but vague, 
allegiance. Hunza and Nagyr, ‘that will only unite against 
a foreign common foe, have more than once punished 
Kashmir when attempting invasion ; but they are not hostile 
to Kashmir, and Nagyr even sends one of the princes to 
Srinagar as a guarantee of its peaceful intentions. At the 
same time, it is not very many months ago that they gave 
us trouble at Chalt, when we sought to establish an out- 
post, threatening the road to Hunza and the independence 
alike of Hunza and Nagyr. 

Just as Nagyr is pious, so Hunza is impious. Its re- 
ligion is a perversion even of the heterodox Mulai faith, 
which is Shiah Muhammadan only in name, but pantheistic 
in substance. It prevails in Punyal, Zebak, Darwaz, ete. 
The Tham, or Raja, of Hunza used to dance in a Mosque 
and hold revels in it. Wine is largely drunk in Hunaa, 
and like the Druses of the Lebanon, the “initiated” Mulais 
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may consider nothing a crime that is not found out. In- 
deed, an interesting connection can be established between 
the doctrines of the so-called ‘“‘Assassins” of the Crusaders, 
which have been handed down to the Druses, and those 
of the Muldis in various parts of the Hindukush. Their 
spiritual chief gave me a few pages of their hitherto mys- 
terious Bible, the “ Kelam-i-Pir,” in 1886, which I have 
translated, and shortly intend to publish. All I can now 
say is, that, whatever the theory of their faith, the practice 
depends, as elsewhere, on circumstances and the character 
of the race. 

The language of Hunza and Nagyr solves many philo- 
logical puzzles. It is a prehistoric remnant, in which a 
series of simple consonantal or vowel sounds stands for 
various groups of ideas, relationships, etc. It establishes 
the great fact, that customs and the historical and other 
associations of a race are the basis of the so-called rules of 
grammar. The cradle, therefore, of human thought as 
expressed in language, whether of the Aryan, the Turanian, 
or the Shemitic groups, is to be found in the speech of 
Hunza-Nagyr; and to destroy this by foreign intervention, 
which has already brought new diseases into the Hindu- 
kush, as also a general linguistic deterioration, would be a 
greater act of barbarism than to permit the continuance of 
Hunza raiding on the Yarkand road. Besides, that raiding 
can be stopped again, by closing the slave-markets of 
Badakhshan, Bokhara, and Yarkand, or by paying a subsidy, 
say of £1,0co per annum, to the Hunza chief. 

Indeed, as has already been pointed out, the recrudes- 
cence of kidnapping is largely due to the state of insecurity 
and confusion caused by our desire to render the Afghan 
and the Chinese frontiers conterminous with our own, in 
the vain belief that the outposts of three large and distant 
kingdoms, acting in concert, will keep Russia more effec- 
tively out of India than a number of small independent 
republics or principalities. Afghanistan may now be big, 
but every so-called subject in her outlying districts is her 
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inveterate foe. As stated in a letter from Nevsky to the 
Calcutta Englishman, in connection with Colonel Gramb- 
cheffsky’s recent explorations : 

“One and all, these devastated tribes are firm in their 
conviction that the raids of their Afghan enemies were 
prompted and supported by the gold of Abdur Rahman’s 
English protectors. They will remember this on the plateau 
of Pamir, and among the tribes of Kaffiristan.” 

However colourable this statement may be as regards 
Shigndn, Raushan, and perhaps even Wakhan, I believe 
that the Kafirs are still our friends. At the same time it 
should not be forgotten that, owing to the closing of the 
slave-markets in Central Asia, the sale of Shiah subjects 
had temporarily stopped in Chitral. The Kafirs were being 
less molested by kidnapping Muhammadan neighbours; the 
Hunzas went back to agriculture, which the Nagyris had 
never abandoned; Kashmir, India, and the Russian side of 
Central Asia afforded no opening for the sale of human be- 
ings. The insensate ambition of officials, British and Russian, 
the gift of arms to marauding tribes and the destruction 
of Kashmir influence, have changed all this, and it is only 
by a return to “masterly inactivity,” which does not mean the 
continuance of the Cimmerian darkness that now exists as 
to the languages and histories of the most interesting races 
of the world, that the peace and pockets of three mighty 
empires can be saved. 

In the meanwhile, it is to the interest of Russia to force 
us into heavy military expenditure by false alarms; to create 
distrust between ourselves and China by pretending that 
Russia and England alone have civilizing missions in 
Central Asia, with which Chinese tyranny would interfere ; 
to hold up before us the Will-o’-the-wisp of an im possible de- 
marcation of the Pamirs, and finally, to ally itself with China 
against India. For let it not be forgotten, that once the 
Trans-Siberian railway is completed, China will be like wax 
in her hand ; and that she will be compelled to place her im- 
mense material in men and food at the disposal of an 
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overawing, but, as far as the fersonnel is concerned, not 
unamiable neighbour. The tribes, emasculated by our 
overwhelming civilization, and driven into three large camps, 
will no longer have the power of resistance that they now 
possess separately. 

Let us therefore leave intact the two great belts of terri- 
tories that Nature has raised for the preservation of peace 
in Asia—the Pamir with its adjacent regions to the east 
and west, and the zone of the Hindukush with its hives of 
independent tribes, intervening between Afghanistan on 
the one side and Kashmir on the other, till India proper is 
reached. This will never be the case by a foreign invader, 
unless diplomatists “meddle and muddle,” and try to put 
together what Nature has put asunder. What we require 
is the cultivation of greater sympathy in our relations with 
natives ; and, comparing big things with small, it is to this 
feeling that I myself owed my safety, when I put off the dis- 
guise in which I crossed the Kashmir frontier in 1866 into 
countries then wrongly supposed by our Government to be 
inhabited by cannibals. This charge was also made, with 
equal error, by one tribe against the other. Then too, as 
in 1886, the Indian Press spoke of Russian intrigues ; but 
then, as in 1886, I found the very name of Russia to be un- 
known, except where it had been learnt from a Kashmir 
Munshi, who had no business to be there at all,as the treaty of 
1846, by which we sold Kashmir to Ghulab Singh, assigned 
the Indus as his boundary on the west. Now, as to the 
question as to “What and where are the Pamirs?” I have 
already stated my view in a letter to the Editor of the 
Morning Post, which | trust I may be allowed to quote : 

“As some of the statements made at the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society are likely to cause a sense of false 
security, as dangerous to peace as a false alarm, I write to 


say that ‘Pamirs’ do not mean ‘deserts,’ or ‘broken valleys, 
and that they are not uninhabitable or useless for move- 
ments of large bodies of men. They may be all this in 
certain places, at certain periods of the year, and under 
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certain conditions; but had our explorers or statesmen paid 
attention to the languages of this part of the world, as 
they should in regard to every other with which they deal, 
they would have avoided many idle conjectures and the 
complications that may follow therefrom. I do not wish 
them to refer to philologists who have never been to the 
East, and who interpret ‘Pamir’ as meaning the ‘ Upa- 
Meru’ Mountain of Indian mythology, but to the people 
who frequent the Pamirs during the summer months, year 
after year, for purposes of pasturage, starting from various 
points, and who in their own languages (Yarkandi, Turki, 
and Kirghiz) call the high plain, elevated valley, table-land, or 
plateau which they come across ‘ Pamir.’ There are, there- 
fore, in one sense many ‘ Pamirs,’ and as a ¢out-ensembdle, 
one ‘ Pamir,’ or geographically, ¢#e ‘Pamir.’ The legend of 
the two brothers, ‘Alichur and Pamir,’ is merely a personi- 
fication of two plateaux. Indeed, the obvious and popular 
idea which has always attached to the word ‘Pamir,’ is the 
correct one, whether it is the geographical ‘roof of the 
world, the ‘Bam-i-dunya’ of the poet, or the ‘ Pamir- 
dunya’ of the modern journalist. We have, therefore, to 
deal with a series of plateaux, the topographical limits of 
which coincide with linguistic, ethnographical, and political 
limits. To the North, the Pamirs have the Trans-Altaic 
Mountain range marking the Turki element, under Russian, 
influence; the Panja river, by whatever name, on the West is 
a Tadjik or Iranian Frontier { Affghan]. The Sarikol on the 
East is a Tibetan, Mongolian, or Chinese Wall, and the South 
is our natural frontier, the Hindukush, to go beyond which is 
physical death to the Hindu, and political ruin to the holder 
of India, as it also is certain destruction to the invader, 
except by one pass, which I need not name, and which is 
accessible from a Pamir. That the Pamirs are not unin- 
habitable may be inferred from Colonel Grambcheffsky’s 
account [which is published at length elsewhere in this issue 
of the AstaTic QuaRTERLY Review]. A few passages from it 
must now suffice:—‘ The Pamir is far from being a wilder- 
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ness. It contains a permanent population, residing in it both 


summer and winter.’ ‘The population is increasing to a 


marked extent.’ ‘Slavery on the Pamir is flourishing: 
moreover, the principal contingents of slaves are obtained 


from Chatrar, Jasen, and Kanshoot, chanates under the 


protectorate of England.’ ‘On descending into Pamir we 
found ourselves between the cordons of the Chinese and 
Affghan armies.’ ‘The population of Shoognan, number- 
ing 2,000 families, had fled to Pamir, hoping to find a refuge 
in the Russian Provinces’ (from ‘the untold atrocities which 


the Affghans were committing in the conquered provinces of, 


Shoognan, etc.). ‘I term the whole of the tableland “ Pamir,” 
in view of the resemblance of the valleys to each other.’ 
‘The climate of the Pamirs is variable, from more than 
tropical heat in the sun to arctic cold in the shade, and in 
consequence, is alike provocative and destructive of life. 
Dr. G. Capus, who crossed them from north to south, exactly 
as Mr. Littledale has done, but several months in the year 
before him, says in his ‘Observations Météorologiques sur 
le Pamir,’ which he sent to the last Oriental Congress,— 
‘The first general fact is the inconstancy of severe cold. 
The nights are generally coldest just before sunrise.’ ‘We 
found an extreme amplitude of 61 deg. between the absolute 
minimum and maximum, and of 41 deg. between the mini- 
mum and the maximum in the shade during the same day.’ 
‘The thermometer rises and falls rapidly with the height of 
the sun.’ ‘Great cold is less frequent and persistent than 
was believed to be the case at the period of the year dealt 
with’ (March 13 to April 19), ‘and is compensated by 
daily intervals of elevation of temperature, which permit 
animal life, represented by a fairly large number of species, 
and including man, to keep up throughout the winter under 
endurable conditions. Yet ‘the water-streak of snow, 
which has melted in contact with a dark object, freezes 
immediately when put into the shadow of the very same 
object.’ . . . The solution of political difficulties in Central 


Asia is not in a practically impossible, and certainly unmain- 
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tainable,demarcation of the Pamirs, but in the strengthening 
of the autonomy of the most interesting races that inhabit 
the series of Circassias that already guard the safety alike 
of British, Chinese, and of Russian dominion or spheres of 
influence in Central Asia.” 

Woxinc, Vov. 29. 

It is not impossible that the tribes may again combine 
in 1892 as they did in 1866 to turn out the Kashmir troops 
from Gilgit. The want of wisdom shown in forcing on the 
construction of a road from Chalt to Aliabad, in the centre 
of Hunza,‘as announced in to-day’s Zzmes, must bring on, if 
not a confederation of the tribes against us, at any rate their 
awakened distrust. It is doubtful whether it was ever ex- 
pedient to establish an outpost at Gilgit, and the carrying it 
still farther to the traditional apple of discord, the holding of 
Chalt, which commands the Hunza road, is still more im- 
politic. Asin Affghanistan, so here, whatever power does zo¢ 
interfere is looked upon as the saviour from present evils. 
Once we have created big agglomerations under Affghani- 
stan, or China, or Kashmir, we are liable to the dangers fol- 
lowing either on collapse, want of cohesion, treachery from 
within, the ambitions of a few men at the respective courts, 
or, as with us, to serious fluctuations in foreign politics due to 
the tactics of English parties. The change, therefore, from 
natural boundaries to the wirepulling of diplomatists at 
Kabul, Peking, or Downing Street is not in the interests 
of peace, of our empire, or of civilization. Besides, it should 
not be forgotten that we have added an element of dis- 
turbance, far more subtle than the Babu, to our frontier 
difficulties. The timid Kashmiri is unsurpassed as an 
intriguer and adventurer among tribes beyond his frontier. 
The time seems to have arrived when, in the words of the 
well-known Persian proverb,* the sparseness of races round 

* “© Agar qahat rijal uftad az-si qaum kam giri. 
Yakim Affghan, doyum Kambé, soytum bad-zat Kashmiri.” 
If there.(ever) should be a scarcity of men, freque.t little (beware of) 


three peoples: one the Affghan, the second the Kambé, and the third the 
bad-raced Kashmiri. 
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the Pamirs should bid us to be on our guard against the 
Affghan, the “bad-raced” Kashmiri,and the Kambd (supposed 
to be the tribe on the banks of the Jhelum beyond Mozaf- 
farabad). Perhaps, however, the Kambé is the Heathen 
Chinee ; and the proverb would then be entirely applicable 
to the present question. After the construction of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, Russia will be able to exert the 
greatest pressure on China. The Russian strength at 
Vladivostok is already enormous, and when the time comes 
she can hurl an overwhelming force on what remains of 
Chinese Manchuria, before which Chinese resistance will 
melt like snow. Peking and the north of China are thus 
quite at the mercy of Russia. She will find there the most 
populous country of those she rules in Asia, and with ample 
supplies. China has a splendid raw material, militarily 
speaking ; and Russia could there form the biggest army 
that has ever been seen in Asia, to hold zz ¢errorem over a 
rival or to hurl at the possessions of a foe. 

It is against such possibilities that the maintenance of 
“masterly inactivity,” qualified by the moral and, if need 
be, pecuniary or other material support of the Anglo-Indian 
Government is needed. This is the object of this paper, 
before I enter into the more agreeable task of describing 
the languages, customs, and country of perhaps the most § 
interesting races that inhabit the globe. 


The Times of the 30th November publishes a map of 
the Pamirs and an account of the questions connected with 
them that, like many other statements in its articles on 
“Indian affairs,” are incorrect and misleading. Having 
been on a special mission by the Panjab Government, in 
1866, when I discovered the races and languages of 
“ Dardistan,” and gave the country that name, and again 
having been on special duty with the Foreign Department 
of the Government of India in 1886 in connection with 
the Boorishki language and race of Hunza, Nagyr, and a 
part of Yasin, regarding which I have recently completed 
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Part I. of a large work, I may claim to speak with some 
authority as regards these districts, even if I had no other 
claim. The point which I wish to specially contradict at 
present, is the one relating to the Russians bringing them- 
selves into almost direct contact with “the Hunza and other 
tribes subject to Kashmir and, as such, entitled to British 
protection and under British control.” 

When I crossed the then Kashmir frontier in 1866, in 
the disguise of a Bokhara Maulvi, armed with a testimonial 
of Muhammadan theological learning, I found that the 
tribes of Hunza, Nagyr, Dareyl, Yasin, and Chitral had 
united under the leadership of the last-named to expel the 
Kashmir invaders from the Gilgit Fort. My mission was 
a purely linguistic one; but the sight of dying and dead 
men along the road, that of heads stuck up along the 
march of the Kashmir troops, and the attempts made on 
my life by our feudatory, the late Maharaja of Kashmir, 
compelled me to pay attention to other matters besides 
the languages, legends, songs, and fables of the interesting 
} races with whom I now came in contact under circum- 
stances that might not seem to be favourable to the accom- 
plishment of my task. I had been warned by the then 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, Sir Donald McLeod, 
whose like we have not seen again, not to cross the frontier, 
as the tribes beyond were supposed to be cannibals ; but as 
I could not get the information of which I was in search 
within our frontier, I had to cross it. My followers were 
frightened off by all sorts of wild stories, till our party was 
reduced from some fifty to three, including myself. The 
reason for all this was, that the Maharaja was afraid that 
I should find out and report his breach of the Treaty by 
which we sold Kashmir to him in 1846, and in which the 
Indus is laid down as his boundary on the west. In 1866, 
therefore, at any rate, even the tenure of Gilgit, which is 
on the other side of the Indus, was contested and illegal, 
whilst the still more distant Hunza and Nagyr had more 
than once inflicted serious punishment on the Kashmir 
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troops that sought to invade districts that have preserved 
their autonomy during the last fourteen centuries, as was 
admitted by Zhe Times of the 2nd November, 1891, before 
its present change with the times, if an unintentional pun 
may be permitted. 

Then, as ever, the Anglo-Indian newspapers spoke of 
Russian intrigues in those regions. I am perfectly certain 
that if, instead of the fussiness of our statesmen and the 
sensationalism of our journals, the languages, history, and 
relations of these little-known races, had been studied by 
them, we should never have heard of Russia in that part of 
the East. It is also not by disingenuousness and short 
cuts on maps or in diplomacy, but by uowledge, that 
physical, ethnographical, and political problems are to be 
solved; nor will the bold and brilliant robberies of Russia 
be checked by our handing over the inhabitants of the 
supposed ‘cradle of the human race” to Affghan, Kashmir, 
or Chinese usurpations. Above all, it is a loss of time to 
palm off myths as history in order to suit the policy or 
conceal the ignorance of the moment. 

Just as little as Darwaz and Karategin are ancestral 
dominions of Bokhara, and, therefore, under Russian in- 
fluence, so little did even Badakhshan, and much less so, 
Raushan, Shignan, and Wakhan, ever really belong to 
Affghanistan. As for the Chinese hold on Turkistan, we 
ourselves denied it when we coquetted with Yakub Khush 
Begi, though Kitai was ever the acknowledged superior 
of Eastern Turkistan. If Hunza admits any allegiance, 
it is to China, and not to Kashmir; and the designations 
of offices of rule in that country are of Chinese, and not of 
Aryan origin, including even “ Tham,” the title of its Raja. 

As a matter of fact, however, the vast number of tribes 
that inhabit the many countries between the Indus and the 
Kuner own no master except their own tribal head or the 
tribal council. From kidnapping Hunza, where the right to 
plunder is monarchical, hereditary, and “ayeshdé” =“ heaven- 
born,” to the peace and learning of republican Kandia or 
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Gabrial, all want to be left alone. If a neighbour becomes 
troublesome, he is raided on till an interchange of presents 
restores harmony. It is impossible to say that either side 
is tributary to the other. The wealthier gives the larger 
present ; the bigger is considered the superior in a general 
sort of way, and so two horses, two dogs, and a handful of 
gold dust are yearly sent by Hunza to Kashmir or to Yar- 
kand asa cloak for much more substantial exactions in return. 
Nagyr sends a basket of apricots instead of the horses and 
dogs. In 1871 Chitral still paid a tribute to Badakhshan 
in slaves, but it would be absurd to infer from this fact that 
Chitral ever acknowledged the suzerainty of Jehandar Shah, 
or of the Affghan faction that dispossessed him. Nor were 
the Khaibaris, or other highway robbers, our rulers, because 
we paid them blackmail, or they our subjects because they 
might bring us “sweetmeats.” 

The points in which most Englishmen are as deficient 
as Russians are generally proficient, are language and a 
sympathetic manner with natives. That, however, linguistic 
knowledge is not useless may be inferred from the fact that 
it enabled me, to use the words of my Chief, Commissary 
General H. S. Jones, C.B., during the Russian War in 1855, 
“to pass unharmed through regions previously unknown 
and among tribes hitherto unvisited by any European.” 

Also in topography and geography linguistics are neces- 
sary ; and the absurd mistakes now made at certain learned 
societies and in certain scientific journals, regarding the 
Pamirs, would be avoided by a little study of the Oriental 
languages concerned. In 1866, the map which accompanies 
my philological work on ‘ Dardistan” shows, on linguistic 
grounds, and on the basis of native itineraries, the various 
Pamirs that have been partially revealed within the last 
few weeks, or have been laboriously ascertained by ex- 
pensive Russian and British expeditions between 1867 
and 1890. The publication of my material, collected at my 
own expense and which shall no longer be delayed, would 
have saved many complications; but when, ¢.¢., I pointed out, 
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in 1866, that the Indus, after leaving Bunji, ran west instead 
of south, as on the then existing maps, I got into trouble 
with the Topographical Survey, which “discovered” the 
fact through its well-known “ Mulla” in 1876. The salva- 
tion of India that is not made “departmentally” is crucified ; 
and whoever does not belong to the regular military or civil 
services has no business to know or to suggest. Mr. Curzon, 
when presiding at a meeting of the late Oriental Congress, 
assured us that a new era had risen; but only the other 
night, at the Royal Geographical Society, a complaint was 
made of the reluctance of official departments in giving 
the Society information. As a rule, the mysteriousness of 
offices only conceals their ignorance, of which we have an 
instance in Capt. Younghusband being sent to shut the 
passes after the Russians had already stolen a march on, or 
through, them. 


The neutralization of the Pamirs is the only solution of a 
difficulty created by the conjectural treaties of diplomatists 
and the ambition of military emissaries. Left as a huge 
happy hunting-ground for sportsmen, or as pasturage for 
nomads from whatever quarter, the Pamirs form the most 
perfect “neutral zone” conceivable. That the wanderings 
of these nomads should be accompanied by territorial or poli- 
tical claims, whether by Russia, China, Affghanistan, Kash- 
mir, or ourselves, is the height of absurdity. As for Hunza- 
Nagyr, the sooner they are left to themselves the better 
for us, who are not bound to help Kashmir in encroaching 
on them. Kashmir managed them very fairly after 1848 ; 
and when it was occasionally defeated, its prestige did not 
suffer, for the next summer invariably found the tribal envoys 


again suing for peace and presents. The sooner the Gilgit 
Agency is withdrawn, the greater will be our reputation 
for fair dealing. Besides, we can take hostages from the 
Chiefs’ families as guarantees of future tranquillity. Hunza- 
Nagyr are certainly not favourable to Russia, whilst Nagyr 
is decidedly friendly to us. The sensational account of 
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Colonel Grambcheffsky’s visit to Hunza, which he places on 
his map where Nagyr is, seems to be one of the usual traps 
to involve us in great military expenditure and to alienate 
the tribes from us. It is also not creditable that, for party 
or personal purposes, the peaceful and pious Nagyris,— whom 
our own Gilgit Resident, Colonel Biddulph, has reported on 
as distinguished for “ timidity and incapacity for war,” “never 
having joined the Hunza raids,” “ slavery being unknown in 
Nagyr,’—-should be described as “kidnappers,” “raiders 
slave-dealers,” “robbers,” and ‘‘ scoun- 
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along with Hunza, 
drels,”—statements made by a correspondent from Gilgit in 
a morning newspaper of to-day, and toall of which I give an 
unqualified contradiction. 

The establishment of the Gilgit Agency has already drawn 
attenticn to the shortest road for the invasion of India ; and 
it is significant that its advocate at Gilgit should admit that 
all the tribes of the Indus Valley “sympathized with the 
Hunzas,” from whose depredations they are erroneously sup- 
posed to have suffered, and that they were likely “ to attack 
the British from behind by a descent on the Gilgit road” to 
Kashmir, Why should “the only other exit from Gilgit by 
way of the Indus Valley be through territories held by tribes 
hostile to the British”? Have the Gilgit doings already 
alienated the poor, but puritanical Chilasis, tributaries of 
Kashmir, who adjoin our settled British district of Kaghan ? 
Are we to dread the Republic of Muhammadan learning, 
Kandia, that has not a single fort; pastoral Dareyl ; the 
Koli-Palus traders; agricultural Tangir, and other little 
Republics—one only of eleven houses? As for the places 
beyond them, our officials at Attock, Peshawur, Rawalpindi, 
and Abbottabad will deal with the Pathan tribes in their 
own neighbourhood, which have nothing to do with the 
adjoining Republics of quiet, brave, and intelligent Dards, on 
both sides of the Indus, up to Gilgit, to which I have re- 
ferred, and which deserve our respectful study, sympathy, 
and unobtrusive support. G. W. LEITNER. 

164k December, 1891. 
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The following account, published by Reuter’s Telegram Company, will 
supplement the preceding article :—- 

** WOKING, Dec. 13. 

‘*A representative of Reuter’s Agency interviewed Dr. Leitner at his residence at 
Woking to-day, with the object of eliciting some information on the subject of the Hunza 
and Nagyr tribes, with whom the British forces are at present in conflict. 

‘Dr. Leitner, it is needless to say, is the well-known discoverer of the races and 
languages of Dardistan (the country between Kabul and Kashmir), which he so named 
when sent on a linguistic mission by the Punjab Government in 1864, at a time when the 
various independent tribes, including Hunza and Nagyr, had united in order to turn the 
troops of the Maharaja of Kashmir out of Gilgit. At that time it was considered that 
the treaty of 1846, by which Great Britain sold Kashmir to the Maharaja, had confined 
him to the Indus as his westward boundary, and had therefore rendered his occupation 
of Gilgit an encroachment and breach of treaty. 

‘*Dr. Leitner, although the country was in a state of war, which is not favourable to 
scientific research, managed to collect a mass of information, and a fine ethnographical 
collection, which is at the museum at Woking. He has also made many friends in the 
country, and is doubtless the highest, if not the only, authority regarding these countries. 

‘*Dr. Leitner, who was quite unprepared for to-day’s visit, said that the relations 
which he had kept up with the natives of Gilgit, Hunza, Nagyr, and Yasin forced him 
to the conclusion that a conflict had been entered into which might have easily been 
avoided by a little more sympathy and knowledge, especially of the Nagyr people. In- 
deed, it was not a light matter that could have induced the venerable chief of Nagyr to 
make common cause with his hereditary foe of Hunza, unless he feared that the British 
threatened their respective independence. 

‘* Not many weeks ago Dr. Leitner received a letter from the chief of Nagyr, in which 
he recommended to his kind attention his son, now in Kashmir, on the ground that he, 
even more so than any other member of his numerous family, was a well-wisher to the 
British Government. At that time the chief could not have had any feelings of animosity, 
although he might have protested, together with his rival of Hunza, against the British 
occupation of Chalt. In fact, it was not true that Nagyr and Hunza were really subject 
to Kashmir, except in the vague way in which these States constantly recognised the 
suzerainty of a neighbouring power in the hope of getting substantial presents for their 
offerings of a few ounces of gold dust, a couple of dogs, or basket of apricots, etc. Thus 
Chitral, the ally of Great Britain, used to pay a tribute of slaves to the Ameers of 
Badakshan ; but it would be absurd on that ground to render Chitral a part of Afghan- 
istan, because Badakshan‘now, in a manner, belongs to Abdurrahman. Hunza, again, 
sends a tribute to China ; and, in a general way, China is the only Power that ever had 
a shadow of claim on these countries, but it is a mere shadow. Dr. Leitner said, the 
only policy for Great Britain is, in the words of the Secretary of State or Viceroy, ‘to 
maintain and strengthen all the indigenous Governments.’ This policy he would extend 
to the triangle which has Peshawur for its base, and thereby interpose a series of almost 
impregnable mountainous countries, which would be sufficiently defended by the inde- 
pendence of their inhabitants. If Circassia could oppose Russia for thirty years, even 
although Russia had the command of the Black Sea, how much more effective would be 
the resistance of the innumerable Circassias which Providence had placed between our- 
selves and the Russian frontier in Asia? We ought to have made these tribes look upon 
us as a distant but powerful friend, ready to help them in an emergency; but now, by 
attacking two of them, we caused Russia to be looked upon as the coming Saviour; in- 
deed, the people of Wakhan, on the Pamir side of Hunza, were already doing so, whilst 
Shignan and Roshan, which had been almost depopulated by our friends, the Afghans, 
had already begun to emigrate into Russian territory. Here Dr. Leitner added that the 
Russian claims through Bokhara were as illusory as those of Kashmir, and historically 
even less founded than those of China. Indeed, no one had a right to these countries 
except the indigenous peoples and chiefs who inhabited them ; and in this scramble for 
the regions round the Pamir, great Britain was simply breaking down her natural de- 
fences by stamping out the independence of native tribes and making military roads ; for 
it was the absence of those roads on the British side that rendered it impossible to an 
invader to do England any real harm or to advance on India proper. 

Asked why the trouble had broken out at the present time, Dr. Leitner said, that he 
had been kept without information of the immediate cause, but he felt certain that it was 
owing to the attempt to construct a military road to Hunza, whereby England would only 
facilitate the advent of a possible invader from that direction, besides making Hunza 
throw in its lot with that invader. It was perfectly untrue, as alleged in some of the 
Indian papers, that the Nagyris were kidnappers, and that our attack would be an ad- 
vantage to the cause of anti-slavery. The fact was just the other way. Kidnapping had 
been stopped in 1869 as far as Hunza was concerned. 

The Nagyris never raided at all; Chitral also gave up selling its Kafir or Shiah 
subjects into slavery when the markets of Badakshan were closed ; but now that confusion 
had caused the English and Russian advance, Hunza had again taken to raiding, and 
Chitral to selling slaves. As for Naygr, the case was quite different ; they were an 
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excellent people and very quiet, so much so that Colonel Biddulph, the Resident, described 
them as ‘‘ noted for timidity and incapacity for war,” whereas in his ‘‘ Tribes of the Hindu 
Kush” he also states that the people of Hunza are not warlike in the sense in which the 
Afghans are said to be so. No doubt the Nagyris dislike war, but would fight bravely if 
driven todo so. Colonel Biddulph adds: ‘‘ They are settled agricultural communities, 
proud of the independence they have always maintained for fourteen centuries, hemmed 
in by lofty mountains, and living under rulers who boast of long, unbroken descent from 
princes of native blood.” He also bears testimony to the fact that ‘‘ the Nagyr people 
were never concerned in these raids, and slavery does not exist amongthem.” At the 
same time Dr. Leitner fully admitted that the Hunza people were not a model race, 
since they used to be desperate raiders and kidnappers, and very immoral and impious. 
The father of the present king used to dance ina state of drunkenness in the mosque ; but, 
on the other hand, we were not bound to be the reformers of Hunza by pulling down one 
of the bulwarks to our Indian Empire. Hunza was a picturesque country in every sense ; 
it was nominally governed by fairies : ecstatic women were the prophetesses of the tribe, 
recounted its past glories, and told what was going on in the neighbouring valleys, so 
they were its historians and journalists as well as its prophetesses. No war was under- 
taken unless the fairies gave their consent, and the chief fairy, Yudeni, who protects the 
‘* Tham ” (a Chinese title), has no doubt already struck the sacred drum in order to call 
the men ofthe country to defend the ‘‘ Heaven-born,” as their chief is called. The two 
**Thams ” of Hunza and Nagyr, who have a common ancestry, are also credited with the 
power of causing rain, and there would certainly appear to be some foundation for this 
remarkable fact. 

The two tribes are great polo players ; archery on horseback is common amongst 
them ; and they are very fair ibex hunters. 

The people of Nagyr are as pious and gentle as those of Hunza are the contrary. 
Their language went back to simple sounds as indicative of a series of human relations 
or experiences, and clearly showed that the customs and associations of a race were at the 
basis of so-called rules of grammar. Nothing more wonderful than their language could 
be conceived ; it went to the root of human thought as expressed in language, but the 
language had already suffered by foreign influences between 1866, when one son of the 
Rajah of Nagyr taught him, and 1886, when another son of the Rajah continued his 
lessons. 

As regards religion, the Hunzas are Mulais, a mysterious and heretical sect, akin to 
the Druses of the Lebanon, practising curious rites, and practically infidels. He had 
obtained a few pages of their secret Bible, the Kelam-i-pir, which throws much light on 
the doctrines of the so-called “ assassins’ during the Crusades. The Nagyris are pious 
Muhammadans of the Shiah denomination. 

Dr. Leitner then showed the map accompanying his linguistic work on Dardistan. 
After comparing it with the most recent Russian and British maps, that of Dr. Leitner 
gives the fullest and clearest information, not only as regards Hunza-Nagyr, where all 
the places where fighting has occurred are marked, but also as regards the various 
Pamirs, thus anticipating in 1866 on linguistic grounds and native itineraries the different 
Pamirs that have recently been settled geographically. It shows that the ethnographical 
frontier of the Pamirs to the north are the Turki-speaking nomads of the trans-Altaic 
range (now Russian) ; to the west the Persian, or Tajiks (now Afghan); to the south 
the Aryan Hindu Kush [British]; and to the east the wall of the Serikol Mountains, 
dividing or admitting Chinese, Tibetan, or Mongolian influence. The indeterminate 
river courses through the Pamir, or a line stretched across its plateaux, valleys, and 
mountains, are obviously an unmaintainable demarcation, which is liable to be transgressed 
by shepherds under whatever rule ; but the whole of the Pamirs together, as a huge and 
happy hunting-ground, are, no doubt, if neutralized by the three Powers concerned, the 
best possible frontier, as “ no man’s land,” and a perfect neutral zone. ‘* What matter,” 
continued Dr. Leitner, ‘‘ if the passes are easy of access on the Russian side, it is on the 
descent, and on the ascent on our side that almost insuperable difficulties begin. Where 
we are now fighting in Hunza-Nagyr only the low state of the river which divides Hunza 
from Nagyr enables us to make a simultaneous advance on both. Otherwise we should 
have to let ourselves man by man down from one ledge of rock to another, and if we 
miss our footing be whirled away in the most terrible torrent the imagination can con- 
ceive. Why, then, destroy such a great defence in our favour if Hunza is kept friendly, 
as it so easily can be, especially with the pressure exercised on it by the Nagyris, 
whose forts frown on those of Hunza all down the river that separates their countries ? 
I cannot conceive anything more wanton or suicidal than the present advance, even if we 
should succeed in removing one of the most. important landmarks in the history of the 
human race by shooting down the handful of Nagyris and Hunzas that oppose us. They 
preserve the pre-historic remnants of legends and customs that explain much that is still 
obscure in the life and history of European races. A few hundred pounds a year judi- 
ciously spent and the promise of the withdrawal of the Gilgit Agency, which was 
already once before attacked when under Colonel Biddulph, would be a far better way of 
securing peace than shooting down with Gatlings and Martini-Henry rifles people who 
defend their independence within their crags with bows, arrows, battleaxes, and a few 
muskets ; and the promie of the withdrawal of the Gilgit Agency might be made con- 
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tingent upon the increase of the number of hostages belonging to the chiefs’ families that 
are now annually sent to Kashmir as a guarantee of friendly relations. 

The Hunzas and Nagyris are not to be despised as foes ; they are very good marksmen. 
In 1886, when the Kashmir troops thought they had cleared the plain before the Gilgit 
Fort entirely of enemies, and not a person was to be seen outside it, the tribesmen would 
glide along the ground unperceived behind a stone pushed in front of them, and resting 
their old flint muskets on them shoot off the Maharajah’s Sepoys whenever they showed 
themselves outside the fort. Indeed, it was this circumstance that induced Dr. Leitner 
to abandon the protection of the fort and make friends with the tribesmen outside. All 
the tribes desired was to be left alone in their mountain fastnesses. ‘They had sometimes 
internecine feuds, but would unite against the common foe. It ‘was merely emasculating 
their powers of resistance to subject them, either on the one side to Bokhara, which 
meant Russia, or to Afghanistan or Kashmir, which meant Great Britain, or to China, 
which meant dependence on a Power that might be utilized any day against Great Britain 
after the completion of the trans-Siberian railway. Diplomatists, frontier delimitation 
commissions, and officers, both British and Russian, anxious for promotion, had, con- 
tinued Dr. Leitner, created the present confusion; and it was now high time to rely 
rather on the physical obstacles that guaranteed the safety alike of the British, Russian, 
and Chinese frontiers than on the chapter of political accidents. 

Dr. Leitner, who is going to give a lecture at the Westminster Town-hall to-morrow 
afternoon on “The Races, Religions, and Politics of the Pamir Regions,” then showed our 
representative Col. Grambcheffsky’s map, which put Hunza where Nagyr ought to be, and 
ignored the latter place altogether, just as did the last map of the Geographical Society 
in connection with Mr. Littledale’s tour. Grambcheffsky’s map, however, had since been 
corrected by evidently an English map, and it was strange that Russians had easier access 
to English maps than Englishmen themselves. In fact, all this secrecy, Dr. Leitner 
maintained, was injurious to the acquisition of full knowledge regarding imperfectly known 
regions. Attention was then directed to a number of maps, that of Mr. Drew, a Kashmir 
official, showing Hunza-Nagyr to be beyond Kashmir influence. This was practically 
confirmed by several official maps and the statements of Colonels Biddulph and Hayward, 
the latter of whom placed the Kashmir frontier towards Hunza at Nomal, whilst the 
British are now fighting sixteen and a half miles beyond in front of Mayun, where the 
first Hunza fort is. The Nagyr frontier Dr. Leitner places at Jaglot, which is nineteen 
miles from Nilt, where we are simultaneously fighting the first Nagyr fort. 

Dr. Leitner, in conclusion, expressed his conviction, from his knowledge of the people 
concerned, that any one with a sympathetic mind could get them to do anything in reason; 
but that encroachments, whether overt or covert, would be resisted to the utmost. In- 
deed, England’s restlessness had brought on the present trouble. 

In 1866, he stated, the very name of Russia was unknown in these parts, and in 1886 
was only known toa few. Yet the English Press in both these years spoke of Russian 
intrigues among the tribes. He did not fear them as long as the Indian Empire relied on 
its natural defences. its inner strength, and on justice to its chiefs and people, and as 
long as its policy with the tribes was guided by knowledge and good feeling. 
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DARWAZ AND KARATEGIN: 
AN ETHNOGRAPHICAL SK “TCH. 


Looxtinc southwards from the citadel of Kokan, over the 
dark green plains of Fergana, the snowy ranges of the 
Alai mountains are seen on the horizon, their tall white 
summits marked out like lace against the sapphire sky. 

The country beyond Alli, limited eastward by the heights 
of the Pamir, is held between the two mighty arms of the 
Oxus, the Kyzyl-Su to the north, and the Pyanj to the 
south.* The territory, drained by these two great rivers, 
slopes westward from the lofty glaciers and icy peaks of 
the Pamirs, descending gradually to the plains and desert 
wastes of Bokhara. It is seamed by huge granite ridges, 
towering up into the eternal snows, from whose margins 
mountain-torrents descend through the slate and clay of 
the valleys, to swell the waters of the Pyanj and Kyzyl-Su- 
The Kyzyl-Su bears various names, alluding to its ruddy 
stream, being called also Surkh-ab, the Red River; and, 
on its lower waters, Vaksh, under which name it joins the 
Pyanj at Sarai-Katagon, in the Bekdom of Kurgan-Tyupef ; 
thence the united streams flow west toward the Sea of Aral, 
under the names of Oxus, Amu Darya, or Jai-Khun. The 
Kyzyl-Su and Pyanj rivers are walled off from each other 
by the Darwaz Mountains, running almost due east and 
west, and dividing the waters northward to the Kyzyl-Su 
and southward to the Pyanj. 

The Bekdom of Darwaz stretches southwards from the 
Darwaz mountains, across the Pyanj, to the highlands of 
Badakhshan, with a breadth varying between forty and 
eighty miles. Eastward, Darwaz is bounded by Roshan- 
Shugnan; and westward, by the Bekdoms of Kulyab 
(Kolab) and Baljuan, its greatest length being about 270 
miles. Darwaz is divided into two wide valleys, the valley 
of the Pyanj to the south, and that of the Khing-ab—a 


* Our “ Kizil-Su” and “ Panj.” + Tépé. 
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tributary of the Kyzyl-Su—on the north. Some of the 
streams of Darwaz, the Khing-ab, the Sagrydasht, the 
Yazilon and the Kufau, bring down fine grains and flakes 
of gold, sought for amongst the broken conglomerate of the 
banks by the Darwazan mountaineers; the Khing-ab has 
also layers of sulphur, and the river Vanch, a tributary of 
the Pyanj, supplies rich deposits of iron ore. 

Trees and vegetation generally are very scarce in all the 
mountain Bekdoms, including Darwaz; here and there a 
birch, sycamore, wild apple, pear, or silver poplar breaks the 
monotony of the wild scenery ; and, in the villages of the 
mountaineers, apricots, plums, pears, and cherries are com- 
mon enough, with, more rarely, a few carefully tended vines. 
Barbary-bushes, white thorn, and almonds are occasionally 
met with ; but vegetation in general is so scarce that almost 
the only fuel is cow-dung. There is, however, a rich zone 
of grass along the rivers, especially on the banks of the 
Khing-ab in Darwaz, to which great herds of cattle are 
driven for the summer pasturage from Hissar, Baljuan, 
Kulyab, and Boisun. The summer pasturage lasts from the 
middle of May till the middle of September, when vast 
flocks of sheep gather along the Khing-ab, while herds of 
horned cattle and horses graze in the valley of Dasht-Bidon, 
below the junction of the Khing-ab and Kyzyl-Su. 

The horses are large, big-boned, and broad-nosed, and 
are sought after by merchants from Bokhara and Samar- 





kand, who buy them from the mountaineers for strips of ' 
calico and cotton, combs, mirrors, bracelets, and necklaces, f 
the price of a good horse being from £2 to £4. 

The merchants drive their herds by the old roads across : 


the mountains, reaching Karategin and Baljuan by the 
Nurak bridge across the Surkh-ab (Kyzyl-Su), or descend- 5 


ing to Bokhara through Hissar-Pirshad. At these two 1 
points a toll is levied upon the herds, at the rate of about . 
sixpence for a horse, threepence a head for horned cattle, y' 
and a penny for a sheep ; the sum realized every year being 7 

th 


about £6,000. 
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The absence of trees, the severity of the winter, lasting 
from the middle of September till May, the temperature 
often reaching 35° C. of cold, especially during the season of 
storms, and the rugged, inhospitable mountains, all act to- 
gether to produce a wild, hardy people, full of the rugged 
power of the nature around them. Their mountains give 
shelter to leopards, brown bears, wolves, foxes, wild sheep 
and goats, boars, and hares, whose skins are sent to Bokhara, 
Afghanistan, and India. 

Birds are scarcer ; a few jackdaws and rock pigeons nest 
among the mountains; and in the villages are sometimes 
found peacocks, brought from India. 

KaraTEGIN lies to the north of Darwaz, and occupies the 
narrow valley of the Kyzyl-Su, running along both sides of 
the river for about 230 miles. In climate and natural con- 
ditions, Karategin is much like Darwaz, though perhaps 
rather more fertile, especially along the river banks. 

Darwaz and Karategin, both by their position behind the 
Alai and Altai mountains, and by their rugged, inhospitable 
climate and six-months snow-bound winter, have been 
shut off from the migrations and raids which spread again 
and again over Turkestan. The Arab, Mongol, Turk, and 
Uzbek tribes, who successively dominated Central Asia, 
have never found a footing in Darwaz and Karategin, where 
the aboriginal population remains almost intact. The his- 
tory of these two Bekdoms is, briefly, as follows :—Almost 
the earliest notice of their existence we have, is the fact that 
for a brief period Darwaz was subject to the Bokharan 
Khan, Abdulla Khan, who reigned from 1538 to 1597 of 
our era; and to his son Kyrgiz-Khan, who named his resi- 
dency in Darwaz Kaloi-Kumb, from a Aum, or jar of 
granite, supposed to have been left by Alexander the Great. 
Darwaz, which did not fulfil Abdulla Khan's expectations of 
mineral wealth, soon succeeded in casting off the Bokharan 
yoke, and from that time was harassed by intrigues between 
opposing parties of indigenous Shahs, who alternately seized 
the citadel of Kolai-Kumb. The Darwaz Shahs at various 
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times managed to subjugate Karategin, Baljuan, Shugnan, 
and Roshan, in which similar intrigues were constantly 
carried on. This state of things went on till about twenty- 
five years ago, when Ismail Shah succeeded in not only 
subjugating Karategin and Shugnan, but even, for a time, 
Hissar and Kulyab. In trying to push his dominion still 
further to the west, Ismail Shah was taken prisoner by 
Sary Khan, the ruler of Kulyab, and Darwaz lost not only 
Karategin, but even its own provinces on the Khing-ab 
(Vahia and Kulyas). Then the Khan of Darwaz sought 
the protection of Bokhara, and became the vassal of the 
Bokharan Emir. Subsequently Hissar and Kulyab, in 1868, 
and Karategin, in 1869, came under the power of Bokhara, 
and were occupied by the Emir’s troops in 1877. At pre- 
sent, Darwaz is governed by a Bek, who has his head- 
quarters at Kolai- Kumb, and is supported by a battalion of 
Bokharan infantry (Sarbazis). 

At the present time the Darwazans are making frequent 
raids into the territories of Pyanj, Khing-ab, Surkh-ab, and 
Shugnan, to supply the slave markets of Bokhara. With 
the power of Bokhara, a thin veneering of Mussulmanism 
was introduced into Darwaz and Karategin; and the Bok- 
harans have made the wives of the mountaineers wear the 
chashban, or horse-hair veil. But in spite of these innova- 
tions, the life of the mountaineers remains almost exactly 
the same as it was a thousand years ago. 

M. G. A. Arandarenko, a member of the Turkestan 
administration, who recently visited Darwaz and Karategin, 
has published a very interesting account * of the life and 
customs of the mountaineers of the two Bekdoms, from 
which I have extracted the following details. “ The 
mountaineer,” writes M. Arandarenko, ‘is the child of wild, 
fierce nature. His type, his character, and conception of 
life, reflect the influence of the physical characteristics of 
the country, with which he has to wage a perpetual war, 
and to which he is compelied to adapt himself. Driven 


*St. Petersburg. 1889. 
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hither by unknown historical events, probably religious 
persecutions, the old aborigines of Central Asia have not 
lost even now the typical character of the old Persian tribes. 
The mountaineers must by no means be considered half- 
breed Tajiks, whose representatives, the inhabitants of 
Khodjent, Urgut, and other settlements in Turkestan, are 
sharply separated from the Karategin and, even more, the 
Darwaz mountaineers, not only in type, but also in the 
structure of their language, which has become so much 
differentiated among the mountains, that the inhabitants of 
Central Darwaz hardly understand the pure Persian speech 
of Karategin, comprehend with difficulty the Vanch moun- 
taineers, and are quite unable to understand the speech of 
the neighbouring Shugnan. 

‘The type of the mountaineers of Darwaz and Karategin 
is very similar: dusky skin; straight, thick, black, red, or 
brown hair; eyes, black or light-brown; features, regular 
and expressive, with an open, perpendicular, or low fore- 
head, and straight nose; generally above middle height, 
with powerful physique, well-developed chest, powerful 
muscles, and fine calves; well-knit frames, often thin, but al- 
ways strong. We also saw a number of women in Darwaz 
and Karategin, and many of them were very handsome. 

‘The character of the country, the Alpine climate, with its 
chilly summer and extremely cold winter, when the snow is 
often twenty feet deep, with its frequent rain-storms, have 
habituated the mountaineer to a confined laborious life, 
which, in turn, has attached him thoroughly to his native 
land ; and has endowed him with a patient, taciturn, though 
kindly character, a strong will, great endurance and courage, 
as well as the capacity of travelling from fifty to eighty miles 
a day across the mountains, carrying a leather sack of pro- 
visions on his back, or a package weighing a hundred pounds. 

“This capacity for mountain travelling arose of course 
from the necessity of reaching the ledges and terraces of the 
mountains to sow their corn; from the necessity of climbing 
for weeks among the ravines and precipices in pursuit of wild 
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sheep, mountain goats, and bears ; and from the necessity of 
travelling hundreds of miles during the winter to Kulyab, 
Hissar, Kokan, and even Bokhara, for winter work, from the 
proceeds of which—some £2 or £4—the mountaineer will 
buy cotton stuffs, kerchiefs for his wife, flour, and salt. 

“If you ask one of these mountaineers, wintering in 
Bokhara, why he does not bring his family there, as life 
is better, and money more easily gained, you receive this 
answer: ‘ We know that, in Bokhara and Samarkand, life 
is better, there is arable land, and rice, and sheep bigger 
than ours ; but still our sweet home (shzr7z voton) is dear 
to us; and when we have to live in Bokhara we feel it 
wearisome, like a prison (zzdon), and we are in a hurry to 
return,’ 

‘Everywhere in Darwaz and Karategin arable and 
irrigated land is held in full possession by the owner, while 
pasture belongs to the whole village in common. 

“The density of the population in both Darwaz and 
Karategin shows that civilized life has been long estab- 
lished here ; and agriculture has occupied every space that 
can be reached by a plough, up to the height of 9,000 feet ; 
still, the holdings in general are small. Land is very scarce 
in the south of Darwaz, on the Pyanj River. The produce 
here is so limited that it does not suffice for the wants of 
the inhabitants ; and the mountaineers, instead of wheat and 
barley flour, use a’flour made from the mulberry, or from 
the root of the wild ¢atarok, resembling a turnip in taste ; 
while the Bokharan battalion quartered in Kolai-Kumb 
receive supplies of grain from Vahia or Karategin, where 
the tilled land is comparatively more extensive. 

“In.both Karategin and Darwaz, agriculture is possible 
only during the summer months; ploughing and sowing take 
place in May, and the harvest is reaped in September. 

“In Karategin there are about 500 villages, with 10,000 
houses, and about 60,000 inhabitants; in Darwaz, 350 
villages, with 6,000 houses, and 40,000 inhabitants. 

“The chase, carried on in the mountains under great 
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physical difficulties and dangers from the deep snow and 
the inaccessible rocks, is nevertheless the mountaineer's 
favourite occupation. Among them it is either carried on 
in bands (khalk-shikar), or by single hunters (duzy-shikar).” 

The former method of hunting is only practicable in the 
mountains near the villages, on the appearance of a large 
herd of wild sheep and goats. In this case, in order to 
bring home as many as possible, all the young and old men 
of a village gather together, then divide themselves into 
parties, and, under the direction of leaders experienced in 
the chase, surround a large district with their dogs, trying 
to turn the quarry in the direction of the ambuscade, whose 
duty it is to shoot the advancing game with matchlocks, at 
a distance of from forty to eighty paces. If this results in 
the slaughter of five or six head of game a day, a feast is 
celebrated by all the villagers, and the feat forms a topic of 
conversation for months to come. This form of the chase 
is not so difficult, as it generally lasts only a single day, 
beginning before sunrise. Much more dangerous and 
difficult are the expeditions of hunters who start off alone 
amongst the mountains, carrying on their backs a leather 
sack of bread, with a few cakes of mulberry flour anda 
supply of sulphur matches; regardless of the weather and 
the season, these hunters pierce the mountains for hundreds 
of miles, following the tracks of bears, leopards, or sheep, 
which they never miss, firing only at close quarters. In case 
of speedy success, the hunter drags his game home; but if 
he only succeeds in shooting a few sheep or goats after 
several days’ pursuit, he buries them, and goes home for 
help to bring them back. 

In case of failure, the mountaineer advances among the 
mountains, crossing deep snows, and sleeping in burrows or 
under rocks, fora week or more, as long as his provisions 
last. A serious danger menaces the hunter, if he comes 
unexpectedly on a bear while his matchlock is unprimed ; 
or if he misses a leopard, which will attack him without 
warning, often with a fatal result. Fox-hunting is univer- 
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sal in Karategin through the autumn and winter ; the moun- 
taineers chase the foxes with dogs, carefully trained not to 
injure the skins, which sell for about 2s. each. Martens 
are caught in traps, their skins being worth about 6s. each; 
while a leopard skin costs about 4s., and a bear skin, 10s. 

Probably about 3,coo foxes, 1,000 martens, 100 bears, 40 
leopards, and 1,000 wild sheep and goats are killed in Dar- 
waz and Karategin every year. The pursuit of mountain 
partridges and of ducks, with falcons, on the banks of the 
rivers is also common, especially in Karategin and Kulyas 
on the Khing-ab. Conies, that live together in considerable 
numbers in burrows at the edge of the snows, also supply a 
large number of skins for furs and carpets. 

The villages of Darwaz and Karategin are situated either 
on the banks of the great rivers and their tributaries, or in 
the mountains, almost at the summit of the eternal snows, 
always on such a declivity that the danger from landslips 
and avalanches is minimized. The villages are not large, 
generally containing from ten to a hundred houses ; but the 
number of the inhabitants of each house is considerable, 
because amongst the mountaineers the married sons do not 
leave their father’s household, but live together in undivided 
families. The type of the mountain villages is somewhat 
different from those in the valleys, having almost the ap- 
pearance of a single widely-extended dwelling, as the houses 
of the different families are joined together for better pro- 
tection against the cold. 

“The domestic utensils of a Darwaz or Karategin moun- 
taineer consist of an indispensable iron kettle; an iron 
kungon for boiling water; several different sized clay pots 
for water, or sour milk, and for cooking ; two or three rough 
clay cups; bags, culinary and medicinal herbs ; a moderate 
supply of home-made soap; a piece of half-tanned leather, 
used as a baking board ; and a leather sack for provisions— 
the inseparable companion of the mountaineer in any pro- 
longed absence from home, In the mountaineer’s hut you 
may also find a matchlock, a sword, some thin boards for 
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crossing crevasses, annular snow-shoes of willow, high 
wooden pattens for winter, a small, old-fashioned loom, 
placed in the corner of the room, over a hollow for the 
weaver’s seat, and a supply of five or six pine torches. 

‘The mountaineer generally marries at about the age of 
sixteen, and gives his daughters in marriage at about the 
age of twelve, which is rather early, considering the severity 
of the climate, as the women grow up more slowly than in 
warmer regions; but they also grow old more slowly, in 
spite of the hard circumstances of their lives. Either the 
parents betroth their daughters in infancy—a custom which 
gives rise to much litigation in case the girl refuses to accept 
the chosen bridegroom ; or the betrothal takes place when 
the girl comes of age, without the intervention of the parents. 

“Divorce takes place very rarely amongst the mountain- 
eers, and only in case the woman is ill-natured, a bad worker, 
and unable to live in peace with her husband’s other wives. 

“The mountaineers of Darwaz and Karategin are Mus- 
sulmans of the Sunni sect, but they are not very devoted to 
their religion, and their mosques are often neglected. 

“ Like all aboriginal, unsophisticated peoples, the charac- 
ter of the mountaineers is marked by a kind-hearted con- 
sideration for orphans, quarrelsomeness, obstinate blood- 
feuds, respect for elders, for the property of others, straight- 
forwardness, faithful adherence to promises, courage in 
danger, unbounded contempt for cowards, patience, stoical 
endurance of every privation in the struggle with nature 
and the course of events, a willing hospitality, and a general 
readiness to divide even the last crust with any chance guest. 

“ The mental qualities of the mountaineer find expression 
in keen powers of observation, a retentive memory, which 
the Darwaz and Karategin mountaineers manifest especially 
in knowledge of their genealogies and legends, and in the 
study of Eastern sciences in the medreses of Samarkand and 
Bokhara, where the sons of the mountaineers always learn 
the Scriptures, laws, and philosophies of the East more 
rapidly and better than the natives of the lowlands. 
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“The conceptions of life held by the mountaineers, 
coloured by their complete isolation and absence of a cor- 
rect understanding of the laws of nature, are full of super- 
stition and the fear of evil spirits. 

“ In Darwaz they know neither the Muhammadan era nor 
the names of the months, nor the names of the divisions of 
the world. They consider the sun as the source of life and 
light ; the moon, as the home of the dead; and the pole-star, 
as the indicator of the way. They consider lightning and 
thunder as the attempts of the devil to ascend to heaven, 
when the angels pelt him with fiery stones. Spring and 
summer are sent by God from Paradise, and autumn and 
winter from hell; and they believe that the frequent earth- 
quakes that threaten their villages are caused by the souls 
of sinners writhing in Purgatory. 

“The imagination of the mountaineers finds an outlet in 
songs, stories, fables, and proverbs ; in sentimental poems on 
the joys of flowers, the songs of the love-lorn nightingale, 
and the family happiness of affectionate doves.” 

A word in conclusion. These Bekdoms of Darwaz and 
Karategin are, as we have seen, tributaries of Bokhara; 
and it can hardly be doubted, as Bokhara comes more and 
more under the power of the Tsar, that Darwaz and Kara- 
tegin will ultimately be absorbed into the Russian Empire. 
For this reason I have marked them as potentially, if not 
actually, within the boundary of the Russian protected area 
in the accompanying map,* in which, for the sake of complete- 
ness, I have also included the Sares, Alichur, Tagdumbash, 
Khurd, Kalyan, Rangkul, and Khargosh Pamirs, which 
Russia will probably claim as former vassals of Kokan. 

It is startling to note how close the Russian and English 
boundaries will be,—in one place separated by only thirty- 
five miles,—should these probabilities become actualities. 


CuHarLes Jounston, 
Bengal Civil Service. 


* This map has reached us too late for publication. 














THE AGRICULTURE OF THE ARYAN 
TRIBES IN THE SUB-PAMIRIAN REGION. 


{ Iv drawing up an ethnographical map of the Sub-Pamirian 
region, it becomes clear that the ethnical grouping of races 
of various anthropological origin has followed a rule deter- 
mined by the topographical configuration of the country. In 

fact, the peoples of Aryan origin are shown to hold the 
) high valleys which give access, directly or indirectly, to the 
Pamirs, whereas the tribes of Turco-Mongol origin hold the 
plain, and the very high valleys of the Pamirs themselves. 
The Aryan tribes are all sedentary, and cultivate the soil ; 
whereas the others are mostly nomads and shepherds in 
search of pasturages to feed their flocks, in other words, 
their movable goods. I do not know a single nomad tribe 
of Aryan origin in Central Asia, except the Tzigans, or 
Loullis (Mazangués). It is also evident that the Aryan 
or Iranian tribes of the high valleys have preserved, com- 
paratively speaking, the purity of their racial characteris- 
tics, their customs, religious beliefs, and social tendencies. 
From this standpoint they have an interest of the highest 
order for the anthropologist or ethnographer. It is among 
the tribes that inhabit the southern buttresses of the Hindu- 
kush and the adjacent secondary chains,—tribes of which 
some may be included in the denomination of Darps, that 
Messrs. Leitner, Biddulph, etc., have made their interest- 
ing studies on comparative linguistics and ethnography. 
Though, in the plain, a fertile soil under the vivifying action 
of abundant water, gives extraordinarily great yields, the 
wealthy man is not the agriculturist but the nomad, the 





proprietor of flocks. When the Kirghiz becomes poor—as 
for instance has been seen in the steppes of the Lower Syr 
Daria and of Kazolinsk—he reluctantly takes to agriculture. 
The Turcoman Barantas of the Tekkés of Akhal and 


Merv were undertaken for the most part, and with the 
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greatest ardour, by the sedentary agricultural class, which 
were less rich than the nomads, and were more forced to 
enrich themselves by the sale of kidnapped Persians. 
The agriculture, which might be called “ Aryan,” of the 
Sub-Pamirian regions is, mostly, little remunerative. It 
demands constant effort and considerable labour. The 
climatic conditions in which it exerts itself, and the land it 
employs, are not very favourable to the normal development 
of the cultured produce which man entrusts to them. The 
highest altitude at which I have found the soil sown with 
cereals does not exceed 10,500 feet. Elsewhere, as in 
Tibet, man cultivates the soil at still higher altitudes, but 
he also finds there more propitious conditions. Nearly all 
the valleys of the Sub-Pamirian region are very narrow, 
and are fed by torrent-like and intermittent streams or rivers. 
Such are, for instance, the Panj, the Yarkhanna, the Kunar, 
the Yasin, the Bartang, the Zarafshan, the Yagnau, ete. 
Almost all these narrow valleys have received, during 
the quaternary geological period, deposits of conglomerate 
or of ancient alluvia, in which the actual river has cut itself 
a, generally, very deep bed. The results are unilateral or 
bilateral terraces of feeble width, on which, thanks to a 
more rapid process of exhaustion and of kaolinization, to a 
lightening of the deeper soil, cultivated lands may be 
established. As their greater part does not depend on the 
possibility of irrigating them by means of canals derived 
from a water-course, but are fed by rainfall, the difference of 
level with the river does not enter into consideration, con- 
trary to what takes place in the plain, without estival rains. 
These cultivated lands, called “bagarra,” are seen, zxter 
altos, among the Yagnaons of the Kohisfan, and among 
the Wakhis of the high valley. Elsewhere, e.g. among 
the Chitrdlis and the Yakhunis, cultivation is almost every- 
where established on the cones of defection of streams, 
rivulets, and torrents, the lateral affluents of the principal 
artery. These more recent alluvia form Deltas ever-grow- 
ing in surface by new additions, and their fertility is easily 
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stimulated by the artificial irrigation accorded by the very 
stream which has deposited them. The greater part of the 
villages of Chitral are thus installed on a fertile Delta. 

As the disposal of the soil permits the formation of 
slightly raised terraces, the abundance of water joined to 
climatic conditions renders possible even the troublesome 
cultivation of rice. Rice fields are frequent at Drassoune 
Mastoudi, and in the neighbourhood of Chitral. When 
there is a want of the natural soil, lightened alluvia, cones 
of defection, one can occasionally see the sedentary Aryan 
entirely create his cultivated field by his bodily bringing to 
it the earth to which he wishes to confide the seed. This 
is how the Siah-Posh Kafirs often proceed, one of the most 
ancient Aryan tribes of the Hindukush, as also the so- 
called Tajiks of the mountains. The tillage of the soil is 
very trying at these altitudes; the primitive plough, a 
simple piece of bent wood, whether armed with a plough- 
share or not, is employed concurrently with the spade ; but 
neither the ploughing nor the digging is deep. 

The cereals cultivated almost exclusively by the tribes of 
the high valleys are: wheat, barley, and beans; further, 
flax and common kitchen-produce, like carrots, turnips, and 
even melons, wherever the climate permits it. It_is curious 
to see the bean (Fada vulearis, L.) reappear among the 
mountaineers. They call it ‘“bockala,”’* on the two 
slopes of the Pamir, whilst it is not found cultivated in the 
plain. This plant, indeed, is very hardy, and replaces the 
other less resisting legumina, just as buckwheat often re- 
places elsewhere the ordinary more exacting cereals, The 
greater part of our fruit-trees grow in the valleys up to 
variable altitudes. In the protected and warm valleys up 
to 2,500 feet, the apricot tree in abundance furnishes a 
precious nourishment. The fruit is dried for winter con- 
sumption. The pomegranate and the fig-tree are already 
found in the fields of Drassoune, above Chitral. 


Cattle-breeding is an indispensable compensation for the 
* The “bakla” of Turkey.—Ed. 
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meagre produce of the land in the high valleys. The 
sheep, the goat, the ox, the ydk, are met especially on the 
extreme limit of the cultivated lands, thus profiting by the 
pasturages situated above (ez amont). The produce of the 
flocks and cattle aid the native to live and to clothe himself. 
In short, the love of the soil, this passion of the agricul- 
turist, is developed to an extraordinary degree in the poor 
Aryan mountaineer of the Sub-Pamirian region. When one 
sees him hold obstinately to his little patch of land, of which 
he has at last succeeded in making a cultivated field ; when, 
sometimes at considerable distances from his village, one 
finds him toiling with an ardour that no obstacle can rebut, 
then one can understand the profound and characteristic 
difference of racial propensity between the Aryan and the 


Turko-Mongolian in Central Asia. 
GuILLAUME Capus. 
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MILITARY OBJECTIONS TO THE 
HUNTERIAN SPELLING OF “INDIAN” WORDS. 


THE present time seems to be opportune for a few remarks 
on a subject which has not yet received much attention in 
Great Britain, but which is of far greater importance than 
many that have from time to time occupied the public 
attention. 

The pronunciation of “Indian” words has always been 
a difficulty with people who have not studied Oriental lan- 
guages ; indeed, there are not a few who have lived long in 
the East, and who can read and write more than one 
Eastern language well, but who are utterly unable to pro- 
nounce many of the most common words correctly. And 
who is there that has not heard, from some one reading 
aloud from a newspaper or a book, the exclamation, uttered 
partly in anger and partly in shame: “Oh, here is one of 
those horrid Indian names, how do you pronounce it?” 


| Surely that is not as it should be. 


Up to within the last ten or twelve years, there was 
never any officially recognised system for the transliteration 
of Hindoostanee, that is to say, of the generally accepted 
colloquial language of British India, which in that country is 
known as ‘‘ Oordoo ;”” but during the time that Dr. W. W. 
Hunter was a member of the Vice-regal Council, the sub- 
ject was so persistently and so urgently pressed by him on 
the notice of the Government of India, that at last definite 
orders were issued regarding the manner in which the names 
of people and places should be spelt in official correspon- 
dence. These orders are believed to have been based upon 
rules drawn up by Dr. Hunter. Obviously some rules 
were desirable, if not actually necessary, in order to obtain 
uniformity in the spelling of names; and it was with that 


object that the rules were framed—and, theoretically, they 
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were good ; but inasmuch as they gave no clue,—either to 
the trained official in India, who was not always an Oriental 
scholar, or to the outside world, which was totally ignorant 
of the language,—of the way in, which those names should 
be pronounced, they were practically bad. 

Formerly, although there were no hard-and-fast official 
rules on the subject, yet there were two recognised systems 
which were well understood; one being that which was 
taught in Cheltenham College and at the East India Com- 
pany’s military College at Addiscombe, in which the words 
were to a great extent, though not entirely, phonetically 
spelt; and the other being the so-called scientific system, 
which to a great extent, but not universally, was used by 
Civilians, but was never used by military men ; and itis on 
the latter that the rules for the present system were based, 
which has been on trial for some ten or twelve years now, 
and which appears to have failed in giving satisfaction to 
many. 

The former system, which is often termed the ‘“‘common- 
sense” system, was purposely adopted because of the difh- 
culty in giving the full value to the different vowels, and 
the great confusion and danger that would arise in military 
operations, owing to a name being wrongly spelt or wrongly 
pronounced ; moreover, it was recognised that, the majority 
of readers in England not being Oriental scholars, it was 
desirable that all words should be so spelt as to present 
some difficulty in pronouncing them wrongly. 

A careful analysis of the Oordoo (Urdi) alphabet here 
would be out of place; but a few remarks regarding the 
vowels are necessary, because it is almost entirely in con- 
nection with them that the difficulties arose. The problem 
was, How should the different forms of the vowels—namely, 
the long, the short, and the mixed—be so written in the 
English characters as to enable the unlearned reader to pro- 
nounce them as nearly correctly as possible? and it was 
solved, in what appeared to be a satisfactory manner, as 


follows :— 
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The long “a” is pronounced in the vernacular like the 
“a” in the English word “ball,” therefore it was ordered to 
be so written; the short “a” having quite a different sound, 
which is more like the “u” in “ but,” it was (almost) in- 
variably so written. The long “e,” being pronounced as 
in the English word “feel,” is the equivalent of the Italian 
vowel “i,” and was invariably written “ee”; the short “ i,” 


’ 


being pronounced as in “ fill,” was so written. In like 
” which in the vernacular is formed 
from the “o” by the addition of a particular accent, is pro- 
nounced as “oo” in “ fool,” and the short “u” as in “ full,” 
and consequently they were always so written. The mixed 
vowel “ai,” which is formed from “e” by the addition of 


an accent, is pronounced like our “i” in ‘bite;” but, in 


manner the long “u, 


order to avoid confusion, it was either written as “ai” or as 
“y;” and the mixed form of “o,” being pronounced like 
“ow” in “cow,” was either so written or was expressed by 
“au.” The two forms “ai” and “au” are admittedly weak 
points to an English reader, on account of the way in which 
the common words “ fail” and “cause” are pronounced. 

In the present system, the long and short vowels are all 
written exactly alike, and only very occasionally does a 
particularly careful writer trouble himself to insert the 
accents over them, which alone can distinguish one from 
another ; it appears to be taken for granted that everybody 
knows in some mysterious manner where to place them 
himself, consequently the greatest difficulty is experienced 
in reading anything which is connected with India; and the 
most absurd and serious mistakes are made constantly by 
all kinds of people, from the greatest orator in Parliament 
down to the youngest boy at school. In fact, under this 


system the object would appear to be to write the Indian 
words in such a manner as to render it highly improbable, 
if not impossible, that the ordinary reader or speaker shall 
pronounce them correctly ; and had it been consistently en- 
forced in its entirety, the names of many places would have 
been altered beyond recognition, such for instance as Cal- 
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cutta, Bombay, Lucknow, Meerut, and very many others, 
It was therefore considered absolutely necessary to make 
numerous exceptions in the names of places, and for this we 
have to thank the energetic protests that were raised by the 
military authorities; but in the names of people and all 
other words no exceptions were allowed, consequently the 
old familiar Baboos, Pundits, and Moonshees now appear 
to the astonished Britisher as Babus, Pandits and Munshis, 
and so on. 

It is impossible not to admire the originality and bold- 
ness of the man who first started this so-called “ correct” 
method of writing Hindoostanee words ; but at the same 
time it is equally impossible not to perceive the deplorable 
want of tact, and the indifference to the feelings and wants 
of others, of those who, by forcing such a system on India, 
attempted to Jay down laws for the world. 

It may be, and has been urged, that this is a matter of very 
trifling importance, inasmuch as it is well known that there 
are few Englishmen who know, and can tell you off-hand the 
correct pronunciation of the places Athy, Cavan, Omagh, 
and Youghal in Ireland; or Aroch, Muthven and Kirkcud- 
bright in Scotland ; or who are agreed as to the correct way of 
pronouncing Bath; not to speak of the almost impossible 
Welsh names; but it is scarcely logical to put forward one 
form of ignorance as an excuse for another. 

There is no intention in this paper of touching on the pe- 
culiarities of our own language ; they are so numerous and 
so outrageous, that the wonder is, that any foreigner can ever 
master them ; nor have we any concern here with the excep- 
tional manner of pronouncing Latin words, which is the rule 
in England only—not in Scotland or Ireland. 

The only question which it is here desired to submit for 
public opinion is, whether it is desirable that the names of 
people andof places in India should be spelt as nearly as possi- 
ble phonetically, according to rules which can be easily fixed 
hereafter, or whether the system now in force in that coun- 
try should be allowed to continue to perplex and mystify all 
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who wish to read and to learn about that most important 
portion of the Empire ? 

In reality, the organization of “ Oordoo” in all its details, 
renders the pronunciation of that language of easy acquisi- 
tion, by theory, to educated people ; to some people, especi- 
ally to Italians, it comes very easily, both in theory and in 
practice ; but, strange to say, to the average Englishman it 
presents many great difficulties. We know how difficult it 
is for him to understand how to pronounce the long vowel “a” 
even when it is marked with a broad accent. The English 
orthography is so barbarous, each vowel varying its sound 
so arbitrarily, that it is almost impossible for an Englishman 
to form an adequate idea of the real value of a vowel in 
Oordoo ; therefore, to prevent him from being misled by the 
erratic notion of letters that he has obtained from his mother 
tongue, it was found necessary, in former days, to write 
phonetically, and in that way a tolerably correct pronunci- 
ation was arrived at. So much for the vowels. 

Fortunately the consonants present few difficulties to a 
man who knows English thoroughly ; but to this, there are 
some very important exceptions, in the “dentals ” and in the 
mixed letters chiefly : for instance, there are many men who 
find it impossible to approximate toa correct pronunciation 
of the double letters “kh” and “gh,” or of that peculiar 
form of “Ik” which, in the Bombay Presidency, was formerly 
expressed as “q” “Q,” that being the only English letter 
that sounds at all like it. 

The orthography of the English language having little or 
nothing to do with its pronunciation, it is easy to under- 
stand that many men pronounce many common English 
words differently. How can you then expect them to agree 
in the pronunciation of foreign words, even when spelt 
phonetically, without any complications of accents? In Oordoo 


everything depends on the value given to the vowels ; but in 
the so-called scientific system, the accents, which should, and 
which alone can, denote that value, are almost invariably 
omitted ; therefore it is impossible for any ordinary reader 
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‘to tell how words so written should be pronounced. It is 
not necessary that every one in India, or in England either, 
should be an Oriental scholar; but it is undoubtedly neces- 
sary that every one should know how to pronounce correctly 
what he reads. Many cavillers will object to all this, on the 
plea that there is nothing new in it, and that they have heard 
it all before; quite true, but it is not for such that these lines 
are written, but rather for the millions of English-speaking 
people throughout the world who do not care to pose as 
scholars, but who wish to read and speak intellectually and 
intelligibly. 

A few examples, illustrative of the apparent necessity fora 
change back to the old lines, may be useful here. One day, 
some few years after the new system had been in force, a cer- 
tain learned memberof the Council of the Government ofIndia 
was travelling along a well-known road in the Himalayas. 
Arrived at one halting-place, he consulted his route book 
and found that his next day’s march would take him to a place 
called “ Kukkerhuttee”—so it was written, and so it was 


pronounced ; but he was a learned man and a great scholar, , 


so he called together the men who were hired to carry his 
baggage, and informed them in the most pompous manner 
that on the following day they would proceed to “ Kooker- 
hootee,” that being, in his opinion, the correct pronunciation 
of the word. The poor ignorant coolies were so tickled at 
such an unexpected and unprecedented display of ignorance, 
that they forgot for the moment their Oriental manners, and 
roared with laughter. The writer was present on that occa- 
sion. The great man is the author of many works dealing 
with India. 

On another occasion the heads of three Government De 
partments were engaged in the official discussion of a 
momentous question connected with an important frontier 
railway station called “ Rook ”—so it was pronounced, and 
so it used formerly to be written. We will call these officials 
A, B, and C. None of them had ever been to the place in 
question. On receiving the file of correspondence from “A,’ 
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in which the word appeared as “ Ruk,” “B” expressed the 
utmost indignation at the ignorance—as he termed it—of his 
colleague ; and in his written opinion on the subject, he spelt 
the word “ Rak,” and dilated to some extent on the great 
danger attendant on carelessness in spelling the names of 
important places. When the papers reached “C,” he was 
fairly puzzled ; but he was wise enough to take counsel with 
a subordinate who knew the place, and so the matter ended 
happily by the adoption of the spelling “ Rak,” which is 
scientifically correct. The original omission of the accent 
had caused the difficulty, which might possibly have led to 
serious results; and that same accent is now invariably 
omitted. If the word had been written phonetically, no 
mistake could have possibly occurred, and the name would 
to-day be correctly pronounced by everybody. 

A third example is still before us in the correspondence 
on the Manipur disaster; and the two names which catch 
the eye more often than any others are “ Manipur” and 
“Senaputty.” The correct way of pronouncing the first 
name is like the two English words “ Money poor,” but 
how many of the millions who read the daily papers know 
that? The old way of spelling it was “ Munneepoor”’ ; but 
of late years that has been changed to the more scientific 
‘“ Manipur”—Cuwuz dono ? Strange to say, the se¢ond word 
has been all along, either accidentally or designedly, spelt 
phonetically, the consequence of which is, that it has been 
correctly pronounced by everybody. The one notable ex- 
ception to this rule has been Sir Richard Temple, who, in 
his able article in the Contemporary Review, spells the word 
‘“Senapati”; but it is fortunate for the general reading 
public that his scientific method of rendering the word was 
not adopted by any other contributor to the discussion. 

Progress is good so long as it is made in the right direc- 
tion; but when it is found that the direction is wrong, and 
that further progress only leads to still deeper water, then 
retrogression becomes expedient, in order that a fresh start 
may be made along a safer and less intricate course. 
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The great mass of educated English-speaking people 
throughout the world do not like to be made ridiculous by 
having to confess an inability to pronounce words that are 
written for them ; and surely their tastes and feelings should 
have been consulted by the pedagogues who framed the 
rules which have occasioned so much annoyance. 

A careful consideration of the arguments on each side of 


the question may possibly lead to a recognition of the fact, 
that if a word is so written that it cannot be mispronounced 
by any ordinary reader, the chances are that it will also be 
correctly pronounced by every one else ; in which case it is 
to be hoped that the present rules may be revised. 

The old difficulty about the long “a” will remain in 
Oordoo, as it does still in English ; but the pronunciation of 
the other vowels will be much facilitated. 

For some years past it has been considered by some 
people that it is an unmistakable sign of superiority in 
Oriental scholarship to be able to write Hindoostanee words 
in such a way as to render intelligent and intelligible read- 
ing almost impossible to their less gifted brethren ; but 
there does not appear to be any good reason why those 
ideas should not now be exploded, and the intellectual 
standard of the few be reduced to a level which will be 
easily attainable by the masses. There need be no fear 
that a graceful relinquishment of the high stand taken by 
the scholars will make them appear in the eyes of the world 
to be less scholarly than they formerly were ; on the other 
hand, it is probable that a timely acknowledgment of the 
hopelessness of their self-imposed task, which apparently 
aimed at the sudden and forcible raising of the national lin- 
guistic standard without the necessary previous education, 
and a resolution to abandon some of their dignity, with the 
object of assisting their fellow-creatures, will earn for them 
the gratitude of many whose wish or whose duty it is to 
know all about India, but for whom a complete knowledge 
of the language is unnecessary if not impossible. 

M. J. Kixc-Harmay, 
Colonel, Indian Army. 
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THE TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT IN PERSIA. 


On leaving Ispahan, I secured as my companion a pensioned 
non-commissioned officer of the Royal Engineers who had 
just retired from the Telegraph Department after a residence 
of about twenty-five years in Persia. I naturally thought 
that after such a long residence I should find in him a fund 
of information about the country; but he turned out to be 
utterly ignorant of anything beyond the limited sphere in 
which his official duties had run, while, as to the country 
lying a few miles off the line of telegraph, it was as unknown 
to him as any part of unexplored Africa. I do not say that 
this was his fault, for he appeared to be a fairly good speci- 
men of his class, and had evidently taken some pains to 
learn the language of the country; it was rather that of the 
system to which he was subjected. 

It is astonishing to think that all the attention of the 
subordinates of the Department should have been restricted 
by the British authorities in such a country as Persia to the 
mechanical discharge of their official duties ; for, as my com- 
panion informed me, when I taxed him with not acquaint- 
ing himself with the country in which he had spent so many 
years, “ The orders of my Director are, that no subordinate 
may go off the direct line of telegraph without obtaining 
leave and paying for all the expenses of his transport.” In 
consequence of this insane red-tapeism, even the immediate 
vicinity of a place in which he had lived by himself for 
seventeen years, without a European neighbour within 
seventy miles, was unknown to him. 


He also complained of the effect of such an order in limit- 


ing the few recreations possible in the way of shooting and 
fishing excursions, by which the dreary monotony of the life 
of the subordinates, in many of these out-of-the-way places, 
might have been varied. I believe, however, that the Tele- 
graph Department is not entirely responsible for this culp- 
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able neglect of an important means of exercising an honour- 
able influence in the country; for even if its Directing 


Officers were willing to encourage its employés to give an 
intelligent attention to the circumstances of the country and 
population amidst which many of them are destined to 
spend their lives, such a policy would probably only pro- 
voke disagreeable criticisms on the part of the Legation, 
who resent any infringement of what they consider their 
special province, namely, local information of every descrip- 
tion. Yet in this they seem, as a general rule, woefully 
deficient ; it is notorious that the British Legation at Tehe- 
ran is the last place to which a traveller should apply for 
any information regarding Persia. This state of affairs re- 
calls the absurd position formerly taken up by some of our 
frontier officials, when, on crossing the western frontier on 
duty or pleasure, one found oneself watched, ordered to 
travel by a particular route, and forbidden to go to this or 
that place. The vague and alarmingly suggestive plea used 
was, “fear of political complications ;” the truth being, that 
the political authorities were jealous to the last degree of 
any intruders upon their especial preserve—a more extended 
acquaintance with which would lessen, as they feared, their 
importance in the eyes of Government. 

Whatever the cause of sucha short-sighted policy, the fact 
is, that for the last quarter of a century we have had, scat- 
tered over the line of the telegraph, numerous Englishmen, 
many of them, particularly the civil members of the Depart- 
ment, of a very high class of intelligence, each one of whom, 
if properly utilized, might have become a mine of informa- 
tion on all local subjects, and a source of considerable influ- 
ence among the surrounding population ; and that we have 
more than simply neglected, one might say, determinedly 
declined, to turn to any practical use this valuable material. 
I should qualify these sweeping remarks with the observa- 
tion, that at last we seem to have recognised the error of our 
ways, and have apparently endeavoured to atone for past 
neglect by taking one, at any rate very marked, step in 
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recognition of the value of the services of which the Tele- 
graph Department is capable, by appointing, as Consul at 
Ispahan, a senior officer of the Department. 

This is indeed a good move, and one which has revived 
the drooping spirits of those of the employés who are of a 
more studious and enterprising disposition, and have de- 
voted their leisure time—of which those stationed along 
the line have no lack, their duties taking up only a few 
hours in the day—to making themselves acquainted with 
the languages, and manners, and various subjects of interest 
of the people among whom they are living. Let us hope 
that this step may be followed by that of appointing men 
of this stamp, on their retirement from the Telegraph De- 
partment, as Vice-Consuls in various parts of Persia. Where 
could any body of men be found more suited for such a 
position than they who have spent many years of their 
lives in almost complete isolation from their fellow-country- 
men, but in constant and,—as far as is possible between 


Europeans and Asiatics,—almost intimate intercourse with 





the people of the country; thé niore s'2s tlierekv they have 
become unfitted for life in England, ard would ‘prefer, in 
many cases, to remain, if oily a sligh: inducement were 
forthcoming, in the land of their adoption. . 

The great misfortune of the Telegraph Department in 
Persia is, that, though its duties are now of an essentially 
civil nature, it has been thought necessary to adhere to an 
appearance of military control in its administration. This 
again is a piece of red-tapeism, which might with advantage 
be done away with. There may have been many reasons, 
when originally constructing the line, for entrusting the work 
toa scientific branch of the military service. Persia was 
then a comparatively unknown country, and it would have 
been difficult to organize a Civil Department to carry out 
the work ; but now that the Department is practically worked 
by civilians,—the military forming buta minute percent- 


age of the whole,—it seems absurd to keep up a military 
organization. 
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That the interests of the Department would be best con- 
sidered by offering all the higher appointments to civilian 
employés, is self-evident. What can be more discouraging 


than for the Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents 
to work conscientiously for years, leading the while a life 
of many hardships, to find that promotion, beyond a com- 
paratively subordinate grade, is closed to them, and that as 
fast as one Director or Assistant Director retires or is pro- 
moted, his place is supplied by a Royal Engineer who may 
be transferred from the Public Works Department in India 
or the Sappers and Miners or any other branch of the ser- 
vice, and is probably ignorant of anything connected with 
electricity and the telegraph, beyond what he learned as a 
Cadet, whereas the Civilians have had a thorough technical 
education? These, however, are only grievances similar to 
those which constitute almost a scandal in the Public Works 
Department in India. In both cases the mixture of the 
military and civil elements in these Departments is detri- 
mental to the public service, as the source of all petty 
jealousigs and tyrannies.. No military man can efficiently 
control a number, ot, subordinates of mixed civilians and 
soldiers ; for he cannot: understand that his civilian sub- 
ordinates should demur to a treatment which is accepted by 
military subordinates, bound by their rules of discipline to 
submit without dissent to his orders; consequently mis- 
understanding and ill-feeling are bred between the two 
elements, to the detriment of the public service. 

The plea that the presence of privates and non-com- 
missioned officers of the Royal Engineers in the Depart- 
ment necessitates military control, is too absurd to require 
serious consideration, for out of the total number of em- 
ployés, only an infinitesimal proportion come under this 
category, and these would be more suitably employed else- 
where ; for their duties in the Telegraph Department are 
far more efficiently performed by the civilians who have 
had a special and technical training. 
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A CRISIS IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


In spite of the efforts on the part of Europe to penetrate 
the Central Sudan, this remote region continues to remain 
the stronghold of Muhammadan fanaticism and of Negro 
barbarism. Protected on the north by a deep zone of 
pitiless desert, its approaches on all other sides barred by 
countless impediments, created either by nature or man, the 
silent Sudan is a field of martyrdom for the oppressed 
pagan and an earthly Paradise for the sons of the Prophet. 

From the West Coast of Africa serious attempts are being 
made—if, indeed, their futility has not already been proved 
—to effect a pacific lodgment in the Muhammadan Sudan. 
The British, from the Niger, have quite recently tried, but 
failed to convince the Sultan of Bornu of the advantage and 
comfort of wearing the Western yoke; the Germans, from 
the Cameroons, are doggedly engaged on the same hopeless 
task; whilst the French, from the Congo, have been seriously 
repulsed and their envoys assassinated. On the East Coast, 
owing to the force of political circumstances, the agents of 
Britain have recently met with an unexpected success—not, 
indeed, in penetrating Muhammadan Africa, which is as in- 
accessible as ever, but in the pacific occupation of what may 
be regarded as an important outwork—Uganda. But the 
enthusiasm, or spur of foreign competition, which has carried 
or driven them so far, has left them much in advance of 
their base on the Coast. It is now feared that this valiant 
band of pioneers-—not the missionaries, of course—must be 
recalled. The reason for this retrograde measure appears to 
be, that we are not yet prepared to support such an advance. 

This is the crisis : Shall we, having succeeded so far, pro- 
ceed to fulfil our responsibilities, or shall we fall back on the 
old policy and—scuttle? The position requires explana- 
tion. It is doubtless serious, and involves far-reaching con- 


sequences, which any statesman might hesitate to accept ; 
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but it also offers distinct advantages to those who have the 
courage to seize them. 

Ever since the partition of Africa entered the phase of 
an insensate scramble, the Powers of Europe have barely 
had time to consider the serious national responsibilities 
involved by the wholesale annexation of territory. Now, 
however, they are beginning to realize their position, Ger- 
many has again met witha serious rebuff on the East Coast, 
and openly acknowledges the comparatively slight value of 
her possessions in South-west Africa. Italy has given up 
her dreams of empire on the Red Sea Littoral, and is rapidly 
withdrawing her forces; soon she will be left only with 
Massowah to safeguard. Finally, not to mention other 
African bubbles, Britain has abandoned the so-called race 
to Lake Chad, and now threatens to evacuate her strategic 
position on the Upper Nile, in Uganda. 

If, as we are aware, the advance of a European Power 
into Africa is not accomplished without suffering, in some 
form or another, to the natives who are dispossessed of their 
lands, a retreat is fraught with still more disastrous con- 
sequences. The Europeans, numerically weak, very natu- 
rally support their advance by entering into treaties with 
the most powerful native chiefs ; nor do they scruple to take 
advantage of local animosities, and tribal feuds. Tribes, 
factions, and individuals are pitted against one another. In 
Europe such action establishes a balance of power; but 
among African savages a breath of conspiracy will destroy 
the equilibrium. Those who rely on the promises of Euro- 
pean protection are, it is true, generally the stronger ; but, 
should the European protector suddenly withdraw his aid, 
they are left in a critical position. The house of cards, built 
up with paper treaties, immediately collapses, and the un- 
happy natives are left to their fate. The European loses 
nothing, perhaps, except prestige and the reputation for 
honest dealing, as valuable in Africa as in any other con- 
tinent. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that, since the 
advance of Europe into Africa can be greatly facilitated,— 
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and in some instances is only possible,—by securing the 
confidence of native tribes, it is of the utmost importance 
that the European should never repudiate his bond nor 
prove false to his engagements. These remarks apply 
with special force to Uganda. 
Probably there is no other district in Africa that can show 
a more striking picture of Christian and European influence 
than Uganda; none in which missionary enterprise, con- 
sidering the obstacles, has been more successful, or, con- 
sidering the opportunities, less satisfactory. This paradoxical 
statement is borne out by the facts that, on the one hand, we 
have witnessed in Uganda hundreds of native converts to 
Christianity dying for their faith ; and, on the other hand, 
we have seen this advanced native State torn asunder by 
rival factions and plunged into civil wars owing in a great 
measure to the political intrigues of the Arab, Catholic, and 
Protestant parties. The English and French missionaries, 
instead of uniting to stamp out the conflagrations of barbar- 
ism that more than once have threatened their very existence, 
have each worked for their own political ends, though in su- 
preme moments they have stood back to back and boldly 
faced the devouring elements. The cruel boy-king Mwanga, 
who murdered Bishop Hannington and tortured to death 
hundreds of native Christian converts, after being deposed 
by his Arab rival, was restored to power by the Protestant 
party, into whose arms he consequently fell. The latest news 
from Uganda was to the effect that the country still resembled 
an armed camp: the rival factions were ranged in order of 
battle, and an expedition was pending against the Muhamma- 
dan party. Captain Lugard, the emissary of the British East 
Africa Company, having forced Mwanga into accepting 
British suzerainty, and having strongly entrenched himself 
and his party, appeared to hold the balance of power in his 
hand; but he does not speak with confidence. Thus the 
fate of Uganda still trembles in the balance. The issue is 


of the highest importance. Uganda is the most civilized 
native State in that part of Africa. Under European tute- 
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lage, and nominally under Christian influence, it might be 
made the nucleus of a new order of things in Central 
Africa. Its advantageous geographical position, its com- 
paratively organized administrative machinery, its large 
and intelligent population, are all factors of importance to 
any European Power having a dominant position in the 
country. At the same time, no Power, with insufficient ma- 
terial strength behind it, can hope to regulate the barbaric 
passions of the native population. As in other parts of 
Africa, so in Uganda, it is essential for the Suzerain Euro- 
pean Power to be in complete touch with a base on the Coast, 
whence supplies and reinforcements can be received with 
safety, regularity, and despatch. In any case the maintenance 
of such an advanced inland post as Uganda, if it is to serve 
as a secondary base for operations in the Interior, would tax 
the utmost available resources of any European Power, and 
far more of any Chartered Company in Africa. To build and 
maintain a railway over 400 miles in length, from the Coast 
to the Victoria Nyanza, to launch a steamer or steamers on 
the Lake, and to hold the restless WWaganda,—not to speak 
of neighbouring tribes and the Masai,—in check, is a task 
quite beyond the strength and means of the British East 
Africa Company, constituted as it is at present, and depen- 
dent simply on its own resources. Nevertheless, it is pre- 
cisely this task which the Company have undertaken. 

From the port of Mombaza, their settled base on the 
Coast, over which they have now unfettered proprietory 
rights, the Company have actually commenced the construc- 
tion of a light railway in the direction of the Victoria Nyanza. 
A fund has been started for the expenses of placing a steamer 
onthe Lake. Captain Lugard, to whose presence in Uganda 
allusion has already been made, has not only coerced the 
tyrant Mwanga into accepting British suzerainty,and strongly 
entrenched himself in the country, but he has also instituted 
a line of fortified stations along the Sabaki route from the 
Coast to Uganda. Everything is therefore ready for the 


consolidation of British political rule on a firm and wide 
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basis in East Africa. At the last moment, however, we learn, 
with something like consternation, that the Company intend 
to give up their advanced position in Uganda and recall their 
agents, unless they are materially supported by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The nature of such support, and the grounds 
on which it is claimed, have been clearly set forth in Zhe 
Times and elsewhere, evidently by “inspired ” writers. 

As the representatives of British interests in East Africa, 
the Company do not hesitate to make an appeal to the 
nation : an appeal which, if we may trust those communica- 
tions, carries also a threat in the event of its failure. The 
subject is therefore one for legitimate discussion. The issues 
raised are truly national: they involve not merely the success 
or failure of the Chartered Company, but, as we shall see, 
are closely bound up with the whole of our policy in the 
Sudan. Moreover, the success of this appeal would set a 
precedent, the danger of which should be fully understood. 
Such being the case, we must be permitted to examine the 
question fearlessly and impartially, irrespective of any indi- 
vidual interests. Judgment will be pronounced by Parlia- 
ment, when the matter again comes up for discussion, unless 
it settles itself by the collapse of the Company, or at least in 
the withdrawal, voluntary or otherwise, of the Company’s 
claims over Uganda. 

What, then, are the precise claims of the Imperial British 
East Africa Company? They claim that they are the 
trustees for the nation; that, owing to the competition of 
Germany, they have been forced to advance more rapidly 
than they would otherwise have done; and that this ad- 
vance, to be permanent, necessitates the immediate con- 
struction of a railway from the Coast to Uganda. They 
also complain that, whilst Germany gives the support of her 
Government, they themselves have to rely solely on their 
own resources, and cannot cope with their rivals on a fair 
footing. They therefore demand Government aid in the 


construction of the aforesaid railway, threatening to relin- 
quish their dearly-bought success if it be refused. 
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Let us examine this w/¢zmatum point by point. 

It is true the Company are the trustees for the nation, 
since the Government chose to work by Chartered Com- 
panies in Africa. But if so, the nation, or its representative 
Government, should at least have the right of veto in all 
questions involving national responsibilities. If the Com- 
pany, foreseeing the consequences of a dash to occupy 
Uganda, did not first sit down and reckon the cost, and 
their own capacity to meet it, they were guilty of mis- 
management of their affairs. Figuratively speaking, they 
have got out of their depth, and now call upon H.M.’s 
Government to rescue them from a critical position. But 
the Government, unless they gave their assent to such a bold 
move in the first instance, may reasonably be exonerated from 
its consequences. What those may be, we shall see later on. 

Why was there such perfervid haste? It is stated that it 
was essential to anticipate German action in the same direc- 
tion. But this argument is not quite tenable. Germany agreed 
with Britain (July, 1890), to make no annexations of territory, 
and to accept no treaties, etc., north of the Anglo-German 
boundary. So that Germany is clearly excluded from Uganda, 
unless she wilfully ignores all treaty obligations. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that no other European Power is in a posi- 
tion to interfere with the gradual expansion of the British 
sphere of action in East Africa. It is true that Emin Pasha— 
like an African Don Quixote—is wandering about the Lake 
region of Central Africa, tilting at windmills. He was 
heard of on 13th May last, at the southern end of the Albert 
Edward Nyanza, and is reported to have returned to Equa- 
toria, but he certainly has no letters of marque to raise diff- 
culties and disputes between Germany and Britain. 

Another argument urged for the construction of this 
railway is, that it would destroy the Slave Trade in Central 
Africa. But the truth is, that such a railway would have no 
appreciable influence on this Traffic; it would only affect the 
very slight Trade existing in British East Africa. The two 
chief centres of the East Coast Slave Trade are Tabora and 
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the Nyassa district. None of the Slave Trade routes from 
these centres to the Coast pass through British East Africa. 
To the north, the chief routes lead to the Nile basin and 
the Red Sea, and in the south they pass through German 
territory. The Slave Trade in Nyassaland has its outlets 
in Portuguese territory, and has no connection whatever 
with British East Africa. It is quite obvious, therefore, 
that the Company’s claim in this respect cannot be allowed, 
although the feelings of the public, always ready to listen to 
such arguments, are being enlisted on these false premises. 
As to the point whether Uganda could or could not be 
held without a railway leading to the Coast, that depends 
entirely on the nature of its relations with the Company. 
If these relations were slight, a well-kept and well-patrolled 
caravan-road should meet all the requirements of com- 
mercial and administrative intercourse. If a railway were 
made, with the object of attracting the trade of the Upper 
Nile region, the cost of maintaining the line—quite apart 
from the expense of its construction—would be very great 
indeed. It would be difficult to convince the wandering 
Masai that the metals were not intended for their special 
use : such a railway would be to them a “ gold-mine.” Nor 
is it quite so certain that a railway would create trade, to any 
compensating extent, in the absence of more settled political 
conditions on the Upper Nile, not to speak of the Sudan. 
Finally, the Company may or may not have reason to com- 
plain of the insignificant aid given them by Her Majesty's 
Government, in comparison with that which the Germans 
receive from their Government. But the conditions are 
totally different. Germany is a young Colonial Power, 
feeling her way to the establishment of colonies ; whilst 
Great Britain, with colonies in every part of the world, can 
afford to leave their expansion to the private enterprise of 
individuals, Germany has not at her disposal the surplus 
capital, the trained energy, and the opportunities which have 
built up the British Empire. Moreover—and this is a 
point of the highest importance—if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment were to set the precedent of subsidizing the British 
East Africa Company, or any other Chartered Company 
in Africa or elsewhere, there might be no end to such 
a policy. Other Companies with equally good claims 
might reasonably demand assistance from Government. 
Besides, the increased responsibilities resulting from the 
construction of a railway through British East Africa, 
which we have dimly foreshadowed, would doubtless in- 
volve a very large annual expenditure, quite out of propor- 
tion to trade-returns and altogether beyond the resources of 
the Company. It is true that the Germans are engaged in 
the construction of a railway from Tanga Bay—an excellent 
harbour—to Usambara, the richest lands in their Possessions. 
But Usambara is within a few miles of the East Coast and 
subject to German jurisdiction. As to the more ambitious 
enterprise of placing a steamer on the Victoria Nyanza, 
the latest advices are that, in consequence of the serious 
reverse in Uhehe, Major Wissmann has left for Lower 
Egypt to recruit soldiers, and the transport of the steamer 
has been postponed. It is clear that the Imperial Govern- 
ment, having recalled Baron von Soden and entrusted 
Major Wissmann with this new mission, are seriously 
reconsidering their policy in East Africa: events, with 
recurrent disasters, are proving too strong for them, and 
may necessitate a more cautious advance into the Interior. 

Meantime, a Commercial Company, headed by Herr 
Lucas, has been founded in Germany, with a provisional 
capital of two million marks, to construct railways between 
the Coast and the Victoria Nyanza, and otherwise to 
develop the intervening lands. One might put the very 
pertinent question, Why should not the British Com- 
pany do likewise? If they are convinced of the sound 
commercial policy of constructing a railway through their 
territories, why should they be unable themselves to raise 
the necessary capital ? 

Not to proceed at greater length into this inquiry, it is 
clear, from what has been said, that the only claim which 
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the Company can reasonably support, is their trusteeship 
for the nation. We have no desire to minimize this 
claim; on the contrary, we shall now endeavour to show 
that it deserves the serious attention of Her Majesty's 
Government. 

If the Government are prepared to subsidize a railway 
through British East Africa at a cost of £40,000 a-year 
(‘for a limited period,” Ze Zzmes* correspondent adds ; 
but we may let that pass), well and good. But the Govern- 
ment should clearly see that such a subsidy, given on the 
part of the nation towards national ends, and not to benefit 
a close Company, would involve the acceptance in principle 
of a distinct policy for the Sudan. Lord Salisbury has 
openly: approved the proposed grant—not the subsidy— 
being given to the Company for a preliminary survey ; but 
Sir William Harcourt, speaking from his place in Parlia- 
ment, opposed it as a contentious matter, not to be rushed 
through. Weare bound to admit that Sir William Har- 
court took a statesmanlike course in causing the post- 
ponement, under the circumstances, of so very serious a 
decision; though it was much to be regretted that the 
matter was not brought forward until the fag-end of the 
last session of Parliament. To embark with a light heart on 
enterprises in Africa has been too common an experience. 

The question, therefore, as to whether or not the Govern- 
ment should materially support, either by a grant or a 
subsidy, the construction of a railway through British East 
Africa is before the nation. What should be the answer given 
by Parliament ? To understand the issues at stake, we must 
extend our horizon. Let us assume, for the sake of argu- 
ment if not for the credit of our statesmen, that the British 
Foreign Office has adopted a definite programme for Egypt 
and the Sudan. We cannot even guess at what that 
programme may be; we can only argue from the analogy 
of accomplished facts. What, then, are the facts ? 

Great Britain still occupies Lower Egypt, and refuses to 


* 28th Sept., 1&91. 
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fix a term for the duration of such occupation; the utmost 
concession France, in her position as the disappointed 
suitor, and the Sultan of Turkey, as the puppet of Europe, 
can force the Foreign Office to make, is, that Egypt will be 
evacuated as soon as she can “stand alone.” That is to 
say, Egypt must prove herself capable of self-government 
and of maintaining her complete independence. Those 
who know Egypt and the capacities of Orientals shrewdly 
opine that such a time will never come. It is not our 
purpose to inquire whether the British Government is 
acting in perfect good faith and in its popular 7é/e as the 
policeman of Europe ; but, if there be one point on which 
English statesmen are fairly unanimous, it is, that the route 
to the East by the Suez Canal must be under British 
control. It is needless to add that, for this end, Egypt must 
not be allowed to fall into the power of any other European 
State, nor must she run the risk of again lapsing into 
anarchy. Similarly, our Possessions on the Gulf of Aden 
must be maintained in a state of efficiency, to secure the other 
end of the Canal, and the southern entrance to the Red Sea. 

If this were the Alpha and Omega of British policy in 
North-east Africa, we could understand that the affairs of 
British East Africa might cause but slight anxiety to the 
Foreign Office, so far as the protection of our route to India 
were concerned, though even in this respect alone the value 
of a port and harbour like Mombaza is not to be overlooked. 
But there are other factors to be taken into account. When 
a nation or individual embarks on an equivocal line of ac- 
tion, a host of embarrassing circumstances, leading deeper 
and deeper into the mire, are sure to be encountered. We 
have alluded to the very natural jealousy of France in Lower 
Egypt; and it is morally certain that she will never relinquish 
her opposition nor her rivalry so long as Britain strives for 
mastery in the Mediterranean. But France has also an 
establishment of her own at the southern entrance of the 
Red Sea: she also has an Eastern Empire to protect. It is 
true that, so far, she has been unable to hamper our policy 
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from this base and, were the stats gua maintained, it might 

be blissfully ignored. A new circumstance has, however, 

come to light: France, in her new-born zeal for an alliance 
with Russia, is at the present moment lending herself—no 
doubt con amore—to the realization of a Russian intrigue in 

Abyssinia, with the obvious intention of planting a thorn in 

the side of the British lion. Russia, it would appear, being 

too easily baffled in her schemes of aggrandisement in Central 

Asia, is desirous of finding in Africa—of all places in the 

world !—a new lever against British obstinacy. This lever 
she has apparently discovered in Abyssinia. 

The public are scarcely aware that Italy has already with- 
drawn her inland posts on the Red Sea Littoral and has 
virtually abandoned her claims over Abyssinia. This retro- 
grade action is no surprise to those who study Italian 
politics. The Italians, after the British campaign in the 
Sudan, were too rash in their precipitate occupation 
of Massowah: they erred by overrating their power as an 
ally to Britain in Africa. The early evacuation of the Su- 
dan consequently left Italy to her fate. Repeated disasters 
on the Red Sea Littoral, drawing her deeper and deeper 
into the slough of African politics, have exhausted her 
strength and her enthusiasm for colonial enterprise. Italy, 
therefore, only consults her true interests by retiring from 
a false and untenable position. The treaties which she 
concluded with the new Negus, Menelik, and other chief- 
tains, were, however, perfectly valid, and must remain so 
until repudiated by the contracting parties. We assume 
that they have been allowed to lapse, otherwise it would be 
difficult to understand, as it would be impossible to condone, 
the recent joint action of Russia and France. 

A correspondent of Zhe Times, in a short series of remark- 
ably well-informed articles, the first of which appeared on 
25th July, 1891, exposed the nature and extent of this new 
Russo-French exfente. Briefly stated, it is simply this : 
Russia, with the connivance and active co-operation of the 
French authorities in Lower Egypt and at Obock, has de- 
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spatched an expedition to Abyssinia under the command 
of a certain Lieutenant Mashkoff, accompanied by a monk 
named Tikhon; but the latest news of its operations was 
that the monk and the lieutenant had quarrelled, the former 
proceeding direct to Petersburg to report on the affair, the 
latter remaining in Abyssinia to carry out single-handed, 
except for his escort, the Russo-French programme. [rom 
what has transpired it would appear that neither Russia nor 
France aims at establishing a sphere of influence over Abys- 
sinia, which would instantly raise international questions: 
the objects of the expedition are simply moral,—perhaps we 
should say, immoral. They are no less than to convince 
Menelik that the Russian Orthodox Church is not only 
similar ‘to, but even identical with, the so-called Christian 
Church in Abyssinia. If, indeed, this were the case, we 
should feel inclined to deplore the degradation of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. But, matters of orthodoxy apart, 
it will doubtless be a simple matter for the Russian envoy 
to convince Menelik and the Abyssinian Aboona, or High 
Priest, as he may be called, of the confraternity, based on 
deep religious sympathy, existing between the Tsar and the 
Negus, and consequently between their respective subjects. 
Whatever the nature of their mutual understanding may be, 
it is confidently declared, and may readily be believed, that 
Russia has it in her power to establish a spiritual, and con- 
sequently a temporal, influence over Abyssinia. Neither 
the pursuit of science —the reputed aim of the expedition 
—nor the avowal of other objects can blind us to the fact 
that this new move of Russia, acting conjointly with France, 
is calculated to raise difficulties for Great Britain in the 
Sudan. Weare, it is true, helpless to checkmate it at the 
present stage of its progress, except in a measure through 
Italy, whose treaties with Abyssinia might easily be upheld; 
but Italy would appear to refuse the inglorious part of a 
“ political buffer.” Such being the case we must look else- 
where for support. 


It scarcely requires demonstration to prove that disturb: 
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ances in the Eastern Sudan would seriously affect the ad- 
ministration of Lower Egypt. Russia, as we know only too 
well, is an adept at raising political disturbances; her ex- 
periences in Central Asia and in South-east Europe would 
stand her in good stead in the case of Abyssinia—a country 
with immense resources for good or evil. Not only that : 
it is even asserted that Lieutenant Mashkoff, after visiting 
Shoa, intends to journey north in the direction of Khartum! 
Perhaps, however, the wish is father tothe thought. From 
the fact that Russia is uniting with France, not only in this 
Abyssinian move, but also in Lower Egypt, to hamper the 
policy of Great Britain, it is evident that the British Foreign 
Office cannot afford to abandon any point of vantage in 
North-east Africa. Such a point may be found in Uganda, 
provided always we are prepared for extensive operations 
in the Nile basin. It is conceivable that, with British in- 
fluence paramount in Uganda, with the ultimate prospect 
of its extension over the countries of the Upper Nile, no 
movement on the part of Abyssinia could endanger our 
position as it exists at present in Lower Egypt. Of course, 
a still simpler and certainly cheaper diplomatic move would 
be to outwit France and Russia in Abyssinia itself, where 
the memory of British arms is not likely yet to have faded. 
If, however, in order to encourage commercial enterprise, 
we elect to embark on the more ambitious programme of 
establishing British influence over the source-country of the 
Nile,—a policy which some day: may be forced on us,—then, 
undoubtedly, we cannot afford to view with equanimity the 
prospect of the withdrawal of the British East Africa 
Company from Uganda. 

With the object of supporting the claims of the Company 
in their capacity as trustees for the nation, we have, it must 


be confessed, opened up a field of controversy which may 
be hotly contested by the disputants of rival parties. It is 
more than doubtful whether Great Britain, with her increas- 
ing responsibilities, would be justified in entering Tropical 
Africa with so difficult a mission to perform. — Still, under 
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the circumstances, we can quite understand Her Majesty’s 
Government embarking on a forward policy in British East 
Africa. If, on the other hand, it is the honest intention of 
Great Britain eventually to evacuate Egypt, then under no 
conceivable pretext, in the region of high politics, can Her 
Majesty's Government undertake to guarantee, far less 
subsidize, a railway through British East Africa, except it 
may be that of pure benevolence. 

And this brings us to the last point in our argument. We 
do not assert, in spite of what has been said, that Her 
Majesty’s Government should refuse to support the com- 
mercial undertakings of the British East Africa Com- 
pany. What we have endeavoured to show is, that the 
Company have absolutely no claim, under its present 
Charter, to material assistance, except on the ground 
of benevolence. Allusion has, however, already been 
made to the danger of setting such a precedent. Conse- 
quently, should the Government give way, it would be 
absolutely essential for them to revise the terms of the 
Charter and to place the Company on a subordinate footing. 
In other words, British East Africa would have to be made 
a Crown Colony or something very closely resembling one. 

The question naturally arises, Is it worth it? If the 
political programme be disallowed, would it prove a pro- 
fitable investment for the British public? We think not; 
but to answer this question would open up a subject which 
could not be dealt with in the space at our disposal. Un- 
less the public has reason to be satisfied with the prospects 
of the investment, as such, the construction of a line of 
railway through British East Africa would resemble the 
course of a river that loses itself in the sand. 

ALPHA. 
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FIJI. 


Ir is not surprising that European nations generally should 
profess ignorance of the little islands of Fiji, which occupy 
but a small space on the map, in the region of the South 
Seas, and are situated some 12,000 miles from our own 
continent. 

Our intercourse with the natives has hitherto been 
limited, as our acquisition of the islands only dates back to 
1875, and yet an experience of sixteen years has enabled 
visitors to these lovely spots to gain an insight into the 
customs of the natives, and their natural character. 

The main idea after annexation which inspired the exist- 


| ing policy, consisted in giving to the natives first rights 
and first consideration, to which, from their tenure of the 


land, they were justly entitled. In other words, the interests 
of the white settlers were considered secondary to those of 
the natives. The white was not permitted to usurp the 
natural rights and privileges of the native. 

The colonists recognised the rights of the colony, and 
Fiji, in this respect, has received from the wise-policy of 
its first Governor—Sir Arthur Gordon—privileges which, 
unfortunately, have been denied to larger and more im- 
portant dependencies. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the character of the native population. They are singu- 
larly ingenuous, and their reputation for hospitality is 
proverbial. The communal right, whereby equal rights 
exist as to the tenure of land, creates a reciprocal link 
between all classes, and tends to cement and organize 
them. 

The inhabitants of the islands are law-abiding. Crimes 
of a heinous character are rare, whether affecting the rights 
of property or of person; and no country witha population 
of 100,000 can boast of so small a police force, such as is 


sufficient to sustain order, and maintain the dignity of the 
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law. It is almost impossible to make a stranger realize 
by hearsay evidence to how high a standard of civilization 
this little dependency has attained, though the natives 
might almost be said to be semi-barbarous in origin, with 
regard to their cannibal ancestry. Yet with all this, former 
generations have transmitted to them a spirit of dignified 
independence, which certainly would not disgrace communi- 
ties who arrogate to themselves the title of pioneers of 
progress and advancement. 

The group of islands are divided into thirteen provinces, 
each of which is under the control of a native Lieutenant- 
governor. He is responsible for the administration, dis- 
cipline, and good order of the province. 

The feeling of the natives towards England is decidedly 
friendly. They have but a vague idea of the little island 
of “Pritania,” as they term it; but they are aware of its 
strength and dominion, and no colony is more loyal in their 
devotion to our Queen, whom they regard with feelings 
little short of veneration. 

If only Fiji could be transplanted, and its picturesque and 
varied beauty of scenery brought within easier reach of 
European travellers, Monte Carlo and other luxuriant spots 
on the Riviera would find that they had met with a compeer 
ready to hold her own, as regards climate and natural 
attractions. 

Contagious illness is rare, and the population enjoy, in 
these tropical regions, a singular immunity from serious 
disease. 

In many respects, though their position on the face of 
the world is so divergent, the natives of the South Sea 
Islands may be said to resemble the hardy Norsemen, and 
those who dwell in the land of the midnight sun; for with 
both an innate good breeding is an essential characteristic, 
which certainly does not always advance at a rate pro- 
portionate to civilization, as it is termed. 

It is impossible in a short sketch to do more than give 


the vaguest of outlines of the customs and habits of this 
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interesting little dependency ; but if only my words shall 
quicken a desire on the part of others to explore its beauties 
for themselves, then I shall not have written in vain. 


On THE Fytan LANGUAGE. 

Perhaps the most interesting, as well as the richest of 
Polynesian languages, is that spoken by the natives of the 
Fiji Islands. It is essentially Papuan, soft and melodious 
to the ear. Thanks to the successful efforts of the Wes- 
leyan Mission, it retained its purity, although at one time 
this was greatly threatened by the influence of powerful 
neighbours, the Tongans or Friendly Islanders. 

Before considering the grammar, it may be worth no- 
ticing a few of the leading characteristics of Fijian. 

The language now accepted by all the natives and taught 
in the schools is in reality but one of the many dialects 
spoken, in former times, by the islanders. It was the 
dialect of a small island called Baz, in the olden days the 


seat of the most powerful chiefs in the group. These 


S 
eventually became its kings, and thus imposed their lan- 
guage, as well as their rule, on all the surrounding tribes, 
influencing all the group by their prestige as chiefs. The 
ascendency of the Bau dialect over all the others was 
secured when the missionaries adopted and taught it in 
their schools; and at length, when the islands were an- 
nexed, it was established and recognised by the Govern- 
ment as the official language. 

The vocabulary is, for a native language, extensive. It 
comprises some 8,coo words; and the richness of the lan- 
guage mainly lies in its ability to express the same thing 
in various ways. One weakness it certainly has, and that 
weakness is to be found in the abstract nouns, which are 
made up either by the composition of names of tangible 
objects, or by the simpler means of using the adjectives 
as nouns. The following examples will suffice to illustrate 


my meaning. The word for “strength is “ awkauwa.” 


‘“ Kaukau” is the name of a certain tree possessing a vine 
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well known to the natives for its powers of enduring great 
strain, and ‘‘wa” means any rope or cord, so that the 
composition of the two words denotes this particular kind 
of vine, and conveys the idea of strength.* 

The pronunciation of the language is of great importance, 
and notice should be taken of the following rules regarding 
consonants :— 

B is always pronounced md; d always zd; g always xg, 
as in “zug”; g always g, as in “gate,” “greet,” etc. ; and 
¢ is pronounced “ ¢%.,” 

The vowels are open, as in Italian. 

The language is full of idioms; nor can any one who 
has not mastered, at least, the most important ones, speak 
good colloquial Fijian. 

With these few preliminary remarks, I shall endeavour 
to convey some idea of the etymology of the language by 
a brief glance at the various parts of speech. 

According to the compilers of the Fijian Dictionary and 
Grammar (members of the Wesleyan Mission Society), the 
alphabet is said to contain but twenty letters, the sounds 
represented by the letters H, X, and Z not occurring in 
the language, and F, J, and P being only used in intro- 
duced words. 

Articles.—There are, strictly speaking, two articles, 40 
and ma; but these are liable to be used under different 
forms, such as 0, 02, ko, a, na, and nat. They are always 
placed deforve the personal pronouns, and, generally speak- 
ing, before all proper names ; thus, for instance, alluding to 
Mr. N., you would say, “ Ko Misi N.,” “ The Mr. N.,” as 
is the custom in some European languages. 

Nouns.—The nouns may be classed under three head- 
ings, viz. :— 

(1) Names of natural objects, which are generally un- 
derived words. 

(2) Abstract nouns, which, as we have already seen, are 


* The adjective “zznaka,” gcod, also means goodness ; ‘‘/ezw,” great, 
also means greatness, etc. 
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expressed principally by adjectives; and, in fact, it can be 
laid down, as a rule, that a// adjectives are used as abstracts. 

(3) Nouns, and they are by far the greater number, 
which are formed from verbs. 

There are various modes of turning verbs into nouns, 
but perhaps the commonest way is by prefixing daw, or by 
reduplicating, or partly reduplicating, the verb, viz. :— 

Butako, to thieve ; daubutako, a thief. Vosa, to speak ; 
dauvosa, a chatterer. Lako, to go; lako lako, a departure. 
Tiko, to sit ; ¢eko tiko, a seat ; and so on. 

There is yet another class of nouns, namely those which 
take the possessive pronouns appended instead of prefixed ; 
these are either names of parts of the human body, or nouns 
expressing relationship. It is not possible, for instance, to 
say in Fijian “ noqu ulu,” wy head, it must be “ uluqu,” ead 
mine; in the same way, “ luvequ,” chz/d mine, and not “noqu 
luvena,” my child. But as these nouns are all names of 
natural objects, they really belong to the first heading. 

Adjectives.—Besides the primitive or underived adjec- 
tives, there are (1) those formed by the reduplication of 
nouns, (2) those formed from different parts of the verbs 
either by reduplication or by prefixes, and (3) those 
formed from nouns with the prefix Vaka. This latter is a 
very favourite class of adjective, and almost any noun can 
be turned into an adjective, at the speaker's own convenience, 
by the use of this prefix. Vasa implies either szmzlitude or 

possesston, and it corresponds in its first meaning to our 
sufhix “ly.” Zamata is man, Vaka tamata is manly. Vaka 
is used less frequently in its second meaning of implying 
possession. Vade is a house, and aman who is vaka vale is 
possessed of a house, otherwise a howse/y man. 
Adverbs.—The same rule applies to adverbs, or, at least, 
to adverbs of manner, which are all formed by the prefix 


Vaka and the noun. Adverbs of time, place, cause, etc., 
are very numerous, and have to be learnt separately by 
the student. 

Verbs.—Verbs in Fijian take so many different forms, and 
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are so difficult to classify, that in the short space that can 
here be devoted to them they can only be touched upon in 
a very cursory manner. They are mainly derived, however, 
(1) by adding za to the primitive noun, as Szga, the sun; 
Sigana, to bask; (2) from some of the adverbs ; and (3) 
from adjectives by prefixing Vaka (unless the adjective 
already has the particle) and affixing ¢eka. ‘This rule will 
be found very useful by the beginner, who, with a certain 
number of adjectives at his command, need scarcely ever 
be at fault for his verb. The following are instances :— 

Levit, great, adjective; Vaka levu takz, to magnify. 

Loaloa, black, adjective ; Vaka loaloa taka, to blacken. 

Transitive, intransitive, and passive verbs are very 
marked in Fijian, owing to the changes they undergo to 
express these distinctions :— 

Au sa cakacaka (intr.), | work. Au sa cakava na ka ogo, 
or du sa caka ogo (trans.), I work at this thing. Sa cakavi 
ua ka ogo (pass.), This thing is being worked. 

Besides Vaka, the prefixes Daz and Vez are of great 
importance in connection with verbs: the former implies 
entensity or frequency, and the latter conveys an idea of 
reciprocity, and therefore of Aluvality :— 

Cata, to hate; Daucata, to hate intensely; Vezcatz, to 
hate one another. 

Lako, to go; Daulako, to go often; Verlakoyakz, to go 
backwards and forwards. 

These particles will always be found of great convenience, 
not only in connection with verbs, but also with nouns, 
adjectives, and adverbs. 

Pronouns. The pronouns, to a beginner, are perhaps 
the most difficult of all the parts of speech to acquire, owing 
to the large class of words which they form in the language. 
The pronouns have four numbers: singular, dual, triad, 


and plural. The dual, triad, and plural have, moreover, 
an inclusive and exclusive sense in the first person, thus :— 
Kedaru, we two; Kedatou, we three; Keda, we. 
(Including the one addressed). 
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Ketvau, we two; Kezfou, we three; Aczimanit, we. 
(Excluding the one addressed), 

They are still more complicated by there being special 
possessive pronouns for food and drink, for instance :— 

Nogu, mine,—my anything, except food and drink. 

Kegu, mine,—my food only. 

Megu, mine,—-my drink only. 

This runs all through the possessive pronouns, both in the 
inclusive and exclusive sense. The triad is generally used 
instead of the plural in general conversation, but the latter 
is always made use of in speeches, in prayers, and in address- 
ing a Chief of rank. It thus corresponds to the French 
“vous.” Lxclamations are numerous in the language, and 
play a very important part in all rites and ceremonies, each 
ceremony having its established exclamations. The com- 
monest are Sodo, Suru, Veka veka, and Ucue. 

The “ Zama,’ by which respect and reverence is shown 
to a Chief, is made up of shouts, such as, J/uduo wo! Mat 
mat wo! 

Before concluding this paper I should have wished to 
say something about the natives themselves, of their cha- 
racter, of their customs, and of their present form of govern- 
ment, so happily inaugurated by Governor Sir Arthur 
Gordon. Lut were I once to begin, I feel I should be 
exceeding my time and trespassing on your patience. I 
will therefore only add that I know of no finer race of 
people, whether morally or physically; and all who live 
among them for any length of time have the same admira- 
tion and partiality for them and for the lovely islands nature 
has given them for their home. 

Fr. ©. PORK 


THE HUMOUR OF THE HEBREW BIBLE 
AND ITS ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


(By tut Rev. Dr. Cuotzner, or Harrow.) 


It is perhaps not universally known that the first and most 
ancient version of the Hebrew Bible that is still extant 
under the name of “ The Septuagint,” was not received, at 
the time of its first appearance in Alexandria (about 285 
B.c.), with equal favour by a// the Judzans living at that 
period. These were then divided into two principal sec- 
tions, commonly styled the Palestinian and the Egyptian 
Judzans, who, although professing the same creed and 
holding the Hebrew Scriptures in great veneration, differed 
seriously in respect to the latter’s treatment and interpreta- 
tion. The Egyptian Judzans of those times hailed with 
satisfaction and delight the aforenamed first version of the 
Bible, in spite of its various incorrect renderings of several 
passages of the Hebrew text; and the chief argument they 
used in its favour was the following. They said that the 
Septuagint was the most proper means to convey thereby 
an idea of the contents of the Bible to those who were not 
familiar with the sacred tongue; and this fact alone, they 
thought, was already sufficient to justify its existence. On 
the other hand, the Palestinian Judzeans were of opinion that, 
unless the Bible is studied in the original Hebrew, its con- 
tents cannot be properly and fully understood and appreci- 
ated by the reader. Hence they regarded the Septuagint, 
not as a boon, but rather as a calamity, inasmuch as they 
feared that it might do more harm than any real good to 
the interest of Judaism at large. 

Now, although many centuries have passed since the 
merits or demerits of the first of all the other versions of 
the Bible now in circulation have been discussed, the 
question has as yet not been finally and decisively 
answered, whether it is possible or not to obtain a 
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thorough knowledge of the Bible by merely using a trans- 
lation of it, made either in an ancient or modern language. 

The present paper is by no means intended to settle that 
question in one way or another, but its only purpose is to 
point out a few instances in which a translation generally 
fails to satisfy such Biblical students as may be desirous 
of obtaining more than a superficial idea of the contents of 
the original. There are, for example, numerous passages 
in the latter which are full of pathos, and there are also 
some in which words are played upon (“ Wortspiele’), as well 
as such words the very sound of which appear to have been 
intended by the writer that they should give special force 
to the sense and sentiment expressed in those passages in 
which ‘they occur. All these idiomatic peculiarities of the 
original Hebrew must needs be lost in a translation, how- 
ever faultless it may be in many other respects. 

As a specimen of the last-named instance, the verses 19 
to 26 in the 39th chapter of the Book of Job, and especially 
the 24th and 25th, may be mentioned here, which, referring 
as they do toa fiery war-horse, indicate by their very sound 
the spirited and excited movement of a horse amidst the 
clamour and noise of a fierce battle. They remind us 
vividly of Virgil’s lines in Georgicon, iii. 83-85 : 

“Tum, si qua sonum procul arma dedere, 
Stare loco nescit, micat auribus, et tremit artus, 
Collectum premens volvit sub naribus ignem.” 

And yet, who will be prepared to assert that the charac- 
teristic sound expressed in those few Hebrew lines is faith- 
fully imitated in any ancient or modern version ? 

But there is another striking feature in the Hebrew Bible 
which is very seldom, if ever, perceptible in a translation, 
and this is the light humour and satire one meets with 
here and there in its pages. These will naturally not bear 
comparison with the same broad, deep humour and satire as 
found in the works of comparatively modern authors, such 
as Cervantes, Voltaire, Sterne, and Hlezne, but they are cer- 


tainly as good as the humour and satire one meets with in 
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the best-known classics of Greece and Rome. One or two 
examples will serve to illustrate this assertion. 

The description given by Homer of a gathering of the 
Greek gods and goddesses at a banquet heldon Mount Olym. 
pus, when they were waited upon by the lame Hephaestus, 
is generally considered to be the most humorous incident of 
any narrated by the great Greek bard. Yet, it will hardly 
be denied that there is a deeper humour in the well-known 
incident that took place on Mount Carmel, when Elijah 
gathered round him the false prophets of Baal, and admon. 
ished them to invoke the help of their god with a specially 
loud voice, as he might have fallen asleep, and required to 
be awaked. A similar instance may be found, if one com. 
pares some of the puns made by Avzstophancs and fforace on 
proper names, with certain Hebrew ones that occasionally 
occur in the Bible. The former are less striking than, for ex. 
ainple, the Hebrew word “ Nabal” (1 Kings xviii. 27), which 
means “rogue,” and is at the same time well applied asa 
proper name toa man who was noted for the baseness of 
his character. Similarly characteristic is the proper name 
of one of Job’s most beautiful daughters, named “ Keren- 
happuch” (Job xlii. 14), which literally means “a horn (or 
box) of cosmetics.” To the same class of striking puns 
belongs also the term “ Tsara” (743), which designates both 
“a rival wife” living in a country where polygamy is in 
vogue, and also “misery.” The humour hidden in these 
three words is certainly hardly perceptible in the authorized 
English Version, where they are respectively translated by 
“folly,” “ Keren-happuch,” and “adversary.” From the 
few examples just quoted it will be seen that acquaintance 
with the idiom of the Hebrew tongue is a szxe gua non to 
the study of the Bible, and that it enables the biblical 
student to detect, among other things, fragments of light hu- 
mour and satire in certain words or phrases of the original 
text, which, as a rule, are lost in a translation. As very little 
attention has hitherto been paid to the particular subject in 


question on the part of Biblical critics, some observations 
on it will be perhaps considered of general interest. 
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On reading the Bible attentively in the original Hebrew, 
one cannot but be struck by the fragments of humour one 
comes occasionally across in its pages. Most of its authors 
seem to have acted on the good old proverb: “ Castigare 
videndo mores,” and have thus used light satire or sarcasm 
as weapons with which they attacked certain short-comings 
and follies of their own people, and those of other nations 
with whom the latter happened to come into political con- 
tact. But the satirist Aar excellence of the Bible is un- 
undoubtedly the author of the Book of Ecclesiastes, inas- 
much as this seems to be the richest in fragments of light 
humour of all the other books of the canon. 

For the present purpose it matters very little whether 
the author of the book in question was King Solomon, 
to whom the authorship of the Book of Proverbs is also 
commonly ascribed, or some other unknown person, who 
had assumed the wow de plume of “Kohcleth.” But this 
is certain, that he does not belong to that class of writers 
whose humour is but a mixture of sadness and melancholy, 
and who, like the authors of “/aust” and “ Manfred,” 
speak with an acute bitterness of humanity at large. His 
humour is mostly gay and cheerful; and, far from weeping 
over the foibles and follies of human nature, he makes merry 
over them. ‘The gist of his philosophy may be‘said to be 
embodied in that frequently quoted line from Amphis 


s 


is 
(Gynoecocratia, p. 481), which runs thus : Hive, raiGe> Ovyjr0 
0 Bios OXtyos cimt yi xpoves. (Drink and chaff, for life is 
fleeting ; short is our time on earth.) Or, to quote Koheleth’s 
own words, “ Behold that which I have seen : it is good and 
comely for one to eat and to drink, and to enjoy the good 
of all the labour that he taketh under the sun all the days 
of his life, which God giveth him: for this alone is his 
portion ” (Eccles, v. 18). 

The objects of Koheleth’s satire are of a various descrip- 
tion. High functionaries of State, silly kings, scribblers, tedi 
ous preachers, bookworms, idlers, sceptics, fools, drunkards, 


women—they are all a capital treasure for this light sarcasm. 
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He once came across a poor man, who had vainly tried for 
a long time to obtain, in the High Court of Justice, redress 
for wrongs done to him, and he put down in writing the 
following sarcastic remark on the subject: “If thou seest 
oppression of the poor, and violence done to justice and 
righteousness in the provinces, do not feel astonished at 
that matter: for one that is high watches over the high, and 
over them there are still higher ones ” (Eccles. v. 8); so that 
it must naturally take a very long time before the grievances 
of the poor are properly attended to. Koheleth stigmatizes 
a land “whose king is childish, and whose princes /east 
already in the morning,” but praises such a one ‘ whose 
princes eat at a proper time for strengthening sake, and not 
for the sake of gluttony” (Ibid. x. 16-17). Referring to 
persons that would now-a-days be designated by the name 
of bookworms, he remarks with, as it were, a pitiful smile: 
‘Where there is much study there is much vexation, and he 
that increaseth knowledge increaseth pain” (Ibid. i. 18). 
And again: ‘“ The wise have (as a rule) no bread, nor the 
man of understanding riches, nor the man of knowledge 
power” (Ibid. ix. 11). Women were to literary men of all 
times and all countries a fruitful subject for mild or severe 
criticism, and Koheleth has also some, by no means flatter- 
ing, remarks on them. Referring to a special class of 
women, he writes: “I find more bitter than death the 
woman whose heart is snares and nets, and whose hands 
are bonds: he that is deemed good before God will escape 
from her ; but the sinner will be caught by her. 

One (perfect) man among a thousand did I find; but one 
(perfect) woman among all these I found not ” (Ibid. vii. 26 
and 28). A few more funny remarks on the same subject 
are found in the Book of Proverbs, the author of which, as 
has already been stated, is generally supposed to have been 
the same who wrote the Book of Ecclesiastes. In that book 
a quarrelsome woman is compared “to a continual dropping 
on a very rainy day ;” and itis also said of her that it is as 


impossible to hide her existence from the outer world as it 
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is impossible “to hide a wind, or to hide the perfume of 
scented oil” (Prov. xxvii. 15-16). In the same book (ch. 
xxiii. 29-35) a description is given of a drunkard which is 
most humorous and ought not to be omitted when reference 
is made to the existence of light humour in the Bible. It 
runs thus: ‘ Who hath woe? who hath pain ? who hath 
quarrels ? who hath babbling ? who hath wounds without 
cause ? who hath redness of the eyes? They that tarry 
long at the wine ; they that go to seek mixed drinks. 
Thine eyes shall behold strange things, and thine heart shall 
utter nonsensical words. Yea, thou shalt be as he that lies 
down in the midst of the sea, or as he that lies upon the 
top of a mast. Oh, how they have stricken me (thou shalt 
say), how they have beaten me, and I felt it not; when 
shall I awake ? I shall yet seek it (the drink) again.” 
Next to the author of the Book of Ecclesiastes, no author 
of any part of the Bible is so prolific of satirical remarks as 
the prophet /sazah. He combines the pungency of satire 
with the charm of an exquisite poetical style ; and whenever 
he makes use of them, he seldom fails to produce on the 
mind or the reader an extraordinary effect. Though princi- 
pally waging war against the crimes of folly and extrava- 
gance, which seem to have been the principal vices of his age, 
he did not omit, whenever an opportunity offered, to rebuke 
in strong terms the princes and leaders of his people, for not 
keeping up among themselves a true spirit of patriotism, 
which alone could have assisted in averting the great 
calamity of an invasion of the enemy into their land. 
Isaiah’s orations are frequently enlivened by a vivid and 
graphic description of the future gloomy state of affairs at 
home, when that fatal day, the aves zr, dies lla, will come, 
on which the enemy will reign supreme within the walls 
of the capital of the Judzeans, bringing in its train endless 
misery, famine, and pestilence. Then shabbily-clad and 
care-worn looking individuals will surround the lucky owner 
of a decent garment, saying: “ Thou hast still clothing, be 
thou our ruler, and let this ruin be under thine hand.” But 
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that genteel-looking citizen will thankfully decline the 
proffered honour with the humiliating remark: “I will not 
be a healer, for in my house is neither bread nor clothing: 
make me not a ruler of the people” (Isa. ili. 6 and 7). The 
then prevailing misery and distress will not be less felt by 
the women, most of whom the war will have deprived of 
their husbands and natural protectors. The consequence 
of all this will be, that “on that day seven women will take 
hold of one man, saying, We will eat our own bread and 
wear our own apparel: only let us be called by thy name, 
and thus take away our reproach” (Ibid. iv. 1). 

The extravagance, haughtiness, and luxurious habits of 
the fair daughters of Zion, Isaiah denounces in the following 
lines :—“ Because the daughters of Zion are haughty, and 
walk with stretched-forth necks and wanton (or unnatural) 
(Mpwo from pw) eyes, walking and mincing as they go, 
and making a tinkling with their feet, . . . it shall come to 
pass, that instead of asweet smell there shall be bad odour; 
and instead of girdlea rent ; and burning instead of beauty” 
(Ibid. iii. 16 and 24). And just as he censures the women 
for their pride and haughtiness, so does he scorn at the 
cowardice and effeminate habits of the mex of Zion, whose 
motto he states to have been, “ Let us eat and drink; for 
to-morrow we may die” (Ibid. xxii. 13). Healso sneers at 
their pretended courage and manliness by mockingly saying: 
“ Alas! ye are only mighty to drink wine, and men of strength 
to pour out strong drinks ” (Ibid. v. 22). 

Burlesquing the idols was always a capital treasure af 
sarcasm to most of the Hebrew prophets, and Isaiah indulged 
in it as readily as any of them. Like Aristophanes of old, 
who in his famous comedy, “The Birds,” ridicules the 
Greek gods and goddesses, so does Isaiah satirize the sham 
gods of #zs country, which were held in great estimation by 
not a few of his own people. His description of the origin 
and make of these idols is most humorous. ‘“ He” (the 
pious idolater), he says, ‘“burneth part thereof” (of the forest 
tree) ; “ one part serves him as firewood, by means of which 
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he roasteth meat . . . yea, he warmeth himself there- 
with, and saith: Aha, I am warm; I have seen the fire. 
And out of the residue he maketh a god, even his graven 
image : he falls down before it and worshippeth it, and 
prayeth unto it, and saith: Deliver me, for thou art my 
God” (Ibid. xvii. 16-18). 

With equal humour does Isaiah make merry over the 
false prophets, whom he compares to blind watchmen and 
to dumb dogs, who are not of the slightest use to anybody, 
and can easily be dispensed with. “ His (Israel's) watch- 
men,” he says, “are blind, they are all ignorant, they are all 
dumb dogs, they cannot even bark; they lie down as if 
dreaming, and are very fond of slumber ” (Ibid. lvi. 10). 

Occasionally the butt of Isaiah’s sarcasm are persons who 
do not belong to the Jewish race, but to other nationalities, 
such as the Babylonians, Egyptians, and Moabites. Highly 
amusing is the sarcastic address he directed to one of the 
Babylonian kings, who, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
conquer Palestine, had been ignominiously defeated in his 
own country. The address in question is to be found in the 
fourteenth chapter of Isaiah, a short extract from which runs 
as follows: “ The whole earth is now (after thy fall) at rest 
and quiet : people break forth into singing. Yea, even the 
fir-trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Lebanon, saying 
Since thou art laid down no feller is come up against us. 
Hell from beneath is quite agitated at thy coming; it 
stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the 
earth ; it has raised up from their thrones all the kings of 
the nations. All they shall speak and say unto thee, Art 
thou also become weak as we? Art thou become like unto 
us? . . . How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer 
son of the morning! Howart thou cut down to the ground, 


thou which didst weaken the nations.” In an equally amus- 
ing and drastic manner is Babylon’s fall described by Isaiah. 
“And Babylon,” he says, “ the glory of the kingdoms, the 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, shall be as when God 
overthrew Sodomand Gomorrah . . ._ neither shall the 
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Arabian pitch tent there, nor shall the shepherds make their 
tents there. But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, 
and their houses shall be full of doleful creatures ; and owls 
shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there. And the 
wild beasts of the island shall cry in their desolate houses, 
and dragons in their pleasant palaces” (Ibid. xiii. 19-23). 

As the space allotted to this paper must of necessity be 
limited, it cannot be expected that the subject under notice 
can be fully and exhaustively treated in it. A few more 
examples, however, taken from various parts of the Hebrew 
Bible, may serve to illustrate the argument put forth in the 
introduction to this Essay. 

The prophet /eremzah, living as he did partly at a time 
when Jerusalem's sun was about setting, and partly “ when 
the adversary had already spread out his hand over all her 
magnificent things,” was, by the nature of events, of a less 
humorous disposition than Isaiah, who knew her when she 
was still in her full political glory. But even he used here 
and there satire and irony as a weapon for attacking the 
follies and vices of his country, although he had sometimes 
to suffer bodily and mentally for so doing. Just as the 
Greek philosopher Diogenes is reported to have gone about 
the streets of Athens, carrying in day-time a lighted lantern 
in his hand in search of a perfect man, so did Jeremiah 
recommend his people to try the same experiment in the 
streets of Jerusalem. “Run ye,” he says, “to and fro 
through the streets of Jerusalem, and seek in the broad 
places thereof if ye can finda man . . . if there be any 
that seeketh the truth, and I shall pardon it” (Jeremiah v. 1). 

The idols, the great plague of the land, receive also at /zs 
hand their proper share of ridicule. He describes them 
thus: “They are upright as the palm-tree, but speak not; 
they must needs be borne because they cannot go. Be not 
afraid of them, for they cannot do any evil, neither can they 
effect any good” (Ibid. x. 5). 

Of £zekzel’s humour no specimens can be given here. 


It is rather coarse, and produces in the mind of the reader 
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7” a disagreeable sensation. The curious may be referred to 
7" the sixteenth and twenty-third chapters of his book. 

vis In the writings of the minor prophets, and especially of 
ne those of Hosea and Amos, several passages occur that con- 
es, 


tain flashes of humour and sarcasm. So, for instance, in 
3). reproaching his people with their faithlessness to their God 


be and their king, Hosea remarks most sarcastically, “ For now 
a they say, We have no king ; as we did not (even) fear the 
ai Lord, what cana (mortal) king do to us?” (Hosea x. 3). 
©W J. Whatever they did under the pretension of honouring God 
ihe was, in his opinion, nothing but mockery and hypocrisy, for 
: “although Israel has forgotten his Maker, yet he buildeth 
MEF temples” (Ibid. viii. 14). Those of his people who fancied 
net they could obtain atonements for their sins by merely offer- 
oH ing sacrifices, he derided, saying: “ They sacrifice flesh for 
ess 


the sacrifices of my offerings, and eaé it’ 


(themselves) 
she (Ibid. viii. 13). 





spit: One would have expected that the priests at least would 
the F cet a good example to the people ; but no, they were equally 
mes Fas bad as the people themselves. What they did was, 
the § « They ea¢ up the sin offerings of the people, and looked 
out F out even longingly for their (the people’s) iniquity” (Ibid. 
aie iv. 8), so that they might profit by it. Speaking of the king 
niah F and ruler of the people, he considered him not a bit better 
the } than his profligate courtiers, who spent the greater part of 
fro T the day in feasting and debauchery. There was especially 
oad F no end to their orgies at the celebration of the king’s birth. 
any 


day ; and Hosea describes their behaviour on that day as 


-1): Pfollows: “It is our king’s day! The princes are already 


t 4s } sick with the fever of wine ; he himself (meaning the king) 


hem | stretches out his hand with the scoffers ” (Ibid. vii. 5). 

not;} Amos’ address to the fat judges of the people of Samaria 

>not} is very exhilarating. Owing to their pompous gravity and 

they | their effeminate habits, he calls them “kine of Bashan.” 
These worthies were always thirsty ; and their constant cry 

% was, when dealing with the oppressed poor and needy, “ Pro- 

ader 


vide for us that we may have something to drink” (Amos vi. 
i). The patricians of his people followed the bad example 
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of the judges. They lived an easy life, and were quite in- 
different to the approaching common danger with which 
they were threatened, namely the loss of their freedom and 
independency. Speaking of them, Amos says, “ Woe to 
them that put off the evil day, and cause the seat of vio- 
lence to come near; that lie upon the beds of ivory, and 
stretch themselves upon their couches; . . . that sing 
to the sound of the harp; they invent for themselves instru- 
ments of music like David; that drink wine out of bowls, 


and anoint themselves with the best ointments, but are not. 


grieved for the ruin of Joseph (Israel). Therefore now 
shall they go into captivity a¢ the head of the captives” 
(Ibid. vi. 3-7). 

The hypocrites among his people, who, notwithstanding 
their dishonest dealings with their neighbours, were exceed- 
ingly strict in their observances of the holy seasons ap- 
pointed by the Jewish law, are scoffed at by Amos in the 
following manner: “ Hear ye,” says he, ‘ that swallow up 
the needy, and destroy the poor of the land, saying, When 
will the new moon be over, that we may sell again corn? 
and the Sabbath, that we may set forth wheat, making the 
ephah small and the shekel great, and falsifying the balances 
for deceit > That we may buy the poor for money, and the 
needy for a pair of shoes ; yea, and sell even the refuse of 
the wheat ?” (Ibid. viii. 4-6.) 

That even the austere Jewish lawgiver, Moses, was pos- 
sessed of a vein of humour, which he occasionally used with 
ereat effect, will be seen from the following few extracts 
from the Pentateuch. When once impressing his people 
with the importance of the observation of that particular law 
by which they were commanded to give the soil of their 
possession periodically a year of rest, he gave them at the 
same time to understand that unless they did so willingly, 
they would have to do it by the force of circumstances. 


“ When,” he says, “ you shall be in your exemzes’ land, then 
shall the land rest and enjoy her sabbath” (Leviticus xxvi. 
34). And again ; “ Because thou didst not serve the Lord 
thy God with joyfulness and with gladness of heart, while 
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there was (round about) an adundance of all things; there- 
fore shalt thou serve ¢hy exemtes, whom the Lord will send 
out against thee, in hunger, in thirst, in nakedness, and 7x 
want of everything” (Deuteronomy xxviii. 47, 48). The 
messengers sent out by Moses to search the land of Canaan, 
are reported by him (Numbers xiii. 32) to have given the 
following droll description thereof: “It is,” they said, “a 
land that ea¢teth up its own inhabitants,” which means to say 
that, instead of producing sufficient food for the people that 
live therein, numerous burials were taking place there. 

In his last famous address to his people, which is com- 
monly called his swan-song, Moses recalls to their mind 
the happy days of yore, when God led them “as the eagle 
stirreth up his nest, fluttereth over his young, spreadeth 
abroad his wings, seizeth them, beareth them aloft on his 
pinions ” (Deuteronomy xxx. 11-13). But at the same 
time he foresaw with the far-seeing eye of a prophet, that, 
as soon as they will have grown “ fat, thick, and fleshy,” 
they would forsake the God of their fathers, and worship 
idols. And, in consequence, he gives them God’s message, 
which is couched in the following sarcastic terms: “ They 
have moved me to jealousy with that which is not God 

and I will move them to jealousy with things that 
are unfit for a people. I will provoke them to anger by a 
roguish nation” (Ibid. xxxii. 21). 

From all hitherto said it will easily be seen that certain 
advantages can be derived from the study of the Bible in 
its original Hebrew, which the English or any other trans- 
lation fails to produce. And besides, just as any one who 
undertakes to lecture on, say, Homer, Dante, or Shaks- 
peare is rightly expected that he should have read the 
works of these poets in the original, so it ought to be con- 
sidered necessary that all those who preach or lecture on 
the Old Testament should have made themselves fully 
acquainted with the Hebrew text. If the members of the 
Semitic Section of this Congress of Orientalists succeed 
in bringing about an improvement in the direction above 
indicated, they will have deserved well of the community. 





THE HEALTH LAWS OF THE BIBLE, AND 
THEIR INFLUENCE UPON THE LIFE- 
CONDITION OF THE JEWS. 


By Marcus N. Apter, M.A., F.S.S. 

Fellow of University College, London. 
Tue Bible had its origin in the East, and it may be of in- 
terest to the members of an Oriental Congress to learn 
what influence the ordinances of the Bible have had upon 
the life-condition of the Jews, who,—a Semitic race origin- 
ally dwelling in a somewhat inaccessible strip of land,—are 
now a people scattered abroad, and dispersed all over the 
globe, but still observing more or less the laws enjoined on 
them 3,000 years ago. 

The subject is a large one, and I propose to-day to 
examine more particularly the hygienic laws of the Bible, 
and bring forward certain vital statistics concerning the 
Jews, which I shall compare with the vital statistics of the 
general population. 

Although the Hebrew Scriptures and the sanitary laws 
therein enunciated are familiar to most people, yet not 
many know the exact interpretation which the Jews, “ The 
People of the Book,” attached to these ordinances. More- 
over, they were amplified by tradition; and the Rabbis 
and teachers in Israel, in their anxiety that the people should 
not violate them, extended their scope, and built what was 
called a “fence” round the Law. 

We need not dwell upon the institution of the seventh 
day of rest after six days of labour, which has been adopted 
by all civilized nations, and promotes their well-being. 
Nor need we specially refer to the Levitical laws as to 
marriage among next-of-kin. Here again Christians observe 
these laws no less rigorously than Jews. 

Scripture emphasizes the importance of cleanliness and 


of holiness. In Deuteronomy xxiii. 9 to 14, the people 
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are exhorted to keep aloof from every evil thing and from 
all pollution. Sanitary precautions and arrangements akin 
to our earth-closets are recommended even when camping 
out against the enemy ; for, proceeds the text, “the Lord 
thy God walketh in the midst of thy camp, therefore shall 
thy camp be holy, that He see no unclean thing in thee and 
turn away from thee.” 

The Talmud enumerates (Baba Kama, fol. 82) the sani- 
tary regulations which were upheld in Jerusalem of old—no 
dungheaps were tolerated there, and the rearing of poultry 
and of unclean animals was prohibited. 

The laws as to cleanliness of the person are numerous. 
The Rabbis enjoined upon the Jew to perform ablutions 
on rising, also before morning and evening prayer, before 
meals, and on other occasions. Periddically he must 
bathe. Turther, before he can offer up prayer, the room 
must be cleansed and all impurities cleared away. 

Again, it is part of the institution of Passover that all 
leaven has to be removed before its celebration (Deut. 
xvi. 4). To do this effectively, the observant Jew must 
thoroughly cleanse his dwelling. This cleansing process 
every year has, Dr. Richardson asserts, preserved the Jew 
through the Middle Ages, though pent up in the noisome 
Ghettoes ; and it preserves him at the present day amidst 
insanitary surroundings and in over-crowded dwellings. 
The Jewish quarter at Rome abuts on the Tiber, and 
there one would think marsh fever would be most prevalent. 
It is found, however, that this district is most free from it, 
though malaria is so prevalent in the Campagna. In the 
east of London, in Galicia, and in the Pale within which 
alone the Jews of Russia are now allowed to live, overcrowd- 
ing is great ; from twelve to twenty families often occupying 
three or four small rooms. But for the sanitary observances 
already mentioned, serious outbreaks of disease would be 
inevitable. 


When cholera was committing its ravages, the Jews 
escaped toa remarkable degree. At Buda-Pesth in 1849, 
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the mortality among the general population was 1°85 per 
cent,, but among the Jews it was only *237 per cent. Scalzi 
says that in Italy, among the general population, out of every 
100 attacked by cholera, 69°13 died; among the Jews, it 
was but 22 out of every 100 attacked. 

It is true that in certain towns, where there was an entire 
absence of sanitary arrangements in the Jewish quarter, 
the Jews may have suffered more than their neighbours ; 
and I must also admit that, among illiterate Jews, want 
and persecution have produced indifference to cleanliness, 
It is to be hoped that, with the spread of education, the 
latter class of Jews will learn to observe, not merely the 
strict letter, but also the spirit of the laws of health. 

The restrictions of the Jew as to food are far-reaching. 
He has to eschew eating the meat of the animals that are 
not cloven-footed and do not chew the cud, presumably 
because their flesh was considered indigestible. With 
regard to swine flesh, we know how prone it is to trichinosis, 
and how unsuitable such food is in hot climates. Dr. E. 
Ballard, in a paper on meat infection, read at the recent In- 
ternational Congress of Hygiéne, points out, that pig-meat 
furnishes the largest number of instances of food- poisoning, 
as it is found most freely productive of gelatine when 
cooked, gelatine being a favourite nutriment of morbific 
bacilli. That obscure illness,—actinomycosis,— which leads 
to suppuration of the skin, may be cited as a further 
example of such food-poisoning. 

The Mosaic Law prohibits all shell-fish and also creeping 
things, including all insects and animalcules that can be 
discerned by the naked eye. Accordingly, the observant 
Jew carefully abstains from anything which has decayed 
or turned putrid. He must not partake of tainted milk, nor 
drink impure water; and we can thus understand how, 
oftentimes, the Jews escaped from the plague, from typhoid, 
and other kindred diseases. The cry during the Middle 
Ages was, that the wells were poisoned ; so they were, but 


the poison consisted of decayed animal matter from which 
the Jew kept aloof. 
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Exodus xxii. 31 enacts that flesh that is torn must not 
be eaten. Leviticus xvii. 15, 16 prohibits the flesh of any 
animal that has died of itself. The rabbinical law re- 
quires the Jew likewise to abstain from flesh of any 
animal that is not killed in the prescribed way, or is found 
on inspection to be diseased ; and the directions given in the 
Talmud on this point are most minute, and display a pro- 
found knowledge of physiology. An animal, the lungs of 
which are in any way affected by tubercules, has always 
been by Jews considered unfit for food. But it is only quite 
recently that the danger of eating the flesh of cattle suffering 
from pleuro-pneumonia has been generally admitted. 

In corroboration of this point, I would refer to the evidence 
of Dr. Drysdale before a Medical Conference at Leeds, and 
of Dr. Behrend, whose article in the Mzneteenth Century, 
September, 1889, deserves attention. Voluminous evidence 
also, on this point, was furnished at the International Con- 
gress of Hygiéne held recently. 

The Jewish Law enforces strict examination of the lungs 
in the case of cattle ; but, strangely enough, dispenses with 
it in the case of poultry, hitherto deemed equally liable to 
tuberculosis. Dr. Koch, however, has pointed out to the 
International Medical Congress of 1890, that the tubercule 
cultures from fowls were a quite distinct species and innocu- 
ous to man. 

You are aware that, for purposes of Life Assurance, 
inquiry is invariably made into the family history, and the 
causes of death of the near relations of the person propos- 
ing for assurance ; and especially as to whether any cases of 
consumption have occurred in his family. My own experi- 
ence, which extends over thirty years, agrees with that of 
numerous physicians, and I can confidently assert that Jews 
are remarkably free from scrofulous and tubercular com- 
plaints. 

It is an established fact, that environment has much to 
do with liability to consumption. The disease can be 
contracted even by the inhalation of the bacilli in the sputum 
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of a patient, so that it would be absurd to claim for the Jews 
absolute immunity from the malady. Copious statistics 
however go far to establish its comparative rarity among the 
Jews. 

The desire to avoid parasitic and infectious maladies, 
which, among the general public, is so essentially of modern 
growth, appears to have always dominated the hygienic 
laws of the Jews. Those animals are forbidden which are 
more particularly liable to parasites. And as it is in the blood 
that germs of disease circulate, an additional safeguard has 
been provided by the injunction which requires that even 
clean animals, when slaughtered, should be drained of their 
blood, before being served for food. 

Modern science, moreover, cannot but admire the wisdom 
of the lawgiver who, in the days of old, enjoined removal 
and isolation of the patient, disinfection of the clothing, and 
other safeguards to prevent the spread of the disease. 
Where contagion attached to garments, or a house was 
found insanitary and dangerous to health, the priest, who, in 
olden time, acted as the Jewish physician and local sanitary 
authority, was empowered to enforce their destruction. 

The Jewish law is strong upon the point that the dead 
should be buried as soon as signs of putrefaction set in; and 
there are numerous sanitary regulations for those who come 
in contact with the dead. The Talmud (Baba Bathra, 25) 
lays down the rule, that cemeteries must be at least fifty 
cubits removed from the city; and extramural burial has 
always been a Jewish institution. 

The Bible is clearly adverse to cremation ; but so anxious 
were the Jewish sages to promote the “return of the dust 
to the earth as it was,” that they commended the burial of the 
corpse in loose boards, and the body being brought in direct 
contact with the earth ; they discountenanced brick graves ; 
and some Rabbis in the East advocate the use of quicklime, 
to promote decomposition, 

Deuteronomy xxii. 11 enacts, “ Thou shalt not wear a 


garment of divers sorts, as of woollen and linen together.” 
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Here we have the wearing of pure woollen stuff recom- 
mended by the law of Moses, 3,000 years before Jaeger 
urges its adoption. 

It is no part of my task to discuss the moral qualities of 
the Jew; but his temperance is an admitted fact. I doubt 
whether a strictly-observant Jew has ever been convicted 
of drunkenness. Some people however labour under the 
impression that, whilst the Jew is temperate in the use of 
intoxicating drinks, he is an inordinately great eater. I can 
find no ground for such an assertion. The Jew is fond of 
the good things of this life, for his is a joyous religion, which 
does not commend undue ascetic practices. The Nazarite 
had to bring a sin-offering because he imposed on _ himself 
unnecessary restraints. Chapter viii. of Nehemiah describes 
how the people spent New Year's Day, from early morning 
to mid-day in prayer and expounding the Law. Then Ezra 
and Nehemiah said, “Go your way, eat the fat and drink 
the sweet, send portions unto him for whom nothing is pre- 
pared ; for this day is holy unto our Lord: neither be ye 
grieved ; for the joy of the Lord is your strength.” At the 
other festivals, the Jew is distinctly commanded to rejoice, 
and regale those dependent on him. 

How, it may be asked, does the Jew maintain moderation, 
which with him is habitual, and not the result of a violent 
effort ? I ascribe it to the habitual self-control which the 
observant Jew has to exercise, and of which I have already 
given instances. The greatest act of self-control is the 
habitual fasting incumbent upon the Jew. By fasting, I 
do not mean the partaking of meagre food, but entire 
abstention from meat and drink for twenty-four hours. 
Thus, of the Jewish Day of Atonement it is said in Leviti- 
cus xxiii. 32, “ Ye shall afflict your souls from even unto 
even.” The strictly observant Jews keep no less than six 
fasts in the year; so that, to the Jew, abstention becomes 
a kind of second nature. 

I have dwelt on this subject perhaps at too great a length, 
but I ascribe to the habitual temperance of the Jew the fact 
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that he becomes so readily acclimatized in all parts of the 
world; while it is to the lack of such self-control that the 
disappearance of the aborigines in America and Australia 
may be attributed. 

Self-control has to be exercised also by the Jews in their 
sexual relations, in compliance with the precepts contained 
in Leviticus. Dr. Behrend has pointed out that observance 
of these laws ensures procreation at a specially favourable 
period. 

In the first chapter of the Bible (Genesis i. 28), occur 
the words, “God said unto man, Be fruitful and multiply, 
and replenish the earth.” The pious Jew is anxious, there- 
fore, that his children should be married at a comparatively 
early age. The sons of the Jews in Eastern Europe marry 
long before they are able to gain their livelihood; and it 
is understood that either the father or father-in-law must 
maintain them until they are able to earn a competence. 
Where the parents cannot maintain them, marriage is not 
encouraged. Hence we must not be surprised that the 
marriage rate among Jews is less than among Christians. 

Early marriages among the poverty-stricken can only 
lead to misery ; and it is to be feared that the lesson of the 
Talmud, that you must first build a house and earn your 
living before taking unto yourself a wife, is not always 
followed. However, the result of early marriage amongst 
the Jews, is to diminish profligacy. Syphilis is compara- 
tively rare among the Jews of Russia and Galicia; and the 
percentage of illegitimate children among them is much less 
than among other denominations. Into the sanitary value 
of circumcision I will not here specially inquire. 

The observance of the institutions I have referred to, 
and especially that of early marriage, undoubtedly accounts 
for the fecundity of the Hebrew race. The statistics of 
France, Germany, and Italy all tell the same tale. The 
remarkable figures quoted by Schimmer with respect to 
Austria are probably exaggerated. He states that the issue 
for every marriage was 10°1 amongst the Jews, as against 4°5 
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for the general population. Legoyt and Bergmann give 8°8 
births to every Jewish marriage in Austria. 

The relative number of still-births among the Jews is 
decidedly less than among the general population. All the 
statistics | have been enabled to examine would point to the 
fact that infant mortality is considerably less among the 
Jews than among the general population. 

The official returns for Prussia in respect to 1882, as 
regards the mortality during the first twelve months of 
life, are as follows: 

NUMBER OF DEATHS TO EVERY 1000 BORN (INCLUDING STILLBORN). 


Protestants. Roman Catholics. Jews. 
Boys te see 246°8 a 242°2 nei 185°8 
Girls as ws 210°7 se 204"! sed 157°3 


Dr. B. W. Richardson has, in various passages of his 
excellent works, pointed out the superior vitality of the Jews. 
I would specially refer to his work, “ Health and Life.” In 
chapter ili. he says, “ That they should exist at all, is one 
of the marvels of history. That they should exist as they 
do, and present the vitality they do, adds even marvel to 
marvel.” To bear out this statement he quotes Mayer, 
Neufville, and Legoyt, and then presents the results of an 
inquiry of his own, based upon the ages at death of 2,563 
Jews in London, which go to confirm his assertion, 

A complete investigation of the subject, so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, is beset with great difficulty, inasmuch 
as in none of the official returns is there any division in the 
classes of people in respect to race or religion; and for further 
statistics we must turn to other countries, especially to 
Prussia, where the records are most complete. Within recent 
years we do not there find such a rigid observance of the 
Talmudical laws; nor is this the case in countries where Jews 
are emancipated and in comparative affluence. In Prussia, 
of late years, early marriages have been less frequent. 
Prudential motives seem to prevail there amongst the Jews, 


perhaps even more so than among the Gentiles. Where 
people marry at a later age, the number of births is fewer, 
and male births do not so largely exceed female births. 
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Bergmann says that, while from 1819 to 1864, no less than 
111°94 boys were born of Jewish parents to every 100 girls, 
the average was, in the years 1864 to 1873, reduced tof 
106°39 boys to 100 girls. The number of illegitimate births} 


‘ , . a 
has been sensibly increasing. ; 
Bergmann gives the following tables :— 
BIRTHS PER 100 MARRIAGES.—PROVINCE POSEN. E 
Roman Catholics. Protestants. Jews. : 
1819-1848 Beis ae 437 - 408 ee 502 
1849-1873 aes ay 449 ails 423 sist 411 


PERCENTAGE OF ILLEGITIMATE Brrtas To ToraAL NUMBER OF BIRTHS — 
IN EASTERN PRUSSIA. 





Roman Catholics. Protestants. Jews. 

1819-1833... ms 6°50 ek 8°40 ey. 1°24 
1834-1848 ... a6 71a a 8°88 as 1°81 
1849-1863... se hf ase 9°99 aes 3°19 
1864-1873 7°71 3 WoOwo sie 3°87 
Average... 7°30 se 9°50 ar 2°54 


The infant mortality among Jewish illegitimate children 
is inordinately large, more than double that among legiti- 
mate children. 

The infertility of mixed marriages is a noteworthy fact. 
Prussian statistics show for the years 1875—81 an offspring 
of 1°65 for such marriages, as against 4°41 for purely Jewish 
marriages. Where the father was a Jew and the mother a 
Protestant, the average was but 1°31. 

In the words of Dr. Behrend, “In every one of the 
biostatic privileges the Jews enjoy, the penalty has to be 
paid for laxity of observances ; and those who transgress 
have to submit to the inexorable law of being cut off from 
their people, so far as the physical advantages of their race 
are concerned.” 

A large array of statistics in further confirmation of this 
statement could be given, but I will content myself with sub- 
mitting certain results derived from a special investigation 
into the vital statistics uf 1c,o0o Jewish families resident in 
the United States. This inquiry was conducted under the 
auspices of the Census Office at Washington, and its results 


were published in December, 1890. 
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The marriage-rate was very low, only 7°4 per 1,000 
annually, the average rate among the general population in 
the North-Eastern States being from 18 to 22 per 1,000, 
The average age at marriage was greater among the Jews 
than among the general population. The average number of 
children born to each of the 10,085 Jewish mothers was 4°66. 
Jewish mothers born in the United States, average only 3°56 children each. 


» Germany, 4 5°24 
i ” » Russia and Poland, is 5°63 Z 
: ” » Bohemia, is 5°44 ci 


These figures indicate a distinctly diminished fertility in 
those mothers born in the United States. 

The proportion of male to female infants was as 103°16 
to 100. The birth-rate was found to diminish from year to 
: year. The deaths for five years amounted to 2,062, giving 
an average annual death-rate of only 7‘11 per 1,000. This, 
of course, is remarkably low ; but, on examination of the 
figures, it is found that it is decidedly increasing, and in 
1889, amounted to 10 per 1,000. 

For the five years, the death-rate among the native-born 
Jews was 9'15 ; among the foreign-born it was 7°61. 





Looking at the American returns generally, it will be seen 
that the birth-rate and marriage-rate are gradually diminish- 
ing, and that the death-rate of the Jews, whilst still less 
than that of their neighbours, is gradually increasing. This 
corresponds, generally speaking, with European experience. 

From examination of the causes of death, it appears that 
out of a total of 2,062 deaths, there was but one death from 
scrofula, and one from alcoholism. 

The mortality per 1,coo from Consumption was :— 


Jews. General Population. 
Males ae Sie SOL57 ae 108°79 
Females... sion = SANOD ae 146°12 
The mortality per 1,000 from Dzadetes was :— 
Jews. General Population. 
Males soa as 255 - 2°74 
Females... ics EOP5O aie I'2I 


The mortality per 1,000 from Deseases of the Spinal Cord 


Was :— Jews. General Population. 
Males —_ “is 9140 ns SS 
Females... a, tO08S oe 3 32 
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We must not be surprised at the high mortality shown 
among the Jews in respect of spinal complaints and diabetes, 
Medical authorities are agreed that they arise principally 
from nervous and mental strain, to which Jews are specially 
subject, seeing that they are more addicted to headwork 


and exciting business pursuits than to manual and out-door 


labour. 

The number of insane reported among the Jews per 
100,000 of population was 44°5, while, according to the 
United States census of 1880, among the general popula- 
tion, it was 336. 

The percentage of deaf-mutes and blind, in respect of the 
Jews, is also favourable in the American returns; but these 
statistics do not accord with the Prussian figures. 

It should be noted that the Jews principally congregate 
in cities, and they form but a small proportion of the rural 
population. 

Sufficient, I think, has now been said to show how 
marked the influence which the sanitary regulations of the 
Bible, as practised by the Jews, have had upon upon their 
life conditions. I agree with Mr. Joseph Jacobs, who has 
written with much ability on the subject, that beyond the 
infertility of mixed marriages, there are few biostatic 
characteristics of Jews, which can be termed definitely 
racial; but even where not racial, they are the outcome of 
Jewish habit, education, and environment. 

Jewish longevity, fertility, and immunity from certain 
diseases are due to moral and religious influences. These 
advantages will endure as long as these influences are per- 
mitted to operate. They must disappear, as, to some extent, 
they are disappearing, where the bonds of religion and 
traditional laws are relaxed. 


How true then are the words in Deuteronomy iv. 40, 
“ Thou shalt keep His statutes and His commandments, that 
it may go well with thee, and with thy children after thee, 


'” 


and that thou mayest prolong thy days upon the earth ! 
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PRE-HISTORIC ROCK PICTURES NEAR 
BELLARY, SOUTH INDIA. 


AxsouTt Bellary, in South India, the country is flat, often 
here and there masses of piled-up rocks rising a few hundred 
feet above the plain and showing scarcely any vegetation. 

The hill, on which a fort was built by Tippu, between 
the civil and military sides of the Bellary station, was, like 
the hill near it, inhabited by the stone folk. Broken celts 
and other stone implements, pieces of pottery, thick and 
thin, some well glazed and some rudely ornamented, may 
be picked up in large quantities on these hills; and smooth 
places may be seen where pre-historic man smoothed his 
stone weapons and ground his corn. 

The neighbourhood is the richest in South India in traces 
of the stone folk. The chief settlement was perhaps at 
Kapgal, five miles to the north-east of Bellary, where there 
was plenty of material for implements, and whence it was 
carried to the surrounding settlements. As the specimens 
found round about Kapgal are made of the green stone 
found only on that hill, it is probable that implements were 
roughly hewn there and carried home for completion. 

Of this hill Mr. Bruce Foote, F.G.S., Superintendent of 
the Geological Survey of India, and the oldest and chief 
worker in pre-historics in South India, writes : *—“ Kapgal 
had evidently been a settlement of the stone folk for a con- 
siderable period and an important centre of celt manufacture. 
The traces of residence were very numerous in the shape 
of small terraces revetted with rough stone walls, great 
accumulations of made ground full of ashes and broken 
pottery, and containing many implements of all sorts, a 
large proportion of them damaged, many so much so that 
they had evidently been rejected as useless. Bones of bul- 


* ‘Notes on some recent Neolithic and Paleolithic Finds in South 
India,” Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. lvi., part 2, No. 3, 
1887. 
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locks, chiefly broken, occur pretty numerously, and especi- 
ally in the ashy parts of the made ground. Other traces of 
residence were small tanks made by damming up the little 
stream which drains the northern side of the hill. Large 
blocks of the local granite-gneiss had been hollowed for 
some purpose or other, and so well worn by use or pur- 
posely fine-tooled, that their inner surface was all but 
polished. . . . The signs of manufacture of imple- 
ments I found on Kapgal consisted of large numbers of 
unfinished celts in all possible states of completion, and 
great quantities of flakes struck off from the selected frag- 
ments of rock in the process of fabrication. . . . The 
stone to be worked was procurable on the hill. It is a fine 
grained pale green stone (diorites), which occurs here and 
there in irregular bands of some thickness within the mass 
of a huge dyke of coarse black diorite that runs along the 
northern slope of the hill parallel with its axis.” 

Kapgal Hill was inhabited to the very summit; and all 
over it and in the surrounding fields may be picked up 
almost any number of stone celts, mealing stones, scrapers, 
pounders, chisels, etc., as Mr. Bruce Foote says, mostly 
broken. The best finds we made were two perforated stone 
hammers, one complete and one broken, a bone implement, 
and a narrow chisel of a unique type: they were the first 
of their kind found in South India. It was known that the 
folk who lived here knew how to make holes in stones, for 
(vede Mr. Bruce Foote’s interesting notes) not long ago a 
stone ring, apparently for resting a pot on, was found on 
Bellary hill ; still it was satisfactory to find the hammers. 
The only ornaments found were circular pieces of pottery, 
perforated as if for a string. We found, too, a reddish 
brown pigment, worn smooth on part of its surface as if 
through use in the toilet. 

In the plain around Kapgal and the Bellary hills are 
numbers of tumuli of the circular kind so common in South 
India; and north of the former are two curious accumula- 
tions of what appear to be “slaggy cinders.” They are 
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circular. The most perfect is 100 feet in diameter, and 
about 6 feet above the plain. The outer crust slopes 
gently from the plain to the crown ; within, it is perpendi- 
cular ; and the middle of the circle inside the crown is of 
some soft, dry, earthy stuff. Nothing more can be said of 
this curious accumulation at present. We sectioned it, and 
specimens of its composition and bones found in it were 
brought to England: till they are examined it is best not 
to theorize. I need hardly say, that no connection has yet 
been established between these curious accumulations, the 
tumuli, and the folk who inhabited the hill. There are 
several somewhat similar curious accumulations of cinders or 
ashes in Bellary district,* and some description of them will 
be found in Mr. Bruce Foote’s Notes. They still await 
investigation. 

With two friends, Mr. R. Sewell and Mr. H. T. Knox, 
of the M.C. S., excursions were made to Kapgal Hill in 
June last, and during one was made the discovery of pre- 
historic rock pictures already announced at the Congress of 
Orientalists in London in September last. 

It seemed as if nothing we could find in the way of relics 
would tell us anything of the habits, customs, beliefs—the 
life, in fact—of those who had lived on the same ground in 
the far-away ages, when most unexpectedly—for existence 
of anything of the kind in India was, so far as we knew, un- 
known—were found prehistoric rock pictures which may 
give a glimpse into that which seemed gone for ever. 

Crossing the east end of the trap dyke, I noticed the 
picture of an animal engraved on the perpendicular surface 
of a rock, so we searched about, and found many pictures 
on the rocks, the best of which I afterwards photographed. 
At this place the earth seems to have been washed away 
by rain, and the rocks are as if piled up. The difficulty of 
climbing, and the absence of any apparent purpose for doing 
so, may account for the discovery not being made before. 
There are many terraces on the solid rock, rude skill having 


* Some 6,000 square miles in area. 
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assisted nature in forming low stone walls around them, and 
there are many smooth worn places which were apparently 
used for sharpening or smoothing implements, and larger 
and deeper hollows as if for pounding corn and the like. 
On the edges of one small flat rock were seventeen such 
hollows. This was evidently a working, if not an inhabited, 
part of the hill, for in the crevices all about were observed 
quantities of flakes and other signs of work. 

The pictures are bruised, and not scratched, on the rocks. 
Fortunately they are seen to more advantage in the photo- 
graphs than on the rocks, as they are very indistinct, but 
least so when viewed from acertain distance. Here and 
there is the semblance of a picture arousing keen interest, 
which is completely baffled when one approaches for care- 
ful examination ; for as one gets near, it seems to disappear, 
and it is necessary to retire fifteen or twenty feet in order 
to see it again. 

3ut ere proceeding further, I may as well give some rea- 
sons for the presumption that the pictures are prehistoric. 

(2) They are in a place where prehistoric man of the 
Neolithic (also, probably, Paleolithic) period lived and 
worked, and carried on manufacture of stone implements. 

(2) Their origin is ascribed by the Hindu villagers of the 
neighbourhood to a god (Vitlappa by name) ; and the fact 
of their being appreciated as the work of a supernatural 
being, compels the presumption that they are very ancient. 

(c) Their style is not Hindu: there are no Hindu con- 
ventional shapes. There is but little variation in the shapes 
of animals whenever or wherever depicted by Hindus. Take 
the Nandi—Siva’s bull: on the oldest coins, or however 
represented, it is just the same as when now drawn or 
sculptured by a Hindu. On one of the rocks a Nandi has 
been drawn recently, and there are many specimens of 
modern work, easily separated from the older which it 
imitated : they are in quite a different style, or rather with- 
out any style, and simply scratched, and not bruised on the 


rocks. ‘To mischievous persons among the worshippers 
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of Vitlappa, or stray cow-boys, such as those who knocked 
the noses off the Amravati marbles, may be attributed the 
modern work, which imitation easily accounts for. The 
old work is good of its kind, though rude; the character- 
istics of the animals are described in the faintest lines, and 
put on the rocks, not with hasty scratches, but in a manner 
demanding considerable labour and pains. 

(2) Most of the animals depicted do not represent those 
now found in the surrounding country. Oxen and deer are 
represented again and again, always in the same style, but 
of different type to those we see now. The dog, ox, ante- 
lope, deer, elk, leopard, elephant (or rather what look like 
these), and other animals appear in the pictures, but no 
horse. We see the horse depicted in the Amravati marbles 
which were carved nearly 2,000 years ago, and which are 
the most ancient pictures of life yet found in South India ; 
and it is common in Hindu pictures for the dignity of a 
chief to be expressed by his being on horseback. Through- 
out the Bellary district heroes of an olden time, represented 
in bas-relief on stones, are common objects of worship. It 
seems that, as the horse does not appear in the pictures, its 
existence was unknown to those who made them. The dis- 
trict is dry and barren and almost treeless. If it was ever a 
habitat of the elephant, it must have been avevylong time ago. 

(c) Like all the human figures in the pictures, that of 
Vitlappa is unclothed. This suggests that those who made 
the pictures were innocent of clothing, and that the picture of 
Vitlappa is pre- Hindu, for no Hindu god is represented nude. 

(7) Some, on rocks which have not been displaced for 
ages, are upside down, and some are nearly perpendicular. 
Unless we suppose they were intentionally drawn so—and 
we cannot—we must be inclined to believe that they were 
drawn as only rational beings would draw them, and that 
the rocks were afterwards subverted. That there was some 
displacement of the rocks is probable, for some of the 


pictures could not have been done, were the rocks as they 
are now, without the aid of scaffolding ; and that such was 
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used is not very likely. This helps to banish probability of 
the pictures having been done by Hindus, who would cer- 
tainly not take the trouble to clamber over these rocks and 
put up scaffolding to bruise pictures on hard rocks for no 
conceivable purpose. Such work would be quite aimless, 
as the pictures show nothing of Hindu life, religion, or fancy. 
But they probably show some facts of life hitherto behind 
the veil; for we can no more suppose that prehistoric man 
made them without purpose, than we can suppose that he 
made them solely for decorating his habitation. 

Little can be said of the meaning of the pictures at 
present, for they have not yet been under proper examina- 
tion. The best is that now supposed to represent Vitlappa, 
about life size, and by far the most carefully drawn. The 
great superiority of the work, and its being on a sloping 
rock, facing east, so that the sun shines on it at sunrise, sug- 
gests that it may have been sacred to the prehistoric folk 
as it now is to the Hindu villagers. The head is, unfortu- 
nately, almost covered by some black pitch-like substance, re- 
moval of which would displease the devotees of Vitlappa, who 
believe he will withhold the rain, or plague them, if offended. 

It is needless to try to seek a reason for the disfigurement. 
If this figure was sacred of old, so too, perhaps, was the 
snake figure beside it. Seven strokes from the head tell us 
it represents a seven-headed snake. If this snake figure 
indicates the existence of snake worship, the picture is, per- 
haps, the most important of the series, as telling something 
of pre-historic man’s ‘‘ Pangs of hunger in the inconceiv- 
able,” and the interest would be increased by the fact of the 
sacred snake being a seven-headed one. Snake worship 
first 





in India,—the snake generally associated with a tree, 
noticed by Mr. Fergusson about forty years ago, is very 
common in South India as a cult apart, though correlated 
with Hinduism, which it pervades. Rude figures of snakes 
on stones are seen at every village well in Bellary and 
elsewhere, and piles of them at certain sacred places. 

We see by two pictures that hunting was engaged in, and 
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that the bow and arrow were used for killing game. Asno 
stone arrow-head has yet been found in South India, it 
may be thought the pictures suggest the use of iron for the 
tips. That iron arrow-heads were used at a very early 
period, is shown by the fact that they are found in the 
tumuli wherein are buried people who have passed even 
legend; and I have myself found a very good one in a 
tumulus in the Cuddapah district, east of Bellary. But it 
may very well be, that neither stone nor iron was used, for 
hard wood answers very well. Two arrows so tipped, which 
I obtained from a Kani* in Travancore, were exhibited at the 
Congress of Orientalists. The shafts are of reed, the tips of 
hard wood, and the arrows well balanced and serviceable. 

Another hunting picture recently discovered by my friend, 
Mr. Knox, is of a man with upraised arm throwing a spear 
at a running deer. Behind the spear-head is a cross-bar, as if 
to prevent the spear-head going in too far. Inthe deer’s neck 
is sticking a similar spear-head, almost balanced in its neck, 
so that it can be shown to be a spear-head. Some of the 
worked stones we found may well have been used for spear- 
heads. 

One picture (not in the photos) shows that pots were used ; 
two men are standing and stirring a pot with lorig sticks. 

The long lines of men (or women, or both) may be 
captives taken in war. But whether they record wars or 
something else, they are pretty evidently part of a whole 
which may fairly be called “picture writing,” the beginning 
of all writing. On one rock (in the photos) is what may be 
called an illustrative specimen of this “picture writing.” On 
the left is some horned animal, apparently standing on its 
hind legs; it is very indistinct, and to say more than this is 
impossible. To its right is a T, on the left arm of which is 
a man (or woman ?) with arms upraised ; and again to the 
right is a man in a certain attitude. 

Many of the human figures are described in a few strokes 
—a straight line for the body, a knob on the upper end of it 


* A pigmy Dravidian people who live in the forests of Travancore. 
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for the head, and crooked lines for the arms and legs; and 
it is traceable how a man comes to be described, as on one 
part of the rocks, by almost a symbol—thus = —just like 
a big D, with the ends of the perpendicular stroke lengthened 
and a knob at the top. Unless we suppose that the symbol 
were earlier than the figures (and I am unaware of any 
argument that could support such hypothesis), there is in- 
clination to suspect that the symbol grew out of the figures ; 
for rapidity of execution, the male figure was more and more 
symbolized ; by degrees, and unintentionally, representation 
of it became more and more as a mere symbol. It is im- 
possible to describe here the degrees through which the 
symbo! has been evolved; and it must suffice to say, they 
are very plain. For the same reason, it cannot be stated 
why some of the figures appear to be prehistoric ladies. 

Some of the oxen appear to be tethered, implying, perhaps, 
domestication ; but perhaps, as in very young children’s 
pictures, the line round the neck is drawn to prevent the 
animal in the picture running away. I did not observe any 
fetter to any deer-like animal. 

During the Congress, Mr. Flinders Petrie very kindly 
told me of the existence of very ancient rock-pictures in 
Egypt, not yet properly examined, which are, perhaps, so 
little known, that, with apologies to him, I quote from his 
book, ‘‘A Season in Egypt,” his description of them :— 

“After reaching the mouth of the Seba Rigaba Valley, a 
straggling succession of graffiti are to be seen on the sand- 
stone rocks. . . . The most important—ihornician. 
Along with all these inscription graffiti, is a vast number of 
figures of animals, etc., not necessarily connected with the 
graffiti, and in most cases wholly distinct, and of a different 
age. These figures have never received any attention 
hitherto, and their numbers deter one from copying, or even 
cataloguing them. They are of all periods, some probably 


done in modern times, others later than the inscriptions. | 


Beneath the great mentuhap tablet, are several figures of 
giraffes, hammered in upon the rock face, and one of these 
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distinctly has interfered with the arrangement of a graffito 
of Amenhotep I. (It is possible that these figures are in- 
tended for camels; but the necks are quite straight, although 
raised upwards, and there is no hump shown, so that it seems 
more likely that they were giraffes.) With this certain evi- 
dence of such animal figures, we may be prepared to give 
full weight to the collateral evidence of their weathering 
and appearance. 

“One of the clearest cases is on the great isolated rock 
in the valley of E] Kab; there, alongside of graffiti of the 
6th dynasty, is a drawing of a boat with a great number of 
oars ; and the graffitiare but little darkened from the colour 
of fresh rock, during the thousands of years they have been 
exposed, yet the boat is almost as dark as the native surface 
of rock of geologicage. This is no isolated case; repeatedly 
on the rocks of the Soba Rigaleh neighbourhood, the 
animal figures alongside of the inscription are seen to look 
far older than the graffiti of the 12th and 18th dynasties 
(about 2500 B.c.). There is a great range of colour of the 
surface by which to judge; the fresh sandstone is of a 
slightly browny white, while the ancient weathering is of a 
very dark brown; the absolute loss of the rock face being 
probably not the thickness of a single grain of Sand during 
thousands of years in most parts. Hence, while on the 
average we might say that the inscriptions of 4000 years 
ago are but perhaps one quarter or one half as dark as the 
old face. The oldest of the animal figures are, perhaps, 
three-quarters of the way toward the colouring of the primi- 
tive surface. The amount of rain-wash running down the 
face of the rock, makes great differences in the coloration ; 
but in many cases we can compare figures and graffiti close 
together in such a way that all natural effects are equalized. 
This whole subject of these primeval drawings deserves full 





study by itself; my object at present is to give such an 


| account of what I saw, while copying the inscriptions, as to 


ensure these representations receiving the notice which is 
| due to the oldest remains in Egypt. The figures, of all ages, 
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include men, horsemen, giraffes, camels, elephants (from 
north of the Phcenician inscription, with tusks and trunks, 
and large African ears), ostriches, boats of all kinds ; one of 
the longest boats had thirteen oars, besides the steering oar, 
with a figure seated on top of the cabin, and an attendant 
behind it. It seems that many of the figures date from a 
time when the elephant and ostrich lived in Nubia and 
Egypt. Such is the case within the period of hieroglyphic 
writing, as the elephant occurs in the name of the island 
called thence by the Greek Elephantine.” 

So the oldest remains in Egypt are rock pictures, which 
are certainly older than 3800 B.c., for historical inscriptions 
are written over them. How much older, cannot be said; 
and they may be very much older. Mr. Flinders Petrie most 
kindly showed me photos of these rock pictures, which are 
“the earliest remains in Egypt.” They are much of the 
style of the Bellary pictures—not, he remarked, suggesting 
any racial connection between the people who made both, 
but both expressing primitive man’s manner of portraying 
living objects; a manner, a style which is the same in all 
traces of his handiwork, wherever found, throughout the 
world. Whether there is any connection between the rock 
pictures of the Soba Rigaleh, which Mr. Flinders Petrie has 
brought to the world’s notice, and the succeeding hiero- 
glyphic writing, will doubtless be fully considered in due 
time. That any such connection will ever be traced from 
the Bellary pictures, and the earliest known vernacular writ- 
ing of the district, is not expected ; but when the little col- 
lection consisting of photographs, specimens of stone imple- 
ments, bones, etc., has been examined, we will know more 
than the mere fact, itself of great interest, that the prehistoric 
folk of South India, of the neolithic period, made the first 


four steps in the path which leads up to the art of writing. 
F. FAwceTT. 
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We have been favoured with the following illustrations 


of some of the Bellary rock-bruises by Mr. R. Sewell, 
m.C.S. 
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IIAND-SKETCHES OF ROCK-BRUISED FIGURES, KAPGAL, 
SOUTHERN INDIA, 
N.B.—THE BUFFALO IS DRAWN, AS IT IS, IN OUTLINE.—f. Sewell. 


NEAR BELLARY, 














THE BATAK-KARO (SUMATRA) MS. ON THE “ MICROBE.” 
Tue Batak-Karos of Sumatra, of whom M. J. Claine gave such an inter- 
esting account at the last Oriental Congress, were, I believe, first brought 
to notice in England by Mr. W. Marsden, F.R.S. In a work, published 
in London in 1811, Mr. Marsden refers to them as follows: ‘Their books 
are composed of the inner bark of a certain tree, cut into long slips, and 
folded in squares. Their contents are little known to us. The writing 
of most of those in my possession is mixed with uncouth representations 
of scolopendra and other noxious animals, and frequent diagrams, which 
imply their being works of astrology and divination.” My own impression 
of them, without excluding Mr. Marsden’s hypothesis, rather coincides with 
that of M. J. Claine, who, before the Congress and in an account com- 
municated to Zhe //lustrated London News, speaks as follows regarding the 
particular Manuscript which he submitted to the Congress, but of which 
he only left the photograph of an illustrated page (which we have repro- 
duced in this issue, enlarging, in addition, the two tablets at each end in 
two separate photographs above the main illustration, so as to enable the 
text which these tablets contain to be read), This is M. Claine’s descrip- 
tion of it: “I was presented with an ancient book, which I have brought 
to Europe, containing an account of some plague; and this book is 
illustrated by very curious drawings, which seem to show that the Batak 
physicians, two centuries ago, had anticipated the modern theory of germs 
and bacilli.” Unfortunately, he did not leave the book itself for the ex- 
amination of the Congress Committee, which, however, has since received 




















four similar Batak manuscripts. 

In India, diseases are often ascribed to a “ Kira,” or 
kind of toothache there, as also in more than one country in Europe, is 
ascribed to that cause. Believing that the Bataks were largely indebted 
for their medical and other literature to Hindus, I have referred the 
question whether the theory of living germs as the cause of disease is 
contained in ancient Hindu medical writings, such as Susruta and 
Charaka, to the eminent Vaidak physician, Pandit Janardhan. Pending 
his reply, the illustration from M. Claine’s book is herewith published, in 
order to satisfy the urgent curiosity of some of our readers, and to stimu- 
late inquiry generally, in which, I think, our Dutch Members are most 
likely to be successful. In the meanwhile, it is only fair to quote the state- 
ment of our eminent Resident at Selangor, Mr. W. E. Maxwell, who 
writes as follows: “I am familiar with Treatises 7x JZa/ay on Medicine, 
diseases, spells, charms, incantations, etc., and some of these often contain 
rough diagrams, illustrating marks on the skin, cabalistic signs, etc. But 
I am not prepared to believe that Malays or Bataks have established any 
theory of the propagation and conveyance of disease by germs.” I think F 
that if Mr. Maxwell had seen the illustration which we reproduce, he would 
alter his opinion, for, putting aside altogether the positive assertion of 
M. J. Claine, supported by a Dutch official on the spot, a glance at the 
illustration not only shows a living germ, but a growing one, which, inter- 
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lacing with others, of every variety of size and shape, and accompanied 
by creeping, spider-like or bacillic forms or outsprays, becomes in the 
upper part of the page a framework that in the lower illustration is filled 
in and becomes an evident worm, with feelers, etc. From the original dot, 
or spot, to the star, the interlaced squares to the complete outline, the 
growth is one that seems to accompany that of a living being, even if it does 
not also mark the progress of the disease. M. Claine, therefore, deserves 
every credit for having first drawn attention to a subject, the germ explana- 
tion of which is inherently probable in a country of swamps filled with 
animalculz even more suspiciously than the water at Calcutta, which led 
Dr. Koch to the discovery of the bacillus as the cause of cholera. It 
should not be forgotten that the Bataks are a literary people, although 
some of them may still practise cannibalism (a razson de plus in favour of 
the theory), and that the chiefs are the hereditary interpreters and guardians 
of the books on the “local history, in which epidemic diseases naturally 
find a prominent place,” to quote from M. Claine’s statement. M. 
Claine, be it remembered, is the first FRENcu explorer of the country of 
the independent Batak-Karos, at any rate in modern times. They have 
been constantly discovered and rediscovered. Nicolo de Conti, in 1449, 
says, “In a certain part of this island (Sumatra), called Bateeh, the 
people eat human flesh, chiefly of those they have slain in war.” Barbosa 
in 1516, De Barros in 1563, Beaulieu in 1622, Ludovico Barthema in 1505, 
give similar accounts of a people, more than half of whom could read and 
write, who were proverbially honest, and had a certain polity. The trans- 
actions of the Batavian Society, as may be expected, swarm with refer- 
ences to them, yet they are practically unknown, for the Dutch officials 
care little, as a rule, about them; strangers are not encouraged to visit 
them, and their possible cannibalism, even were it more out of bravado 
regarding an enemy than appetite, is not encouraging to travellers. Yet 
Captain Sheppard, of the Madras Staff Corps, in 1876, went over much the 
same ground as M. Claine did in 1890, with the Controller of Deli, though 
merely for sporting purposes, and Baron Brenner (a member of the Con- 
gress) in 1886 accomplished an adventurous journey through the same 
country. Another member of the late Congress, the great naturalist, Dr. 
E. Modigliani, has just published a most admirable and profusely illustrated 
magnum opus on Nias, in which he mentions the independent Karo- 
Bataks, that have also been visited by Baron de Rast, von Haan, Meissner, 
Dr. Hagen, von Michel, Herrings, Haarsma, Feilberg, and others. We are, 
however, little concerned with the claims of mere priority. Manchester 
commercial travellers penetrated into the interior of Africa long before 
Livingstone ; yet it is to the scientific explorer that credit is due. The 


Oriental Congress was concerned with the additions to Oriental Literature 
}made by explorers; and after recognising the incomparable work of Mr. 
Flinders Petrie in Egypt, of M. Cartailhac in Majorca and Minorca, of 
Dr. Bellew in Afghanistan, of Capt. Malix in Libya, and Mr. F. Fawcett’s 
jprehistoric finds at Bellary, it also welcomed the addition of the suggestive 
Batak Manuscript, of which we reproduce a page in this issue, and hope 
to translate the text in a future number. Lob: 
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THE SINDBAD NAMAH; 
OR, 
BOOK OF SINDBAD. 
A PERSIAN POEM, CONSISTING OF VARIOUS TALES AND FABLES. 


TuIs poem appears to have been written in India, by an 
author whose name is unknown, about the 776th year of 
the Muhammadan era, or a.D. 1375, according to his own 
opening words. A chronogram in the introduction to the 
work, supposed to be contained in the words “ Farman-i- 
a’ala-i-shah” * (the most exa'ted command of the king), 
would make the date three years later; but either of the 
years is sufficiently near for all practical purposes. The 
name of the most prominent person in it must not be 
mistaken for that of the sailor, familiar to readers of the 
Arabian Nights, for, as will be seen presently, the hero of 
the poem was a learned native of India. It has been 
translated into several Oriental languages, and versions 
made of it in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. It has also been 
commented on by Eastern historians, and mentioned in the 
works of Persian poets; and German and French writers 
have commented on the various versions ; but, as far as can 
be ascertained, the only English authors who have brought 
it to notice are Falconer, who reviewed it in the /ournal 
of the Royal Astatic Society in 1841, and Clouston, who 
published a partial translation in 1884. These derived 
their knowledge of the work from the unique MS, in the 
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library of the East India Office. This copy is unfortu- 
nately very imperfect, considerable portions of the tale 
being absent altogether, and others having been mis- 
placed in the MS. in such a manner as to render the 
piecing together of the different apologues, so as to form a 
connected whole, extremely difficult. Such as it is, how- 
ever, it is well worthy of being brought to notice, not only 
as a work of a thoroughly Oriental type, fully as illustra- 
tive of Eastern mamners and customs as the Arabian 
Nights, but also as containing variants of several apologues 
well-known in Folk Lore. 

The poem commences, as usual, with an address to the 
Deity, and a chapter in praise of the Prophet, followed by 
two dissertations against fortune, and in commendation of 
contentment and retirement from the world. 

The author then proceeds to state that he had had no 
idea of writing a poem and publishing it, or of diving into 
such a sea of difficulty, when the king, whose dignity and 
good fortune he exalts, one day told him it was not be- 
coming to the nightingale to remain silent, or to the parrot 
to be without noise: that although he was clever and 
capable, he was nevertheless idle, and that he should there- 
fore make such a trial of the sword of his pen as should 
endure whilst there were swords; and that he should there- 
fore turn into verse some prose work, in order to per- 
petuate his (the king’s) name so long as “ Najah” (a certain 
star) should endure.* The work proposed was the story 
of Sindbad. The writer promised to do as the king pro- 
posed, with the aid of God, if fate gave him the necessary 
time. It is in this place that the words of the chronogram 
given above, which establish the fact that the author was a 
contemporary of the Persian poet Hafiz, are inserted. The 
work was to be carried into effect in such a manner that 
for ages it should be proof against decay: the work ac- 
complished by the learned master was to be so remembered 


* There is a play in the Persian on the words “ Najah,” and “ naji,” a 
prose composition. 
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in the world, that as long as the earth endured, it should 
not go to ruin, and should be proof against fire, wind, and 
water. After a few moral reflections, the tale itself now 
commences, 

Falconer conjectures, from the words used in the first 
couplet,— 

“One who spoke Persian, of Taji (Arab) descent, 
Said to me thus in words of eloquence,” 

that the original prose story was written by an Arab in 
Persian. Loiseleur des Longchamps was, however, of 
opinion that the work was originally translated from San- 
scrit into Persian ; and this view is to some extent borne 
out by the fact that two at least of the fables are clearly of 
old Indian origin. 

The following is a brief outline of the story. An Indian 


king, by name Gardis, was for a long time childless, but by 


} 


dint of fasting and prayer, at length obtained a son, who 
was destined, according to the horoscope cast at his birth, 
to pass through a great misfortune and become famous in 
his age. Great care was taken with the young prince's 
education, but for some years to no purpose, until he was 
placed by the king, on the advice of his seven Vazirs, or 
Ministers, in the charge of a learned man of the name ct 
Sindbad. Under this person’s tuition, the prince in six 
months became a model of learning and wisdom, and was 
about to be presented to his father under this more favour- 
able aspect, when the time for undergoing the calamity 
predicted at his birth arrived. He was warned by his pre- 
ceptor accordingly, that in order to counteract the evil fate 
that was lying in wait for him, he must be silent for seven 
days, whatever the king might say or do to him; and pre- 
sumably, for the MS. is deficient at this point, he followed 
the advice. One of the king’s wives, who had fallen in 
love with the prince, begs the king’s permission to take his 
son into the private apartments, on the pretence that she 
might extort from him the secret of his remaining silent. 
Leave is given, and she takes the opportunity to declare 


her passion to the prince, and offers to raise him to the 
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throne by poisoning his father. The offer being indig- 
nantly refused, the woman, afraid of the possible conse- 
quences when the prince was allowed to speak again, 
determines to be beforehand with him, and rushing into 
the king’s presence, accuses the prince of making improper 
proposals to her and threatening his father’s life. Shocked 
at the revelation, which he fully believes, the king sends 
for the executioner, and orders the prince’s execution. 

The book is profusely illustrated ; and some of the most 
amusing illustrations are those in which preparations are 
being made for the prince’s execution, the prince standing 
on a stool with the rope round his neck, and the hangman, 
in cocked hat and sword, preparing to haul him up to the 
gallows by main force. As a rule, the attitudes of the 
figures are grotesque and unnatural, but with this exception, 
the colouring and the elaboration of the arabesque quota- 
tions from the Koran on the walls are delicate and in 
wonderfully good taste. To proceed with the tale, how- 
ever. The king’s Vazirs, hearing of the king’s order, hold a 
consultation, and determine to prevent its being carried 
out by one of their number going to their master on each of 
the seven days for which silence has been imposed on the 
prince, until the latter may be at liberty to defend himself, 
and relating tales to the king to expose the deceitfulness 
and wiles of women. Then commences the struggle be- 
tween the Vazirs and the desperate woman, the king on 
each day putting off the prince’s execution, in consequence 
of the impression made on his mind by the Vazirs’ stories, 
and the next day reiterating his order for his son’s death 
on the tears and entreaties of his treacherous wife. The 
former, however, manage ‘to tide over the seven days of 
silence ; and finally the prince, allowed to speak for himself, 
turns the tables on his wicked step-mother (if a co-wife 
can be so termed), and turns out a model of wisdom and 
excellence. He is again taken to his father’s heart and 
raised to the throne, the king abdicating in his favour ; 
while, most provokingly, through the deficiency of the 
MS., the reader is left in doubt as to the woman’s fate. 
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Such being the general outline of the story of the book, it 
will be seen how aptly the details are fitted in to serve its 
general purpose of bringing before its readers a number of 
tales and fables illustrative of Eastern manners and customs. 

The king is introduced as a world-conqueror, who is 
possessed of wisdom and power of administration like a 
Rajah. Here the inveterate love of Orientals for punning 
or playing on words at once shows itself, for the word 
“ Rai,” used for Rajah, is the same as “ rai,” wisdom ; and 
there are but few consecutive couplets in the whole work in 
which the author’s skill in this respect is not displayed: 
for instance, in the fourth couplet, the same words ‘“‘savad,” 
and “khat,” are made use of to signify environs and boun- 
dary line, which in another sense mean the blackness of 
locks, and hair or down on the face, respectively. The 
king’s palace was not of stone or marble, but of bricks of 
gold; and his kitchen was supplied with fresh aloe-wood, 
ceiving out a sweet perfume, for fuel. Abyssinia, and up to 
the boundary of Roum (Constantinople) and China, had 
been brought like wax under his signet ring. A hundred 
beauties (Turks) of China were his slaves ; his ancestors * 
were Turks, and his name was Gardis. The crocodiles of 
the sea, and the panthers of the land knew his justice ; in 
his time the gazelles and the tigers had become school- 
fellows, and slept together on onecarpet. Notwithstanding 
all this excellence and power, and that he was the refuge of 
the Khalifate, he had no son. (Here again is a play on 
the words “ khildfat,’ and “khalaf.”) He had not the 
fruit of his heart in the garden of his soul. “ What gain is 
there from this life of fifty or sixty years, when from this 
connection nothing comes to hand? He slept not at night, 





but was wakeful, and all day he was full of pain and care. 
God forbid that dry sticks should ever usurp the place of 
the cypress, or the crow take the inheritance of the phea- 


* The MS. is here illegible, as no diacritical points have been written ; 
but as “Barg” for “Tusk” would make no sense, “ Nidkdn-icoo Turk,” | t 
the reading suggested by Dr. Rieu, of the British Museum, is probably 


correct, 
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sant; for when the gardener cioses his eye, the profit of 
the garden of his life is scattered to the winds. The young 
man never remembers death: may grief and pain and 
death never fall to the lot of young men!” These quota- 
tions, by no means the whole of the reflections suggested 
to the author of the poem by the king’s circumstances, are 
given as fair specimens of its style, to show the wearisome- 
ness of the task of wading through the interminable shal- 
lows of common-place with which it abounds, in order to 
arrive at the few deep spots of poetic feeling and pretty 
simile to be found in it, as a reward for one’s labour. 

By dint of assiduous prayer, that key which alone will 
open the door of difficulty, the king at last obtained his 
desire, and ason was born to him. He sought for the child 
a nurse, who should give him milk, milk flowing like a cloud 
in spring. He summoned those who knew the stars from 
the earth to the Pleiades (az Sura ta Surya), from the 
heavens above to the fish below, on which the earth is 
supposed to rest (az sama ta samak), that they might cast 
the child’s nativity, and was informed that after there 
should pass away a certain perplexity, from which the 
prince would escape through the blessing of good fortune, 
he would become prosperous, and _ his sword, like the sun, 
should conquer the whole of Hindustan from the East to 
the West. 


When the boy was ten years old, he was given into the 
hand of a learned but very mild preceptor; “the precious 
pearl was delivered to the sea. Thou canst not say when 
sour grapes will become sweetmeats, for these drop rain 
that may become a sea, and worthless copper, by education, 
may be turned into gold.” It was not so with the prince, 
however ; his preceptor’s exertions were all in vain, for the 
boy did not know “ab-u-jad” (father and grandfather) from 
“abjad” (an arithmetical alphabet, in which the letters count 


for so much each; as in “abjad” the @ or aleph was one, 


the 4 or ba two, the 7 or jim three, and the d or dal four), 
nor “Mohammad” from “Auhad.” When you asked, “ How 
many are thirty ?” he said, “ Ten :” when you said, “ What 
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is night?” he answered, “The moon.” He called thorns 
dates, and when told to say, “Fire,” he said, “Firewood.” 
The father was naturally much disappointed. He had hoped 
that “this drop of hail would become a pearl,* and that his 
pitcher would be filled from that fountain ; that this mote 
would become a sun, and this crescent a full moon.” He 
accordingly assembled the wise men of the place to consult, 
telling them that he repented having prayed for the son, 
who had turned out so unsatisfactorily ; that it would pro- 
bably have been better if he had followed the advice given 
by the sailor to his captain, to leave the affairs of God to 
God; that unleavened bread had not come out of leaven,t 
nor one spoonful of butter out of ten skins of milk. The 
wise men accordingly consult together, and one of their 
number, Sindbad, being called upon to undertake the 
prince’s education, in the course of the conversation, relates 
the fable of “ The Fox and the Monkey ;” how the former 
took in the latter by flattery, and turned his conceit to his 
own account : 
Tue Fox ano tHe Monkey. 

An old fox started along a road in search of food, and 
after going some distance found a fish lying in a dry place. 
Greatly rejoiced that his search had not been in vain, he 
yet thought caution was necessary, as it was unusual to find 
a fish where there was neither water nor fishmonger’s shop. 
Accordingly, going along the road until he met a monkey, 
he knew that he had found the key to the place that was 
closed to him. He persuaded the monkey that the gazelles 
and wild asses desired to make him their king, that he 
might protect them against the lion, who was never satisfied 
with unjust blood, and were waiting on the road to give 
him the crown of rule from the crescent to the full moon. 
The monkey, deceived by this flattery, accompanied the 
fox to where the fish was lying, and was persuaded by the 


* Alluding to the belief that a pearl is formed by a drop of rain falling 
into an open oyster. 

+ Falconer conjectures, probably correctly, that the words “ fatir” and 
“khamir” (unleavened and leavened) should properly here change places 
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latter that the food belonged to him by virtue of his supe- 
rior dignity. Seizing the fish accordingly, the monkey was 
caught in the trap which was baited with the fish, whilst 
the fox, taking advantage of the position, obtained the fish 
for his own dinner. 


Having heard this fable, the others say to Sindbdd : 
“Thou art more capable of teaching than we. Thou art 
the sea in waves, and we but a drop: thou art the sun in 
the height, and we but an atom. Thou art in excellence 
the full moon, and we as Saha (the smallest of stars).” In 
reply Sindbad acknowledges that he is at least not inferior 
to his friends and, @ Arofos to the situation, relates to them 
another fable : 


Tue Wo.r, Tue Fox, AND THE CAMEL. 

A wolf, a fox, and a camel were travelling together, and 
had for their food on the road only one round cake. (Fal- 
coner translates the word here used a pumpkin.) After a 
long and hot journey they came to a pool of water and sat 
down, and came to the conclusion that the cake should be 
given to him among them who was the oldest. Thereupon 
the wolf commenced: “Indian, Persian, and Turk know 
that before God created the world, earth and time and 
space, by a week, my mother bore me; I have the best 
right to eat this cake.” The crafty old fox said, “ Yes, I 
have no doubt in the matter. On that night when thy 
mother bore thee I was the skilled person in attendance. 
I lighted the morning lamp and burnt like a candle at the 
pillow.” The camel having heard these words, came for- 
g, “One 
cannot hide a thing that is manifest. I with such a neck, 
and thigh, and back, was not born of my mother yesterday 
or last night,” 


ward like a short wall, and took up the cake, sayin 


The other sages applauded the tale, and it was agreed 
that Sindbad should be recommended to the king as the 
prince's teacher. The MS. has been so irregularly bound 
up that it is impossible to tell whether Sindbad was or was 
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not the boy’s original preceptor; but from the context it may 
be concluded that he was not, but was appointed to the 
post on the failure of the first, and, after six months, 
succeeded in instructing him by means of pictures illustra- 
tive of various branches of learning, drawn on the walls of a 
terrace erected for the purpose. Before he undertakes the 
task, he impresses on the king the necessity of not forming 
too hasty a judgment on the ill-success that had attended 
the first efforts made to educate his son, by relating to him 
the story of the elephant-driver and the king of Kashmir : 


THe ELepHanT-pRIVER AND THE KinG or Kasumir. 

A prince of Kashmir had sent to him, as a present, an 
elephant that resembled a black mountain, like a ship with 
heavy anchors, with feet as the wind, leaping from its place 
like the wind of Sarsar, that like fire rose quickly up, and 
like water fell down from above. The king offered silver 
and gold and jewels, piled up as high as the elephant itself, 
if the driver would tame it. This the latter undertook to 
do; and spending three years in the task, brought the ele- 
phant back tamed. The prince, by way of trial, mounted 
on it, and it ran away without his being able to control the 
animal, to the extreme danger of the prince’s life, until it 
thought fit to return quietly home. Enraged with the 
keeper, the prince ordered him to be thrown under the 
elephant's feet and trodden to death; but at last, moved by 
the entreaties of the man, whose hair had become white 
in his service, and by the sight of the children about to 
become orphans, he relented, and released him. The latter 
then put the elephant through a number of performances 
that he had taught him, and thus proved the animal's per- 
fect tameness. The ill-success of the prince's teacher had 
arisen from bad fortune in the same manner that the 
elephant-driver had experienced it, notwithstanding his 
having tamed the animal. 


Sindbdd now explains that the time of the prince’s evil 


fortune has passed away, and promises in six months to 
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give him the result of thirty years’ study. The MS. is 
deficient at this point; but it is clear that, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the courtiers and others, the prince was 
handed over to Sindbdad for instruction, and that the latter 
accomplished the task by means of the pictures drawn on 
the walls mentioned above. At the end of the stipulated 
time, Sindbad took an observation of the stars, and was 
dismayed to find that a great calamity threatened his pupil. 

He consequently advised him to be completely silent when 

he should be taken before his father the next day, and 

remain so for seven days, until the days of ill-fortune had 
passed away. There is the following heading to the portion 
of the narrative that should have followed here : 

“CALLING AN ASSEMBLY BY THE KING, AND SENDING FOR 
THE PRINCE AND SinpBAD. THE RELATION OF THE 
Kinc’s QUESTIONING AND THE Prince's NoT SAYING A 
Worp. 

All relating to what took place on this occasion is how- 
ever missing from the MS.; and where the thread of the 
tale is caught again, we find one of the king’s wives, who 
has fallen in love with the prince, begging the king’s per- 
mission to send for the latter and endeavour to discover 
the reason for his silence. Leave is granted; and when 
the prince enters the harem, the woman declares her passion 
for him, with the result already mentioned. 

During the consultation of the Vazirs with each other, as 
to the proper course for them to pursue, one of them, being 
of opinion, that as they had not been consulted, it would 
be better not to interfere in the matter, the chief Vazir 
relates the tale of the king of the monkeys who would not 


listen to advice. The MS. is here again very imperfect, 


but the substance of the story is as follows : 
Tue Fatt or Ruzseu, THE Monkey KInc. 


This monkey king, having gone one day up a lofty hill 


in his dominions to hunt, saw a goat butting at an old 


woman, and on his calling the attention of the leaders of 


jhis army to the circumstance, one of them, the commander 
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of the monkey army, says There is some mystery in the 

affair, and it is therefore necessary (for what particular 

reason is not stated) that he should expatriate himself. 

At this point there is probably an interpolation, as the MS. 

makes out that the king did leave his country, and another 

king was appointed in his stead. This in no way fits in 
with the rest of the story, which, after about a page, con- 

tinues with the tale of the goat butting the woman, until 
at last, she one day, when she had been to get fire from a 
neighbour, and was enraged at the animal butting her so 
as to make the blood flow, set fire to its hair. The goat 
with its hair burning, rushed in among the rushes surround- 
ing the place where the king’s elephants were kept, and set 
fire to them, so that the elephants were burnt. The king, 
having inquired what could be done to relieve the elephants, 
was informed that the only remedy was to apply the fat of 
monkeys to the burnt parts, and accordingly sent out horse- 
men in all directions to hunt down the monkeys, among 
whom the commander of the monkey army was caught and 
presumably killed. It would seem from this, that it was 
the monkey king who considered expatriation advisable, 
and left his country accordingly, and that it was the general 
who did not follow the advice and suffered. 

The Vazirs applauded the tale ; and it was then arranged 
that one of their number should go to the king every morn- 
ng and tell him stories about the deceit of women, so as to 
tide over the seven days of the prince’s enforced silence. 
After enlarging on the king’s renown for justice, the first 
Vazir warns him against killing his son on the mere 
word of a woman, saying that a woman is always a wo- 
man, of bad propensities and evil thoughts, crooked like a 
snake, from whom nothing straight can ever be hoped for ; 
that as long as the arrow has not left the thumb-stall 


it is within the control of the shooter, but when it has left] 
the bow, or when a word has passed out of the mouth, 
all authority over them is at an end. God forbid that in 
the end he should have to repent, as the man who with- 
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out cause killed the innocent parrot, of which the story is 
then told: 


THE SuGar-SELLER, HIS UnciasteE Wirz, AND THE 
PARROT. 

A sour-faced sugar and sweetmeat-seller had a beautiful 
wife. He had also a parrot that acted as policeman, spy, 
watchman, bell, and caretaker, flapping its wings if even a 
fly settled upon the sugar, and that always told its master 
all that had taken place in his absence when he went 
from home. The man one night went out enjoining on the 
parrot to keep watch whilst he was away. His wife’s lover, 
having discovered this, thought the opportunity of plucking 
a rose without fear ofa thorn too good to be lost, and came 
to the garden where there was no gardener. When the 
husband returned, he inquired of the parrot what had taken 
place, and, after some hesitation on the bird's part, was told 
of the lover's visit. Thereupon he gave his wife a good 
beating; and she, knowing that only the parrot could have 
given the information, determined to have her revenge. 
Accordingly, the next time her husband left his house at 
night, leaving it, as usual, in charge of the parrot, she and 
her lover planned a trick by which the bird might be 
deceived into believing a great storm had taken place 
during the night. A hand-mill was turned so as to imitate 
thunder ; the parrot was soused with water; and lightning 
was imitated by a light hidden behind a dish being 
occasionally flashed upon it. When its master again 
questioned it in the morning, the bird described the storm 
that had taken place; and the farmer, convinced that it must 
have lied about his wife as it was then lying about the 
storm, seized it and tore off its head. He was subse- 
quently informed of the true state of the case, and 
bitterly repented his hasty action. 


The Vazir proceeds, in illustration of the deceitfulness 
of women, to tell another story. The details of this are 
imperfect, as a leaf is missing from the MS. 
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Tue SoLpIER AND WIS LOVER, AND HIS SERVANT, AND 
THE Woman's HvussBanp. 

A soldier had for his mistress the wife of a tailor in the 
kingdom of Balkis * in the city of Sapa (Sheba). The 
soldier one day sent his servant to her, probably to make 
an assignation ; and the servant himself was entertained by 
the woman in place of his master. The latter, becoming 
impatient, goes to the tailors house; and the terrified 
servant is hidden by the woman in an inner room, while 
she entertains his master. Presently her husband makes 
his appearance ; but the woman’s presence of mind does not 
even now forsake her. She bids the master draw his sword 
and rush from the house in an apparent fury; and when her 
husband enters receives him warmly. She then tells the 
latter that the soldier had come in search of his servant, 
whom, for fear of his life, she had concealed from his master 
in the inner room. The husband is completely deceived, 
and bringing the servant out, speaks kindly to him and 


gives him his daughter in marriage. 


The king, having heard these tales, determines to think 
the matter over, and remands his son to prison. In the 
morning, his wife comes again and demands justice, accus- 
ing the Vazir of corruption and desiring a new king every 
week, and finally telling him that if he would not listen to 
her advice, the same would happen to him that had hap- 
pened to the washerman through his bad son. At his 
desire she then relates the story. 


Tue Tae or tHe WaASHERMAN AND HIS WICKED Son, 
WHO WERE DROWNED IN THE RIVER NILE. 

Ata time when there was neither ark nor flood, in that 

dry year when there was no flood, there was a washerman 


of the name of Noah, who lived at the capital town 0} 
Egypt, beyond Syria” Like a mote he was all day in thd 


sun, and like a fish the whole year in the water, and as <¢ 
skilful workman could, with his soap, wash a black mar 


* This was the name of Solomon’s Queen of Sheba. 
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white. He hada wicked son whom he had named the 
Canaan of Noah, and also an ass like the ass of Jesus. 
When the boy saw his father in the water, he used to drive 
the ass in; and as he was continually thrown off, kept his 
father in terror lest he should be drowned, or a lion fish 
(crocodile ?) should seize him and he should fall into bonds 
like Jonah. The boy one day rode into the water with 
such force that it went over his head to the depth of a 
spear, and when his father went in to save him caught hold 
of his hair. Consequently both were drowned. 


The king on hearing this story orders the executioner to 
do his duty; but the second Vazir directs him to sheathe 
his sword for a while, while he expostulates with the king. 
In carrying out his purpose he relates the tale of the male 
and female partridge, who left their home on account of 
their neighbour. 

Ture Tate or THE Two PartrincEs. 

Two partridges, in appearance like two souls in one 
body, or like two bodies in one garment, lived together in 
close intimacy. Being exceedingly harassed by a ‘hawk 
that seized every young partridge, they thought it expedi- 
ent to leave their native place. As they are consulting, 
the Hoopoe appears, and launches out into praise of Shiraz, 
whose dried leaves and thorns are sweeter than roses, whose 
stones are rubies and its earth gold; of Musla (a suburb of 
Shiraz), a paradise, with the water of Rukna, like that of 
Kdosar flowing through it, and of Jafarabad with its plea- 
sant air that is efficacious as the Messiah’s breath. The 
partridges accordingly start off for their new home, where 
they live for some time, in the midst of friends, an ideal 
life, pictured in two couplets : 

The joy of youth and the season of Spring, 
An affectionate lover (idol) and a river’s bank : 


These alone are the new wine of life. 
Happy he who is within reach of such. 


At last, however, came a dreadful year of famine, and 


the male bird went off to the City of the Pcacock to procure 
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food, the female remaining sorrowfully at home. After 
some time he returned, and found the appearance of his 
wife much changed. Her neck was thin and her body 
swelled, as if she had been pregnant. His affection for her 
was at an end at once; and although she declared her 
innocence, he did not believe her, and tore her head from 
her body. Soon afterwards he found from the other birds 
that her changed form was the result of a peculiar disease, 
and in bitter repentance took poison and died. 


In further illustration of the deceitfulness of women, the 
Vazir tells a second story : 

Tue TALe oF THE OLD Man wuo Sent us Younc WIreE 
INTO THE BazAAR To BUY HuskeEp RICE. 

An old and very pious man had a young wife, to whom 
one day he gave gold, and sent her out to buy husked rice. 
She adorned herself in Chinese brocade, and went to the 
shop of her lover, who weighed out her rice, and asked her 
to come in and rest herself. She accepted the invitation ; 
but what then took place is left to conjecture, for another 
leaf of the MS. is wanting. The woman, as the story pro- 
ceeds on the next leaf, is found excusing herself to her 
husband for not having fulfilled her errand and having 
lost the gold given to her, by saying she had dropped the 
money in the dust when a young camel ran away and 
frightened her. Her husband believes her tale, and gives 
her money again; and with this she goes off a second time 


to her lover. 


The king, having heard these tales of the deceitfulness 
of women, sends Joseph back to Canaan, that is, the prince 
to prison ; and the next morning, Zuleikha (Potiphar’s wife) 
returns for the third time to complain of the king’s in- 
justice to her, and tells him that if he does not listen to her 


advice, the same thing would happen to him that happened| 


to the prince who, led astray by his Vazir, fell into the 
hands of Ghouls : 
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TALE OF THE PRINCE WHO WENT OUT WITH HIS VAZIRS 
AND SLAVES TO Hunt. 

A young prince, tired of Court life, asks permission of 

his father to go out to hunt. His father tries to persuade 


him not to go, in some couplets which appear worthy of a 
literal translation.— 


The ancient man gave him this for answer : 

Saying: “ Listen to my tales, behave not as a youth, 
For hunting is an exceedingly bad thing, 

In its commencement it is bad, and in its end it is bad. 
It is not permissible with people of discernment 

That the falcon should pluck out the eye of the partridge. 
The gazelle of such tenderness and salt (grace), 

Is it not forbidden to the claw and tooth of a dog ? 

The pheasant so delicate, so graceful in gait, 

Is it not a blemish in the hand of the hunter and the snare? 
In them there is neither pain nor oppression of any ; 
They content themselves with grass and thorns only. 

The widow said sweetly to the falconer : 

“Raise thy hand from this evil affair.* 

All are slaves of the Creator, 

All equally live by His decree. 

What gain is there from making them lifeless ? 

What profit is there in sacrificing an ant ? 


The prince will not be persuaded; and _ his father gives 
him leave to go, placing him in charge of a favourite Vazir, 
who is instructed not to let him go near a cértain desert. 
The prince, whilst out hunting, is persuaded by another 
Vazir, one of evil disposition, to come into a tent and drink 
some wine, and is about to lie down to rest when a wild 
ass is started. The prince mounts and pursues it, and it 
suddenly changes into a beautiful woman, who avows her 
passion for him and leads him to her abode. This 
reached, she calls out: ‘Come and see what I have 
brought,” and the prince is immediately surrounded by a 
swarm of black ghouls, but manages to escape, as it 
appears from a Greek version of the work, by uttering a 
prayer which causes the woman to fall down powerless. 





* A punning couplet, “bazddér” meaning a “falconer” and “raise” 
as well. 
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The MS. is again defective, for the conclusion of this 
last story is wanting, as well as the commencement of the 
next chapter. The latter may be presumed to record 
another order for the prince’s execution, and the delay of 
this on the representation of the third Vazir, who warns 
the king that if he kills his son, it may happen to him as it 
happened to the officer who killed the cat : 

Tue Orricer wo KILLED THE INNocENT Car. 

[This is a variant of a fable told in the Pancha-tantra, 
where the animal that is killed is a mungoose instead of a 
cat. | 

There was a woman in the city of Khatda, virtuous and 
far from error (‘‘khata” signifies error as well as being the 
name of the country), a woman of pure disposition, chaste 
and continent, and a fearer of God, the mirror of whose face 
only her comb and her own locks had seen.* When could 
any stranger find a road into that house except a candle, 
and that only toa moth? The lobe of her ear only her 
ear-ring saw; and none saw her hand but a picture. This 
pearl died in child-birth: she tasted one cup of honey in 
kissing her son, and then drank the poison of death. The 
husband sprinkled much rose-water on that rose: the rose 
left the garden, and the rose-water was left behind. What 
is the house of the world? An inn with two doors, a 
halting-place on the road for the traveller. Thou seest not 
in it a permanent abode. The caravan alights and passes 
on. Since it is time to march, tie on thy goods. Why 
dost thou make thy tent-pegs so strong? Lift up thy 
foot; the road is long and far. Lay not down thy head, 
lest thou fall behind thy fellow-traveller. The husband 
provided a nurse for the child; but one day, when she 
happened to be out, the baby was left alone with a favour- 
ite cat, which, after a severe struggle, killed a snake that 
came into the room. When the father returned and found 
the cat covered with blood, he imagined that it must have 
killed his child, and without further inquiry killed the 


* This line is difficult to translate, and the words “aznd mahrumdan,” 
those not privileged to enter the harem, have been omitted. 
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faithful and innocent animal, of course bitterly repenting 
his rashness when he discovered the real state of the case. 


The Vazir then relates another story to prove the 
deceitfulness of women : 

Tue Wire wHo was Taken sy AN OLD WoMAN TO HER 
own Hussanp. 

A rich young man had a profligate wife, who, in his ab- 
sence, used to meet her lovers indiscriminately. One day 
the young man went to a village which was his property, 
but returning at night asked an old woman to procure for 
him another mistress ; and she, knowing the propensity of 
his wife, but not knowing him as the husband, brought his 
own wife to him. The wife, seeing it was her own hus- 
band to whom she had been brought, upbraided him for 
his unfaithfulness, and dissembled so well that he had no 
suspicion of her, and appeased her by giving her valuable 
presents. 


The Vazir concludes by saying that there is probably 
only one woman out of a hundred who is free from deceit, 
and the king remands his son to prison again, and delays 
his execution. 


The next day, the damsel presents herself for the fourth 
time, and threatens to drink a cup of poison she brings 
with her, if justice is not done to her against the prince. 

She relates next a story which is in the tenth chapter of 
the Anvar-2-Suhaili : 

Tue Tate or THE MonKEyY, THE FIG-TREES, AND THE 
ComING OF THE Boar to THE FOREST. 

An old monkey, having through weakness become a 
burden to his family, takes leave of them and wanders 
away to gain his own livelihood. In due time he arrives 
}at a delightful forest, where there are plenty of fig-trees 





with fruit upon them, and remains there at ease, eating 

fruit, but taking care to leave a sufficient stock for the 

winter time. A wild boar, fleeing from his pursuers, comes 
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to the place, and being hungry begs the monkey to shake 
down some of the fruit. The monkey obligingly does so, 
and gives him more and more, until there are but few figs 
left, and the monkey begins to fear for his own future pro- 
vision. Theboar begins to threaten him, and he prays to 
God against his oppressor, whereupon the enraged boar 
jumps on toa branch of the tree on which the monkey is. 
The branch breaks, and the boar, falling down, breaks his 
neck. 

She warns the king that God may overthrow the throne 
of the oppressor in the same way, and so inflames him that 
one might have said, she threw butter on the fire. He 
ordered the chief courtier to bring fire and naphtha and fire- 
wood, and tell the executioner to burn his son up with fire. 
Upon this the fourth Vazir presents himself, and begs him 
not to be too hasty in killing his son on the tale of a 
woman. Since woman was obtained from the left side, 
what wonder that she should be of a crooked disposition ? 
There is disgrace in crookedness, and salvation only in 
being straight. He then relates the tale of “the bath-keeper 
who took his wife to the son of the king of Kanouj.” The 
details of this are too grossly indecent to be given. After 
this a second story is related of how an old woman put on 
an appearance of great piety, and cajoled a chaste woman, 
by making a dog eat hot things, so that water ran from its 
eyes, into believing it was her duty to console a young 
man who had fallen in love with her. There is evidently 
a misplacement of the leaves of the MS. in this place. 
The damsel probably appeared for the fifth time and 
related another story, and turning over from folio 86 to 
folio 127 (the intervening leaves being misplaced) we find 
but three pages remaining of what is evidently the first 
story of the fifth Vazir. From these three pages it may 
be called “The Tale of the Lady whose Hair was cut off.” 


Clouston suggests, probably correctly, that this tale relates 


to a lady who had dissipated with a paramour her hus- 
band’s wealth, and the remaining fragment tells how an 


old woman cuts off her hair, and when her husband returns | 
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home, persuades him that this has been done as a sign of 
mourning for his supposed death, It may be presumed 
that the king puts off his son’s execution, and the damsel 
appears for the fifth time, and urges the king to put him to 
death. 

The next story in the MS., apparently told by the fifth 
Vazir, is that of a woman who had an intrigue with her 
lover; and when her husband’s father, in order to convince 
her husband of the fact, took off her anklets while she 
slept, persuades her husband that these were taken off 
while she was with him. The details of the story are not 
fit to be transcribed. 

In consequence of this tale, the prince is remanded to 
prison again; and the damsel comes for the sixth time to 
demand justice, abusing the Vazir in various terms. In 
support of her prayer she relates the story of a robber, a 
lion, and a monkey : 


Story oF SALUK, THE Ropper, THe LION AND THE 
Monkey, AND THE Deatu or THE MonkKEY. 

A caravan of merchants, conveying jewels and precious 
goods, alighted at a certain place. At night a robber of the 
name of Saluk went and sat among the beasts of the cara- 
van, with the intention of stealing a horse. It happened 
that a lion was also prowling about to kill something to eat, 
and the robber jumped on its back and rode it about until 
the morning, when passing near a tree he jumped off the 
lion and climbed up into it. The lion ran off, and meeting 
a monkey was at first frightened, thinking it was his enemy 
Saluk ; but finding it was only a monkey, stopped and told 
him his adventure. The monkey laughed at him for being 
frightened of a man, and at the lion's instigation began to 
climb the tree in which Saluk was hiding ina hollow. No 
sooner had he done so than he was seized from below by 
Saluk and killed. The moral is, that people should not 
engage in conflict with their superiors in strength, as the 
fox cannot contend with the lion. The king, as on pre- 


vious occasions, gives orders for the execution of his son, 
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and this brings upon the scene the sixth Vazir to remon- 
strate with the former. - He extols the king’s justice, and 
imploring him not to rely on what a woman says, relates the 
story of a hermit, who learnt from a Peri the three great 
names of God, by the uttering of which in prayer he should 
obtain whatever he asked for. The details of this story 
are not fit for repetition ; but the general idea is, that after 
consultation with his wife, the hermit utters one of the 
names and prays for a change in his condition, which, being 
immediately granted, turns out to be so horrible that he 
has to utter the second name in order to get rid of it. His 
condition then becomes so wretched, and so much worse 
than that in which he originally was, that he has to make 
use of the third name in praying to be restored to his first 
and natural state. The idea of three wishes being given to 
a man, by which he in the end gains no advantage, is 
common to the folk-lore of many countries; but in none 
fortunately has there arisen such obscenity of ideas as in 
the present instance, or such unblushing argument been 
adduced in their support. 

The Vazir next tells a story of how a merchant's wife 
was induced by an old woman to go to a young man who 
had fallen in love with her, under the pretext that he was a 
magician, who would reveal to her why her husband had 
beaten her. He had done so on finding under her pillow 
a piece of silk the young man had purchased from the mer- 
chant and given to a eunuch, an accomplice of the old 
woman, who had been consulted by the young man in his 
love affair. In the end a false account of the placing of the 
silk under the pillow is given to the husband; and he not 
only believes his wife innocent, but begs her forgiveness 
and loads her with gifts. 

The king, being convinced of the deceitfulness of women, 
stays the execution of his son and remands him to prison ; 
and the damsel comes to him for the seventh time to 
demand justice. She warns the king that his son is in 


league with the Vazir, and relates a story of a prince who 
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went to hunt, and how he was deceived by him. Un- 
fortunately the MS. is here so defective that the whole of 
this story is missing. Turning back to folios 87 to 126 
inclusive, we find the next story, told evidently by the 
seventh Vazir, of “the King and the virtuous wife,” the 
commencement of which is also missing. It tells of a 
king who was converted from the error of his ways by 
a virtuous woman, to whom he gave a ring by way of 
memento, The husband of the woman finds the ring and 
suspects his wife of having an intrigue with the king, but 
is soon convinced of his mistake, and begs her forgiveness. 

The same Vazir tells another story of a man who had 
compiled a book on the deceitfulness of women, and was 
finally made captive by the wiles of a woman. In conse- 
quence of the impression produced on his mind by this 
recital, the king remands his son to prison again. 

By this time the seven days during which silence had 
been imposed on the prince had elapsed, and he sends the 
Vazir to the king to ask him to receive him in an assembly 
of the nobles and courtiers, in order that the true state of 
affairs might be ascertained, that the Hindoo might be dis- 
tinguished from the Turk, and Joseph separated from the 
wolf. The king consents, and as he sits in state the next 
day, Sindbad and the prince come in. The latter, in order 
to show that what had occurred in his case was not the 
fault of any particular person, but had been brought about 
by destiny, relates the following story : 


Tur Man wiose Guests Were Porsonep py A SNAKE'S 
VENOM. 

A man wao was the soul of generosity, from whose hand 
the heart of a mine became wounded,—that is, who would 
have emptied a mine in his liberality,—was entertaining a 
party of friends. He sent a slave girl to fetch milk for his 
guests, and she was bringing it in an open bowl when a 
snake, which a stork had caught and was flying with 
through the air, dropped venom out of its mouth into the 


milk, The guests who partook of the milk were poisoned. 
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The question then arose, “‘ Who was to blame for this ?” 
One said “ The slave girl was the cause of the misfortune, 
because she did not cover the bowl in which she was carry- 
ing the milk.” Another said, “The stork, because it carried 
the snake in its mouth.” A third considered the snake was 
in fault, for spitting out its venom; and a fourth insisted 
that it was the host, because he sent the slave girl for milk 
without taking proper precautions. The prince replies, that 
it was no one’s fault, but the decree of Fate, and proceeds 
to say that the misfortune that has happened to himself 
of being brought under a false accusation is also due to 
destiny. 

The king, rejoiced at his son’s wisdom, takes him to his 
heart, and gives ample rewards to Sindbad for the care he 
has bestowed on the prince’s education, as well as alms to 
the poor and relief to prisoners. He then inquires of 
Sindbad how it was that the prince’s education had so 
notably failed in the first instance, and that he had now 
turned out so well. Sindbad replies, that the wind of 
autumn comes not in the spring, that a newly grown tree 
does not bear fruit, that sugar is not obtained from the 
cane at once, and that the date-tree grows tall by degrees. 
He thanks God that the seed he has sown has borne fruit, 
and that he has been able to gather it. 

The prince himself is then asked to give his own account 
of his previous and present condition. He replies, that 
young people are careless and do not consider the result of 
what they are doing, and tells a story : 

A beautiful woman who was never happy without excite- 
ment, who was continually at her window looking out, who 
like a tulip did not hide her face from strangers, or like the 


spikenard conceal her hair, and who had no shame as to 
her reputation, one day went with her child to draw water 
at a well. There she became so entranced at the sight of 
a handsome young man, that instead of lowering her 
pitcher she put the rope round the neck of her child and 
let him down into the well. The child cried out, and the 
neighbours assembled and drew it out. The moral to be 
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drawn from this is, that youth is a season of madness, and it 
e | is only when a man arrives at old age that one can expect 
in him sobriety and freedom from desire. It was only as 








a ) he himself advanced in years that he discovered the profit- 
is [| ableness of knowledge and wisdom. Whoever has know- 
.d | ledge for his portion, wherever he may be, he will not be a 
ik stranger; with knowledge one becomes fit to sit on high. 
at As for the ignorant, he is better down underground, 
ds et te 
alt =§ 
iss On the king inquiring whether he has seen any one 
cleverer than himself, he replies that he has known three 
iis that were so, viz.,a child at the breast, by the inspiration 
™ and assistance of the Almighty; secondly, a child of five 
to | years of age; and thirdly, a blind old man. In the first 
at case, when a young man went by invitation to the house of 
em a woman, her child, who was lying in its cradle, rebuked 
_ him for the sin he was about to commit, so that he re- 
af pented and went away, and ever afterwards led a proper 
_ life. The story of the child of five years of age is as 
hes follows: Three men agreed to go into partnership in 
ie: business. When they had collected together a sum of a 
sit, thousand pieces of gold, they agreed to deposit the money 
with a woman who was well known for her honesty and 
‘aut other good qualities, and made a compact that none of 
bet them should demand it back again unless the other two 
or were present. After some time one of them, who was a 
cheat, devised a plan by which to obtain possession of the 
‘te. | money. He got the other two to accompany him, on pre- 
tho | tence of going to the bath, to the street where the woman 
— lived. Arrived there, he said to them that he wished to 
sto | get some clay and other things necessary for the bath from 
ter the woman, to whose house he accordingly went, leaving 
of | the others standing, and asked for the money. The 
her | Woman objected to give it in the absence of the others ; but 





and | on his pointing them out to her she agreed and gave him 
| the money. This he went off with at once. 
As he did not return to them, the others suspected some- 
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thing wrong, and went to the woman to demand their 
money ; and, not satisfied with her explanation that she had 
given it to their partner in their presence, took her before 
the Kazi, who ordered her to pay the money. The woman 
begged for a delay of three days, to see what she could do; 
and was walking home dejected and weeping, when a child 
five years of age, whom she met on the road, asked her 
what was the matter. She told him, and he advised her to 
go to the Kazi’s Court and agree to pay the deposit back 
if all three partners were present. She acted on the advice, 
and the Kazi, much struck with the cleverness of her 
answer, discovered from her who was its author, and always 
afterwards sought for the child’s opinion when giving his 
decisions. 

At the king's desire, the prince now relates the story of 
the sandal-wood seller and the blind old man. An enter- 
prising young merchant, who spent his time in travelling 
about and trading in different countries, heard that in 
Kashgar sandal-wood was more precious than gold, and 
accordingly invested all his capital in it, and proceeded 
there to sell his stock. When he arrived within two stages 
of the town, a sandal-wood merchant of the place heard of 
his arrival, and, fearing the effect of a large importation of 
the wood on its price, resolved on playing him a trick. 
Taking some sandal-wood with him, he pitched his tent 
near the stranger's and made a fire of the wood. The 
latter, smelling the burning wood, was astonished, and 
much vexed when, after telling the Kashgar merchant what 
he had brought with him to trade in, he was asked why 
he had brought cummin seed to Kirman (a proverbial 
expression, similar to ours of carrying coal to Newcastle). 
The way being thus prepared, he was easily prevailed on 





by the Kashgar man to sell him sandal-wood for a measure} 
of gold, or silver, or whatever he should ask. The bargain | 
was duly ratified in the presence of witnesses, and the] 
foreign merchant proceeded to the town. Arrived there, 
he asked a respectable woman, with whom he lodged, what 
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was the value of sandal-wood, and found he had been 
tricked, as it was worth its weight in gold. The old 
woman, moreover warned him against the people of the 
town, who were great cheats, 

Next morning he wandered aimlessly through the bazaar 
of the place in a dejected frame of mind, and, seeing a man 
playing at draughts, asked to be allowed to play with him 
by way of diverting his thoughts. The man agreed, on 
condition that whoever lost should be bound to do what- 
ever the winner desired him to do. The foreigner con- 
sented, and on being beaten, was desired by the winner to 
drink up the waters of the sea. <A dispute necessarily 
arose as to the carrying out of the bargain ; and when a 
crowd collected, one of the gang of swindlers, to whom the 
draughts-player belonged, and who had lost an eye, accused 
the foreigner of having stolen one of his eyes, which were 
of the same colour as his own. A third cheat came for- 
ward witha stone, and demanded a shirt and drawers made 
out of the same material. The whole town was moved with 
the dispute, which it was evident would have to go before 
the Kazi for settlement. The foreigner’s hostess went bail 
for his appearance in Court the next day, and took him 
home, where he told her what had occurred. She informed 
him that the sharpers of the town every evening assembled 
to relate their deeds of the day to an old blind man, who was 
noted for his acuteness, and advised him to disguise himself 
as one of them, and go and hear what the old man might 
say. He followed her advice. The first man who related 
what he had done was the sandal-wood merchant of 
Kashgar, to whom the old man said he had been taken in, 
for suppose the stranger, who was entitled to claim for his 
sandal-wood a measure of whatever he chose, were to 
demand one of fleas,* how could he fulfil the bargain ? 

The draughts- player having then explained his case, the 
old man asked him what he would do if the foreigner were 


to agree to carry out his agreement to drink the sea dry, if 


* In this, Falconer’s reading is followed as the most likely, the word in 
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his opponent would first of all stop the rivers and streams 
that flowed into it. 

To the man who had demanded a shirt and drawers 
made out of a stone, the old man also said he had been 
taken in, for what would he do if the foreigner were to 
demand thread made of iron with which to sew them ? 

Last came the man who had lost one eye. To him the 
old man said he would find himself in great difficulty if the 
stranger agreed to give him one of his eyes, if he would 
pluck out his remaining eye to weigh in a scale against an 
eye of the stranger, in order to determine whether what he 
said was true or not. 

None of the sharpers conceived that the foreigner would 
be quick enough to hit upon any of these devices; but the 
next day, when the matter came before the Kazi, the 
foreign merchant, who had treasured up the old man’s 
answers in his mind, made use of them, to the utter dis- 
comfiture of his opponents, and eventually succeeded in 
recovering his sandal-wood, with a good sum of money into 
the bargain by way of compensation. 

Rejoiced at finding such intelligence in his son, the king 
asks his courtiers to whom thanks were due for this 
excellent gift. One of them says, to the mother, who 
brought him up carefully ; another, to the king himself; a 
third, to the prince, for the way in which he had exerted 
himself to acquire knowledge ; a fourth, to the Vazir, who 
had protected him against the wiles of a bad woman ; and 
Sindbad ascribes the praise to God. The prince, called 
upon by his father to give his opinion, relates the story of 
a princess, to the following effect : 

A king of Kashmir had an only daughter, a girl of great 
beauty. One day in spring she obtained permission from 
her father to visit a garden outside the town, and was 
sporting with her maidens, when there appeared out of a 
thick cloud of dust a black demon, who seized and carried 
her off. The king, in great affliction, issued a proclamation 


that whoever would rescue her should have half his king- 
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ams dom, with the girl for his wife as a reward. There were 
four men in the city, who undertook the task. One of 
vers them was a guide, who had travelled through the whole 
een world ; the second, a brave man, who would have gained 
> to — his desire even out of a lion’s throat; the third, a rider 
comparable to Rustam in resolution, and to Asfandiyar in 
the fight ; and the fourth, a physician, whose breath was as the 
the >} breath of the Messiah in healing. Hearing that the demon 
uld — had his abode in a cave in the mountains of Yemen, they 
an — went there, and the brave man went into the cave in the 
-he — demon’s absence, and brought out the princess. When the 
demon returned and found her gone, he pursued them with 
uld fa body of his fellows, which was defeated and scattered by 
the > the warrior. On their way home, the princess fell ill, and 
the [| was looked after and cured by the physician. The king, 
in’s fF rejoiced at his daughter's safety, opened his treasury and 
dis- | gave gifts to the poor and wretched, remitted taxes, and 
in | fulfilled his promise by giving his daughter to the brave 
nto f man of the party, while the others were also appropriately 
rewarded. The moral of the tale, as told by the prince, is, 
that to a combination of circumstances under God's assist- 
ing — ance was due his present as compared with his former 
this — condition. 
vho After this, the girl who had made the false accusation 
3a | and the prince are both summoned to the king’s presence, 
ted } for the charge to be inquired into ; and the former weeps 
vho — and confesses her fault, begging that her tongue may be 
ind | cut out like a lily for the lies it had told. The MS. is un- 
led } fortunately wanting again at this point, and the end of the 
of | girl's affair remains uncertain. One account makes out 
that she was punished, and another that she was pardoned 
eat | at the prince’s intercession. When we regain the thread 
om | of the story, Sindbdd himself is making some remarks on 
vas | the impossibility of avoiding destiny ; after which the king 
fa | bestows on him munificent gifts for the education he has 





ied | bestowed on the prince, and inquires of him whence he had 
ion | obtained his intelligence. The philosopher replies, that 
reason had been his guide, and proceeds to repeat the 
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counsels which king Faridun had caused to be_ inscribed f 1 
round his hall. They were as follows : - 
If thou hast wisdom and prudence and intelligence, lend 
not thy ear, as far as thou art able, to a tale-bearer. ™ 
A tale-bearer has only this merit, that he bears lies from 
Khata to China. “tf 
Allow him not again into the Court; give him not again}, 
access to thy privacy. ts 


For from him nothing is manifested except the evilf « 


which should be drawn from him. 


ns 
Be not careless of a bad dispositioned enemy, for care- ; 
essness is not allowable in any case. ion 
Thou art busy, and he is in pursuit of thee, night andp | 
day, in opposition and contest with thee. _ 
Have no compassion on the snake and dragon, for thef 
one is a torment and the other a calamity. aff: 


If thou hast a friend of one heart and tongue with thee, Si 
go; never be separated from him. 


cap 
For a little sorrow trouble not thy friend; against thy} a, 
. . o 
will regard thy enemy as thy friend. Liss 


If thy friend has fallen into any trouble, I adjure thee byf ghc 
God, remember his rights. he 
If thy friend become thy enemy, after a little dust (orf pe, 
perplexity) it will become clear. ' 
Gather not up the skirt of kindness from him; know  ap< 
this, that it is a wound that accepts a plaster. the 
So strive that he may become thy friend ; that in single-f sop 
ness of heart he may become thy plunder. latt 
Take not counsel with any save the wise; turn not away} suc 
from such a true path. he: 
Beware of the careless man, and of his schemes, of his} ye; 
talk, and his falsehood, and his writing. . 
Beware of a domestic enemy ; reliance on him is igno- thy 
rance and madness. of 





Leave not a thorn on the path of the highway, lest sud-| tre, 
denly thy own foot be wounded. . I wit 
Him whom thou hast not known all his life, with whom} hac 
thou hast not been in private for a moment, lbel 
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“ibe a 
ed With whom thou hast not been a companion in travel- 


ling (for in travelling a man falls into danger), 


lend To whom thou hast given nothing, and from whom thou 
hast taken nothing—rely not on him if thou art wise. 
from Better is a demon whom thou knowest what he is, than 
_ fa Peri whose condition thou knowest not. 
Sam As far as thou art able, beware; speak not except that 
_— which may be of use. 
evil So speak that, if thou speakest again, it may be the same 
or even better. 
care-F Speak nothing in which there may be garrulity, for in 
every place there is a talkative person. 
andf How can there be a fairer story than that of which the 
credentials are from Faridun ? 
r theh After this, the king asks Sindbad concerning worldly 
affairs, and particularly as to who was fitted to bear rule. 
thee} Sindbad replies, that he is the most fit who knows the 
capacity of every man, and what is due in respect to the 
thy} aved and the pleasing of the young, and having known this 


honours every one according to his degree; for a child 
-e by} should not be directed to carry out a weighty matter, lest 
he become helpless under the heavy load, nor should a 
st (orf heavy bridle be put on a restive horse. 

Various other questions are put to Sindbdd, and all are 
‘NOWF answered with words of wisdom. The king then desires 
the prince himself, if he had the string in his hand, to bring 
ngle-F some such pearls as his master had been stringing ; and the 
latter enlarges upon the various moral duties of men in 
AwayPsuch a manner that the king is astonished, and lifts his 
heart up from the affairs of the world. Being seventy 
f his} years old, he reflects within himself : “How long shall there 
be the morning cup and the drum and harp and flute? By 
igno-| thy arm and might and strength thou hast seized the head 
of the throne of Kaikhusro. Thou hast laid aside much 





sud-| treasure and wealth from the blood of the weak, and not 

with the hand of pain. Thou hast taken it from him who 
shom|had nothing; thou hast delivered it to him who left it 
|behind him. He that gave it was not a criminal, nor was 
the who took it deserving. Thus in the first place what 
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good was there in taking, and in the end what was there in 
giving it to that one? What profit hast thou from this life 
of seventy years, except shame and a distant perfume from 
punishment? Go, make thy eye blind to desire ; prepare 
thy winding-sheet and provide for thy grave. Enough of 
thoughts of Roum and anxiety for Khata; go, prepare thy 
provisions for eternity’s road. Perhaps thou dost not 
believe in a resurrection, perhaps neither in resurrection 
nor coming to life. .This pride is from the sound of the 
drum and the tymbal; wait till the blast of the trumpet 
reaches thy ear.” After recalling to mind that former 
kings have passed away, and taken nothing with them, and 
warning himself against oppressing the poor, he exhorts 
himself to spend his remaining days in retirement and 
devotion, and rejoice in having such a worthy successor in 
his son. After this he goes into retirement for seven days, 
and sees no man’s face. He has a dream, and on awaking 
from it summons his ministers and nobles with the prince 
and Sindbad, and says to them that the world remains per- 
manent to none; the Lord of the world alone remains. “I 
have seen nothing in this life of seventy-five years but 
trouble and passion and pain and grief. If I had seventy- 
five years more, would that also not come to an end? My 
sight has become dull, and my strength weak. I know not 
now the base from the noble. When the form of an old 
man has become like a bow, know nothing better than re- 
tirement and seclusion. When the sword-wielding hand 
trembles, why speakest thou of sword and dagger? Shall 
I say what grey hairs are? The messenger of calamity, 
the herald of the cutting off of hope. The head whose 
hope is in its knees (in prayer) can no longer bear the 
crown.” 

After ascribing to Sindbad’s good offices, the excellent 





position in which the prince now is, and inculcating on the} 
latter various things a king should do, and others that he/ 
should avoid, he calls his son to him and seats him on the | 
throne with the crown of Kaikhusro, which he himself) 
takes off, on his head, and, erecting a suitable place of wor- 


ship, retires to live there in rest and peace. 
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Having thus disposed of the king and the prince, the 
author of the book considers that the time for retirement 
for himself has also arrived, that he must of necessity creep 
intoa corner. As the king had handed over rule to his 
son, the author leaves to his own glorious and dear son the 
book, more useful than treasure or sovereignty, that as 
long as there is Persian in existence, and the earth is below 
and the heaven above, his name may remain perpetuated. 
He concludes thus : “O God, withdraw not from me Thy 
guidance ; in the end take not away Thy favour from me, 
Thy aid beneath this quickly travelling vault! In the end 
Thy work of good is good. For Thou art, and this my 
hope has been fulfilled.” 

It is of course impossible to give in a magazine article 
more than the merest outline of a work which in the ori- 
ginal MS. numbers nearly 170 folios ; but it is hoped that 
sufficient detail has been given to show the general style of 
a book but little known to students of Persian literature. 
The MS. is, as already stated, unique in England, and 
efforts made to obtain another copy from India have as yet 
been in vain. The original story, of which this is a rhymed 
version, must have been composed considerably before the 
latter, for it is alluded to by Sa’ai, who died in the Hijra 
year 691 (A.D. 1291); and Daulatshah in his Tazkirah, also 
notes that a poem of the same name was written by Azraki 
in AH. 527. The present MS. has, from internal evidence, 
been transcribed in India; its many imperfections have 
already been noticed. In spite of these, however, it pre- 
sents such a true picture of life at Oriental Courts in for- 
mer times, and it is much to be feared in many cases in the 
present day, that the record is worth preserving. There 
are contained?in it poetical ideas and pathetic passages 
quite equal to those in Hafiz, Sa’adi, Nizami, and other 
poets, whose writings are better known than those of its 
nameless author; and many of the illustrations, which are 
numerous, are worth inspection for the beauty of their 
colouring, notwithstanding the grotesqueness of the atti- 
tudes in which the human beings and animals depicted 


in them are made to pose. A. RoceErs, 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES OF THE LATE 
SIR WALTER ELLIOT. 


ITT. 
IXUTTEEMUNNEES AND A TULLEE-Kuor. 

Tue disturbed state of society during the latter years of 
the Peishwa’s Government, the impediments to the course 
of justice, and the oppressive conduct of the local officers, 
occasioned the prevalence of a curious custom, not un- 
known in other parts of India, nor previously in this pro- 
vince, by which an injured individual endeavoured to pro- 
cure redress through his own exertions. But the frequency 
of its occurrence during latter years caused it to be reduced 
toa kind of system, which has not even yet entirely dis- 
appeared. 

A number of Jungums, or Lingayet priests, under the 
title of Kutteemunneewallahs, exercise a sort of censor- 
ship over the morals of the community, and levy fines for 
breaches of decorum or morality, which they apply to their 
own use. The chief of these are on the Nizam’s frontier, 
in the turbulent country between the Krishna and Tunga- 
badra rivers. Each of these keeps in his train a number 
of men of bad character, who are called Komars. Such 
women as are irretrievably excluded from their castes, the 
Kutteemunnee, as public censor, absolves from all former 
ties, and unites them by nikkah marriage to his Komars, who 
are generally men excluded from society for similar infamy 
of character. When a breach of good manners has occurred 
and been settled by the village community, the dissatisfied 
party may apply to the Kutteemunnee, who, if he chooses to 
take it up, writes a notice which he posts up, by means of the 
Komars, on the offending villagers, to the following purport : 

“T am he whose sword is always ready, the owner of the 
weapon which cut-weighs the earth, the ally of the devil, 
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who dwells in the sky, sits on the trees, and resides in hell, 
in ancient wells, and in holy mountains, who shrouds himself 
in the clouds, conceals himself in grain-stacks and amongst 
the bushes surrounding the villages. He will not quit you, 
however sound your sleep, or however careful your watch. 
Within three days, if you do not settle this affair, I will 
destroy men and women, and put their bodies in baskets, 
and will display them in the market-place? Take care.” 

Having thus given warning, and made demonstration of 
his hostile designs by burning a small quantity of grain or 
cutting down a tree, the Tullee-khor remains quiet for ten 
or fifteen days. He then writes another notice, with the 
name of the injured party, and below it the first letter of, 
or some allusion to, the name of the person from whom he 
seeks redress. This he posts up at night, and at the same 
time sets fire to a stack of corn or straw. The villagers 
take the alarm, find the notice in the morning, and sending 
for the village Ganacharee, or censor, order him to trace the 
offended person, at the same time levying from him who has 
been the cause of the quarrel a sum varying from Rs. 200 to 
Rs.400. The Ganacharee proceeds with it to the Kut- 
teemunnee and presents the fee; and the latter upon this 
undertakes to accommodate the dispute. But should concili- 
atory measures not be adopted, the Tullee-khor continues his 
devastations till they come to terms. The period allowed 
for the destructive process is twelve years ; but whether it 
is to cease after that period, I do not know. 

Tullee may arise from other and very slight provocations. 
Thus, when the people of the plains repair to the Mulnad 
for the paddy harvest, they receive their hire out of the 
grain cut. Some reapers pick out fine large bunches or 
sheaves, which the owner of the field takes away, paying 
them from the general stack. Conduct of this kind was re- 
sented on the part of a reaper by Zud/ee,; and it required 
Rs 320 to make it up. Another cause is the unmeasured 
abuse in which all Eastern languages abound, and which, 
when applied to a female relative, sometimes induces the 
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person insulted to declare his marriage dissolved, and to 
make 7udlee for a fine equivalent to his marriage expenses, 
Sometimes Zz/ee is resorted to whena man is taunted with 
stealing, as in the case of Kuleshanee Keucha of Lukma- 
poor, who really was a thief. He avenged himself by 
Tullee, and was blown away from a gun by order of Rastiah. 
Sometimes, even a man who has really committed_a crime, 
for which he fears retributive justice, employs 7z//ee as a 
defence, like Kuttee Sakriya, a retainer of the Bagalkote 
Desae, who ravaged the whole Bagalkote country for twelve 
years. Such persons, however, whether their cause be just 
or not, are expected to give information of their designs to 
the Kutteemunnee, who would otherwise assist the officers 
of Government in bringing them to punishment... Tullec- 
‘hors were also in the habit latterly of seeking and receiving 
protection from powerful zemindars, who, seizing the pre- 
text, employed their own followers to rob and plunder in the 
Tullee-khor’s name for their own profit and advantage. 
Many of the principal zemindars in this district were noted 
for such practices; and some of them, as the Govunkal Naik, 
the master of a small village in the Munslee Taluk, attained 
great celebrity. Twelve of his followers were hanged in one 
morning for 7zdlee. 

The Moog Tullee also must be compounded in the usual 
way. The Ganacharee goes to the Kutteemunnee, and 
fixes the amount of damage money, which is divided between 
the Kutteemunnee, the person affording protection, and the 
Tullee-khor. But a system latterly came into use, probably 
occasioned by the protection afforded to such desperadoes 
by the zemindars. This was called VYederé Tullee, or 
“opposing” Tullee, in which the objects of the original 
Tullee employed persons to devastate the property of the 
Tullee-khor and his defenders. This merely aggravated 
the general suffering, and indeed was only employed during 
the latter years of the Mahratta Government, when it had 
lost all powers of control, and the framework of society 
seemed almost dissolved. 
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One of the most famous Tullee characters in this part of 
the district was a person of the Reddy caste, named Magee 
Busya, brother of the head man of Magee, who left the 
village because his brother refused him his share in the 
family estate. He was aman of great strength and courage, 
and in his acts displayed a degree of generosity that ulti- 
mately saved his life. Among the stories yet current, they tell 
that on one occasion a party of ryots, going out to their fields 
during harvest to make the usual sacrifices and hold feast, 
took out with them a good store of dainties, and ten or twelve 
armed followers. The whole party was enjoying the good 
cheer when Busya, who had been concealed in a stack in the 
field, suddenly appeared. The men, followers and all, took 
to their heels, leaving their weapons behind them ; the women 
and children remained. Busya made them serve him with 
food, then leisurely washed his hands, made them strip off 
their jewels, which he tied up in his cloth, and putting the 
guns and swords on one of the ryots’ bullocks, proceeded 
with the whole to the town. There he met the entire popu- 
lation turning out against him, but no one dared to approach. 
He restored their jewels to the women, and dismissing them 
without injury with their bullocks and weapons, walked 
leisurely off. ; 

On another occasion he overheard two women of the 
village talking about him, one of whom abused him, while 
the other pitied and commiserated his condition. He seized 
a buffalo belonging to the husband of the former, and made 
a present of it to the other female, calling her his sister, and 
threatening any one with death who should dare to restore 
it. Such was the terror of his name that no one ventured 
to interfere, and the animal remained with its new mistress. 

Orders had on one occasion been sent by Rastiah to all 
the villages of the division to seize Busya. A party of about 
fifteen armed men, who were in search of him, had sat down 
in the jungle to take a few whiffs of tobacco; and as it was 
getting dark one of them observed that they ought to look 
out, as Busya might be about. Others said, “Let him come, 
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we'll soon settle him!” Busya happened to be close by, 
and coming near, he asked which of them would venture to 
touch him. Noone moved. He then made at them with 
his sword. All ran away, and Busya wounded one or two 
in their retreat. 

At last he was surrounded in the town of Chelgerry, on 
the Nizam’s frontier, by a party of Rastiah’s horse, and 
brought a prisoner to Bagalkote. There, though loaded 
with fetters a maund weight (about 80 Ibs.) he practised all 
kinds of athletic exercises. He had concerted a plan of 
escape with a fellow-prisoner, and, watching a favourable 
opportunity, threw himself from the bastion in which he was 
confined. He was however retaken, and ordered to be put 
to death. Great interest was made for his life, and the wife 
of Yeswunt Row, Rastiah’s chief official at Bagalkote, struck 
with his daring conduct, ingerceded on his behalf. He was 
pardoned and restored to bis village, with the restitution of 
his rights, on his giving security for future good conduct. 
He lived peaceably the rest of his days, and died four years 
ago in the possession of the office of Aate/, or head man of 
Magee, his paternal village. 

IV. 
A Brave DEFENCE. 

Dewan Gowda, of Reddier Naganoor, in Roan Taluk, a 
fine old Reddy Patel, told me a few days ago the following 
incident, that happened to himself, very illustrative of the 
state of this province before the British conquest. On the 
occasion of a festival in a.p. 1802, he had gone to visit 
Bheema Gowda, of Hoalkote, in Dummul Taluk, his near 
relation. That very day Bala Sahib Rastiah, who was then 


at variance with Bheema Row Moondurgee, usurper of the 
territories of Dummul, in which Hoalkote was included, 
marched against the village with 500 horse, 1,000 foot, and 
two guns, and attacked it at daybreak. Dewan Gowda, 
his brother and six ryots were the only defenders, and kept 
the assailants at bay for some time. At last, when all were 
wounded and unable to move from place to place, the enemy 
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mounted the wall with ladders and got into the town. Dewan 
Gowda then descended and, knowing the place, continued to 
fall on the assailants from the different streets, which were 
narrow and crooked ; and though he had little or no assist- 
ance from the others, he contrived to check the progress of 
the enemy till at length he was driven to his last refuge, 
one of the bastions, difficult of ascent; and here, towards 
evening, he prepared to sell his life as dearly as he could, 
the enemy being highly enraged against him, and vowing his 
death. Bheema Row, however, having heard of the raid, 
was hastening to succour the town; when he appeared in 
sight with about 300 chosen horse, Rastiah retired, and the 
villagers, headed by Dewan Gowda, weary and wounded as 
he was, rose against those who had got inside, and drove 
them out. Heiscovered with wounds, which he shows with 
a modest pride. Though a fine stout old man, he does not 
differ in manner or appearance from the other ryots. He is 
much esteemed for his probity and good conduct. 
V. 
MERCANTILE PRropsity. 

There is an old Sowcar now residing in Dharwar who 
often comes to see me. He is a Goozrathee, originally 
from Aurungabad; his name, Chetur Doss Sirji. He was 
formerly possessed of great wealth; but having advanced 
heavy loans to Gokla, Bheema Row, and other Mahratta 
Sirdars in Poonah and this province, has lost nearly two 
lakhs of rupees. Nearly thirty years ago, Mahdoo Row, 
an accountant of Budr ool Zeman Khan, when the fort be- 
longed to Tippoo, had deposited a sum of Rs.25,000 in 
in Chetur Doss’ house. This sum was placed on a shelf 
behind the door of the inner rooms, while an equal sum 
belonging to the Sowcar himself was contained in his cash- 
chest on the floor of the same apartment. One night a 
gang of robbers broke into the house; the strong box was 
rifled, but the money on the shelf escaped the notice of the 
thieves. No one knew this, however, but Chetur Doss 
himself, and in the morning Mahdoo Row never doubted 
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but that he was a ruined man. Conceive then his astonish- 
ment and joy when Chetur Doss explained that he alone 
was the sufferer, and that a lucky chance had preserved his 
friend’s property. 
VI. 
An Heroic Escape, 

The Muhammadan princes of Mysore, adopting the 
policy of destroying and breaking down all old-established 
families in their different conquests, among those of other 
Poligars, or petty chiefs, had sequestrated the lands of the 
Harpanhalli Rajah,* whose adherents made many ineffec- 
tual attempts to recover them. In a.p. 1774, Humparsappa 
and Chintappa having taken possession of Kotoor, Oo- 
changidroog, and other strongholds for the Rajah, Seyd 
Ghuffoor was despatched with 2,000 infantry, 1,000 horse, 
and 15 guns, to quell the insurrections. Having taken 
Oochangidroog, in which were found 200 prisoners (the 
rest of the garrison escaped), he proceeded to Kotoor, which 
held out for fifteen days, when the chief people, with part of 
the garrison, despairing of success, fled in the night; and 
Seyd Ghuffoor, on taking possession, found only about 100 
prisoners more. All these were men of inferior rank, being 
common village folk; but, to strike terror into the country, 
Seyd Ghuffoor ordered that each should be deprived of his 
right hand. They were accordingly tied in a line to one 
large rope, close to Koturavva’s temple, as cattle are fastened 
at night. Each individual was guarded by two men with 
drawn swords, and the troops were drawn up in line, the 
horse behind the infantry. When the work of mutilation 
had proceeded some time, the ground covered with blood, 
and many of the unfortunate wretches lying insensible on 
the ground, one of those remaining, named Khawas Chenna 
Viriah, said to the man next him, that it was better to rush 
on the guards and be killed at once than suffer such agony ; 
but the latter refused, and was soon after led out and muti- 


* Harpanhalli and all the other places mentioned in this anecdote are 
in the present district of Bellary. [R.S.] 
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lated. The next in line was Chenna Viriah, who, the instant 
he was unloosed, threw himself on the guards, knocked one 
down, seized his sword, killed the other, and started off. 
Seyd Ghuffoor immediately directed pursuit, but ordered 
him to be taken alive, and promised a large reward. He 
was three or four times overtaken ; but, being determined not 
to yield with life, and the orders to take him alive being 
imperative, he always escaped, killing or wounding some of 
his pursuers, till, on reaching the Gudikota jungle, he eluded 
the chase, and got clear away. Chenna Viriah now lives in 
the village of Nandibandi, where the Harpanhalli Rajah, on 
his restoration by the British Government, granted him 
lands. He walks about with a club, but never carries arms. 
Vit. 
Mauratta CuHivarry. 

Among the retainers of Dowlat Row Ghorpade were two 
brothers, his relations, named Yeswant Row and Mallojee 
Row Ghorpade. They were in the habit of levying black 
mail from the districts of Nurgoond, Dummul, and Copal, 
a refusal of which was, as usual, resented by driving the 
cattle, plundering, etc. The zemindars of these three 
places, more powerful than the generality of their class, re- 
solved, in A.D. 1773, to oppose the exactions of the Mahrattas. 
Watching their opportunity, whilst the two Ghorpades were 
on a foraging expedition, and had seized on the cattle of 
Hurlapoor in Dummul Taluk, and those of a village in the 
Copal district, the three zemindars secretly assembled their 
followers to the number of 500 horse and 3,000 foot, with 
which they formed an ambush between Kookanoor and 
Kulloor. The Ghorpades, returning with 300 horse and 
the cattle they had lifted, on approaching their own con- 
fines, sent on the latter with the bulk of the horsemen, 
while the two chiefs and about forty followers came leisurely 
behind. The ambush offered no opposition to the first body, 
but rose against the second, and attempted to cut them off. 
The Mahrattas, however, being better mounted and all good 
soldiers, were retreating with considerable ease, keeping the 
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foremost of their pursuers at bay without difficulty, when 
one of the zemindars called out to Yeswant Row, in a 
taunting manner, that he styled himself ‘“ Ameer-ool- 
oomrah,” and wore a Szv7e * as his crest, and yet he feared 
to turn and face the assault of an enemy. Stung at the 
imputation, he wheeled round, and, striking down several 
men, he got so completely into the body of the enemy, that 
he was surrounded, his horse killed, and himself badly 
wounded. He endeavoured to disengage the szv7e from 
his bridle, as it would have been dishonourable to escape 
without it; but in the act of loosing it he was killed. 
Mallojee, on seeing the predicament of his brother, 
hastened to his assistance, followed by about thirty of his 
men. Being considerably in advance, he was severely 
wounded in upwards of twenty places, and was only able, 
with the greatest difficulty and after severe loss, to recover 
the dead body of his brother and the szvye which had occa- 
sioned the disaster. With these he escaped to Yelboorga, 
whither also Dowlat Row, on hearing the melancholy event, 
joined him, and soon afterwards gave him the village of 
Kulloor in reward for his gallant conduct. Mallojee Row 
recovered from his wounds, and afterwards joined his rela- 
tion, the famous Mordari Row, and was killed at Gooby in 
an action against the Mysore troops. 


VIII. 
Costty Cuarity To STRANGERS. 
[This Note was written by Sir Walter Elliot, about the year 1829.--R.5S.] 
The following incident was related to me by Bheemajee 
Timajee, Koolkarneet of Somankuttee, near Ramdroog, to 
whose grandmother the circumstance occurred. 
About forty-five years ago, whilst Tippoo Sooltan had 
possession of the Southern Mahratta country, Kone Row 
* The Sze is a fabulous heraldic animal, the image of which, worn on 
the top of the bridle, pledges the rider never to decline the combat when- 
soever challenged. 


+ Village accountant. These officials are, as a rule, amongst the best 
educated and most influential members of the village community. 
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was Amildar* of Hoongoond, and Bishto Punt of Badamee, 
both of them distinguished for their acts of liberality and 
charity, particularly to poor and distressed Bramins. In 
1784 A.D., about 300 Brahmins, flying from the persecutions 
in Mysore, were on their way to solicit the protection and 
assistance of these persons. They had set out from Nur- 
goond inthe morning, and marched twelve miles to Soman- 
kuttee, where they arrived about two o'clock p.m., and sat 
down under a large tree on the bund? of the tank. It was 
the hottest part of the year, and the party was overcome 
with fatigue and thirst. The eastern part of the Dooab 
is very ill supplied with water, many villages being totally 
unprovided with this necessary ; and all except those on the 
Malpurba river suffer severely during the hot weather, which 
is here very excessive. The people of Somankuttee at 
this season are obliged to travel a distance of three miles 
for water, which they bring on their bullocks, each animal 
carrying four pots. Bheemajee, the Koolkarnee, seeing the 
distress of the Brahmins, brought water from his own house 
which had been so carried, and offered “it to them.” But 
they, being of very high caste, and «strict in all the:r obser- - 
vances, were prohibited from drinking water that had not- 
been brought according to rule by a Brahmin who had 
previously bathed and purified himself, whereas this, carried 
on bullocks and filled by the Koolkarnee’s servants, was 
utterly unfit. They therefore continued sitting in great 
distress, several having fainted under the burning sun, while 
the poor Koolkarnee sat looking on in great tribulation 
at the idea of some of them dying in his village without 
his having the means of affording relief. At length he 
recollected that several ryots of the village had that year 
carried their cotton crops to the market of Wallajahnuggur 
in the Carnatic and had brought back a return of cocoa- 
nuts, which they were selling in the country. He imme- 
diately purchased fifteen bullock-loads, the milk of which, 


* Head of a taluk, or division of a district. 
+ Artificial embankment. 
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causing the Brahmans to put on their solés,* he gave them 
to drink. All were relieved; and thus refreshed by the 
Koolkarnee’s liberality, they proceeded to Tallikal, about 
six miles further. 


IX. 
SKETCH OF A SOUTHERN Mauratra LEADER. 

The following sketch of the life of Bheema Row Mon- 
durga,t a man who acted a prominent part in the troubled 
scenes of the Southern Mahratta country before it fell 
under British rule, contains several incidents illustrative 
both of individual character and of the state of society at 
the period. The information was obtained chiefly from 
Bheema Row’s son, who was in the public service; and I 
have also heard most of the facts related by many people 
at Dummul, his contemporaries and eye-witnesses of what 
they told. 

Bheema Row 7Zimajee was son of the Koolkarnee, of 
Kalkerry, and a retainer of a still more powerful zemindar, 
the Desae pf Dummil. His parents died when he was young, 
and he, remained inthe house of his relations till he was 
twelve years -cld,.when he set off to try and obtain some 
means of livelihood, and reached Punderpoor. There he 
was seen by a man named Kristnappa Naik, an old man 
without family, whose wife, learning from the boy that he 
was an orphan and friendless, took him into their house and 
treated him like one of the family. He remained there 
two years, assisting the old man in his business, about which 
time Narsingachari, his relation, happening to be at Punder- 


* The solé is a cincture of silk cloths, the only garment worn by 
Brahmins when eating, and reserved specially for that purpose. 

t+ Note. I knew this family well. His young son, M. Runga Rao, on 
the conquest of the Southern Mahratta country, was befriended by the 
late Mr. St. John Thackeray, the Political Agent and Principal Collector, 
who attached him to me when I joined my first district. He became my 
Munshi, or Secretary, during the whole of my service in that district, from 
1823 to 1843. [W.E.] 

For an account of Mr. Thackeray’s tragical death, see the sketch of the 
life of Sir Walter Elliot (above, vol. L., p. 186), [R.S.] 
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poor, recognised him and persuaded him to return, the old 
man giving him a present of Rs.4oo for his marriage ex- 
penses. 

About this time (z.e. about A.D. 1790) Tippoo Sultan had 
seized upon all the private estates in his newly-acquired 
territories of Bellary, etc., and, among others, had dispos- 
sessed the Raja or Poligar of Harpanhalli of his princi- 
pality. This chief made frequent attempts to recover his 
patrimony, both through his own exertions and those of his 
friends, among whom he numbered the neighbouring Desae 
of Dummul. He accordingly applied to him for succour. 
The young Bheema Row had not long returned to his 
family, and his enterprising spirit prompted him to undertake 
the expedition. He went across the river with about 500 
men raised in his own villages, and took possession of the 
village of Huggarnoor, in the name of the Harpanhalli 
Rajah. 

The Musalman governor of the province immediately 
marched to the place with a strong force, and after three 
days’ fighting the garrison—having exhausted their ammuni- 
tion—capitulated. The Muhammadan commander ordered 
all the prisoners to be bound, and sentenced them each 
to lose a hand; but Bheema Row was confined separately 
and no order given regarding him. He no sooner heard, 
however, that the order of mutilation had gone forth than 
he requested the chief to pardon the poor followers, who 
had only acted under the orders of their superiors, and 
to accept his own hand in redemption of theirs. The 
Musalman consented, and ordered his soldiers to “strike 
off the Bramin’s right hand to mar his writing,” which was 
done accordingly. His followers carried him away, and 
ever after continued most staunch in his cause, and con- 
tributed to his support during his recovery, which was both 
long and doubtful. 

Bheema Row’s patrimonial estate in Kalkerry had, for 
some time, been resumed by the Nizam’s Government, 
to whom that district belonged, and an old ryot of the 
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Dhungar* (shepherd) caste, who was much attached to the 
family, urged Bheema Row to attempt the recovery of his 
lands; but the latter declared he was too poor, and that 
it would be quite impossible without presenting large nuzzers. 
The old man carried him out to his field alone, and, digging 
in a certain spot, showed him a pot filled with coins, which 
he had never counted, but the whole of which he offered 
to the son of his old master. Bheema Row wished to 
borrow half, but the old man would not hear of it. He 
retained the amount of two years’ rent only, and compelled 
Bheema Row to take the rest. On counting it, he found 
the sum to be about Rs.12,000, with which, and with 
another Rs.8,000 which he raised in other quarters, chiefly 
from his own ryots, he went to Copaldroog, and obtained, 
not only the restitution of his patrimony, but the manage- 
ment of the whole Kalkerry District, averaging Rs.20,000 
per annum. From this he continued to prosper; and 
making good use of his interest with the Nizam’s officers, 
he not only obtained several new grants of lands, but the 
management of a whole taluk, paying a revenue of 
Rs. 100,000 per annum. 

In this state he continued about six years, enjoying great 
prosperity; but the rest of his life was a continued scene of 
strife and contention to the time of his death. 

When the Muhammadan rulers of Mysore obtained pos- 
session of the Southern Mahratta country, they pursued 
their usual policy of destroying all the great families, and 
resuming their estates. Among these was the Desae of 
Dummul, and the Sir Desae, the ancient chief to whom 
Bheema Row’s family had long been attached. The Desae 
was for many years a pensioner of the Peishwa, receiving 
a yearly allowance of Rs.5,009; but his villages were not 
restored when the province was given back to the Mah- 
rattas. Shortly before the destruction of Seringapatam and 
the death of Tippoo, he had made some attempt to recover 


* The Dhungars are remarkable for their simplicity and sincerity of 
character. They are good industrious ryots, and, though so ignorant that 
they can scarcely tell the amount of their rent, often attain great prosperity. 
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his old patrimony, and had written to Bheema Row, asking 
him to exert himself in the cause. The latter did not fail, 
and the Desae took the field at the head of a predatory force. 
He was expelled from Dummul by General Wellesley soon 
after, and was hanged over hisown gateway. Bheema Row, 
the chief actor in the affair, escaped, and taking the infant 
son of the Desae under his protection, he assumed the whole 
management of the estate. After General Wellesley’s sum- 
mary proceedings, only two villages of the old Dummul 
estate remained in Bheema Row’s hands. Sukkaram Row 
Shahjee then took possession of Dummul, and after a year, 
it became included in the extensive grant made to Bapu 
Gokla by the ex-Peishwa, comprising, Nowlgowd, Dummul, 
and most of the country in that neighbourhood. Under him, 
Bheema Row administered the Dummul territory for twelve 
years, during part of which, he maintained a mortal feud with 
Bala Sahib Rastiah for the possession of some frontier vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood of Rone. The whole country 
was laid waste, and is now an extensive jungle, filled with 
wild hog and zz/gaz.* The last four years (from 1806) 
he was engaged in a dispute with Nagana Gowda, who 
administered the whole of the districts of about nine lakhs 
per annum, between the Tangabhadra and Kistna rivers, be- 
longing to the Nizam, in which was included the Kalkerry 
estate. During the quarrel, Bheema Row renounced the su- 
periority of the Nizam’s officers, and declared that he held 
Kalkerry from the Gokla, on the part of the Peishwa. Bhee- 
ma Row contrived to foil every effort of Nagana Gowda to 
oust him, and finally annexed the disputed district to the 
Mahratta State, as part of which it fell under the authority 
of the British Government, and is now incorporated in the 
Dummul Taluk of the Southern Mahratta country. The dis- 
trict suffered severely from Nagana Gowda’s raids. 

It was during this disturbed period of his career, when he 


* The hog abounded to such a degree when the district was re-peopled, 
during the first years of the British Government, that the ryots had great 
difficulty in paying their rents. Mr. Thackeray therefore exacted from the 
ryots a certain number of tusks every month, which for some time were paid 
very regularly. 
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sometimes maintained a body of several thousand horse, that 
three Pathan soldiers, in the reckless disposition characteristic 
of their tribe, having taken offence at some real or imagined 
grievance, seized upon the only son of Bheema Row, and 
barricading themselves in a house, threatened todestroy them- 
selves and the child unless their demands were complied with. 
The stern and decided character of the chief indisposed him to 
yield to intimidation what he would not grant toa free request; 
and though the birth of this only child had been the object of 
his wishes for many years, he ordered some guns to be placed 
against the gate, and refused to adopt conciliatory measures. 
At length, aftera whole day of suspense, his friends promised 
to furnish the Pathans with a sum of money anda good horse 
each, and to give a free passage across the frontier. The 
child was released, and the men set forth. But Bheema Row, 
ordering some horsemen to follow, put them to death within 
a few miles of Dummul. “It was by such departures from 
good faith,” said his son (the child above mentioned) to me, 
“that in the end lost my father his life and property, and 
reduced his family to obscurity.” 

In 1810, Gokla, who had long been jealous of Bheema 
Row’s power and ability, which was augmented by the par- 
tiality evinced by the Peishwa towards him during his first 
pilgrimage to the temple Kartik Swamy, at Sandur, in 
1808-9 (in consequence of which Bajee Row subsequently 
expressed a wish to see him at Poona) resolved on his de- 
struction. It was not easy to entrap a person of Bheema 
Row’s vigilance and foresight. At length, however, under a 
solemn pledge of safety, confirmed by oath, he induced him 
to pay him a visit in his fort. Though strongly dissuaded, 
Bheema Row attended, was seized, and carried to the strong 
castle of Sawundutty, and there poisoned, as the native ver- 
sion has it, by a powdered diamond being mingled in his drink. 
Four villages in Dummul district were allotted for the support 
of his family, which they still hold. The remark of Bheema 
Row’s son regarding his father’s insincerity, applies equally 
well to Gokla’s treachery, who seven years afterwards lost his 


possessions and his life at Ashtu. 
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X. 
An Honest INSOLVENT. 
[This seems to be one of Sir W. Elliot’s earliest Notes. The honourable 
and straightforward behaviour of all concerned may little interest the gene- 


ral reader; but the story is not without significance to those who have 
resided in India.—R. S.] 


Afzulpoor Gungappa was the grandson of a flourishing 
merchant of Bagalkote, Afzulpoor Nandappa, who had a 
capital of Rs.200,000 and agents at Merij, Poona, Nagpoor, 
etc. By family divisions among his descendants, Gungappa 
only inherited about 15,000 to 20,000 Rupees; but by the 
established credit of the house, his annual ventures extended 
toeven Rs.60,000. Ten years ago, as his trade was flourish- 
ing, he spent about Rs.50,000 on religious observances. 
Two years later, before he had repaired his extravagance, he 
suffered considerable losses; for prices fell through the in- 
flux of European articles, and consumption diminished after 
the British conquest. His silk investment caused a loss of 
25 per cent., and he became insolvent in 1826. A Commis- 
sion of Bankruptcy was chosen among his chief creditors to 
manage his estate. They began by declaring their perfect 
confidence in the good faith and honour of Gungappa, and 
that they would accept his own statement of his property, 
without examining his accounts. So Gungappa prepared a 
schedule of his effects. From this the Commission deducted 
the ordinary jewels of his wife and daughters and Rs.800 for 
his own subsistence. The rest yielded nearly 25 per cent. 
This all accepted. Only two or three creditors from Bom- 
bay disagreed. Such, however, was Gungappa’s sense of 
justice, that though the proceedings of the Commission were 
instituted and confirmed by the officers of Government, he 
actually tried to conciliate even those few dissatisfied cre- 
ditors, by giving the jewels and the small sum granted for 
his subsistence to increase their dividends. He did this 
quite secretly, and he always denied it; but no doubt exists 
of the fact. He has always borne the character of a just man, 
prompt to fulfil his own obligations, slow to exact them from 
others. These circumstances occurred under my own obser- 
vation ; and I was greatly struck by the probity, justice, and 
humanity shown by all parties. 





THE PELASGI AND THEIR MODERN 
DESCENDANTS, 


Zeus combined with Myris, intelligence. Ment signifies 
intelligence, or thought. By dropping the z and adding the 
suffix, the Greeks made Me/zs, the origin of the Latin mens, 
—mentis. This union produced Athena, AOyva, Minerva, 
from the brain of Dios. Although the Greeks have never 
been able to supply any derivation for A@yva, it is clear in 
Albanian. Thane and thene signify to say E-thana and 
E-théna, the “ word.” The word, or Adyos, of the Pelasgians 
proceeded from Zeus the “force,” and AZezes the “intelligence.” 

"Hpa,the Hera of the Greeks, is the “air,” é7,éva. Nemesis, 
Neéueots, is meme, nemes, malediction, or what éttracts evil. 
Erinnes, Epuvies, erh, erhni, darkness, rhénée, rhentme, ruins, 
destruction. Muse, Motca, szesoz, musoz, | teach. AZusozs, he 
who instructs, inspires. Zhetzs, Oérs, Deti (Otheti) is the 


sea. Aphrodites,* Agpodiry, Venus, Afer-dite, “ near dawn,” 
the morning star as it rises. De/os is dedicated to the Sun,. 


and adds the suffix. Latona bears Diana, LeAjvy. Han and 
Hana is the moon, of which Diana is the symbol, Dze/- 
han. Selene, Léne, means “ birth,’ Zaa-lene, zee-lent, the 
goddess presiding over births. 

These instances could be indefinitely extended. Whenever 
a word is found in any language which has no root in that 
language, it must be sought as an extraneous word in some 
other,as may be exemplified by our Hebrew Christian names: 
and it must be remembered, the Greek deifications came 
through the Pelasgians. 

The old Pelasgic faith, notwithstanding the co-existence 
of two other creeds in Albania, still maintains its hold on 
that uncultivated folk; so much so, that the most solemn 
oath that can be taken, is not by the invocation of Christ, or 


This is the only word bearing a Greek derivation (dppodirn) of or 
belonging to foam; but it by no means accords with the attributes of 
Venus, the impersonification of sexual desire. 
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the saints, or Muhammad, but by the “stone.” Thus, when 
a question of boundaries between two clans arises, the elders 
of the two contentious parties having been chosen to adjudi- 
cate—and in this court Muhammadans and Christians serve 
indifferently—and having been sworn on the stone with 
befitting formalities and solemnity, proceed to examine and 
give their judgment. In Upper Albania, it is of common 
occurrence for two peasants to affirm the truth of their 
allegation per ket pesh, “by this weight,” taking in their 
hand the first stone they find, or pointing to it; and in Lower 
Albania, per te ranch de kelé gur, “by the weight of this 
stone” ;. they also affirm per kielk e per dhe, “ by earth and 
heaven,” per ket zrarm e per ket ui, “ by fire and water,” per 
mal e per foush, “by mountain and plain,” per ket dielh e 
per ket han, ‘by sun and moon.” That is, they swear by 
the heaven, earth, and elements, as impersonifications of the 
Divine Essence. 

Classical story furnishes a like example. J. J. Ampere, 
in his Roman History at Rome, recounts, with other details, 
that Sylla, on quitting Rome to march against Mithridates, 
demanded a solemn oath of Cenna not to make any change 
at Rome during his absence. Sylla insisted that this oath 
should not be taken on any of the Roman divinities, but 
on the sacred stone according to the Etruscan rite, who 
inherited it from their Pelasgian ancestors. Cenna took the 
oath, placing the stone on his shoulder, and casting it behind 
him with imprecations, delivered aloud against himself, 
should he violate his engagement. Here the connection 
between the Etruscans, Pelasgians, and Albanians becomes 
apparent. 

The coronation stone brought from Scotland to England, 
and called the ‘Scone stane,” now inserted in the corona- 
tion chair in which the Sovereign takes the coronation oath, 
was used for the same purpose by the Gaels. Pyrrha and 
Deucalion threw stones behind them to re-people the earth. 
The modern inhabitants of Greece anathematize an un- 


popular person by throwing a stone against his door, when 
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passing the house, with a curse; and as they are for the 
most part of Albanian origin, the custom is explicable by 
reference to the above custom. 

The site of the ancient Dodona has long been an unsolved 
problem for scholars and geographers, resulting in conjec- 
tures unsupported by evidence, to which a key is found in 
the Shkipetar language. 

A Mr. Carapanos, a rich native of Arta, is the last who 
has approached this subject, under the impression that he 
has discovered this ancient site. In instituting excavations 
in the neighbourhood of his native place, he discovered 
certain tablets, statuettes in terra-cotta, and similar articles 
he believed to be archaic. Having gained the ear of certain 
members of the French Academy, he published a volume, 
with excellent engravings, in royal folio, doubtless in the con- 
fident belief that he had hit on the long-lost site of the temple 
of the Pelasgic Zeus, or Ze, without, however, troubling him- 
self about the difference between Pelasgians and Greeks. 
Whether he sought it in the right place or not is, however, 
the question ; for the mere discovery of such articles in a 
district full of like remains would furnish no more proof of 
identity than in the case of Dr. Schliemann. Some are of 
opinion that there were many Dodonas, a view which is en- 
titled to serious consideration, or this plurality of Dodonas 
would not have been referred to by ancient legends and tradi- 
tions, It isa recognised fact, that when tribes were constrained 
by circumstances to quit their former abodes, they carried 
with them, not only their arms, movables, and herds, but 
also their divinities, and especially their penates, the repre- 
sentatives of their ancestors and household, founding a new 
town and erecting a temple to their patron deity. This is 
the explanation of the existence of many towns of the same 
name ; and, as has been before observed, of the large number 
of Larissas, or Citadels, the building round which the in- 
habitants were grouped, as wa; the case with the Acropolis 
of Athens, this citadel serving asa refuge when attacked by 
a neighbouring tribe or other invader. 
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Strabo says Troy was built on a low hill, Adqos ov« turds. 

Now it is a recognised fact, that the Pelasgi, or some 
tribes of them, were driven by others from the neighbour- 
hood of the sea shore, and, emigrating with their deities 
towards the hills, found a more secure retreat. Thus the 
frequent sites represent only the various stages which the 
Pelasgian Ze made in his various migrations. 

In describing this site of the ancient Dodona, the Pelas- 
gian Ze is described as dwelling on the heights of Mount 
Tomaros, defying the winds and the ice, and thence sending 
forth his thunders. The object, then, is to discover this Mount 
Tomaros. One actually exists in the Molopide and Theo- 
protia, near to the town of Berat; to seek for it in the low- 
lands of Arta is therefore absurd. Within a few hours of Berat 
there is a mountain called by the natives, “ Tomor,” 
plain at the foot of which lie some scattered villages inhabited 
by Mussulman Albanians. On the summit of this mountain 


in the 


may be seen a number of stunted oaks. The path leading to it 
is extremely precipitous, and frequented only by goats and 
chamois. The natives have a superstition, that the summit 
of this mountain cannot be reached with impunity; that he 
would be impious who attempted it, and would not return 
alive ; and that some mysterious power resides there which 
they call I-mir-i-Tomorit, the good genius of Tomor. I-mir, 
or the Good, is equivalent to the god. Strange noises, proba- 
bly the effect of atmospheric influences, are from time to 
time heard on the summit ; these in ancient times were held 
to be the voice of the god. According to the intensity of 
these sounds, the surrounding peasants draw prognostica- 
tions of a good or bad harvest, epidemics, wars, and the 
like ; and when at a distance from their native land, affirm 
Per-i-mir i Tomor, Per Zee-i-Tomorit i-Zevs ; and this, not- 
withstanding the change of religion, has been handed down 
among the people. This raises a strong presumption that 
Mount Tomor was the last station of the Pelasgic Ze, in his 


repeated migrations towards the more inaccessible country, 
under the pressure of some Pelasgic or other tribes from posi- 
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tions nearer the sea-shore. His priests, termed Selloi, a/zas 
Helloi, are described by Homer as lying on the ground with 
unwashed feet. The preservation of an ancient heathen myth 
and superstition, among men of a different faith in the same 
locality, furnishesa strong presumption that the race descends 
from the Pelasgic tribe referred to in the Homeric poems. 

But other so-called classical customs survive. They draw 
a horoscope from the entrails and certain bones of animals, 
the flight of birds, the howl of the wolf, dreams, etc. Funeral 
banquets, purifications by water,and many other superstitious 
practices remain, which neither the Christian nor the Mussul- 
man faith has been able to eradicate. Lastly, the Ghzak, or 
blood revenge, is a sacred duty to the manes of the deceased; 
for it is held that the soul of a murdered man will find no 
repose till appeased by the blood of the murderer, or of some 
one of his clan. Of this we find many instances in classical 
history or historic myth. Polyxena was sacrificed to ap- 
pease the manes of Achilles. 

Placat Achilleos mactata Polyxena manes. 

Iphigenia was condemned to death to appease the 
contrary winds. The mythical history of Greece teems 
with similar cases. Now, as the Greeks did not sacrifice 
human beings otherwise than punitively, it is fair to infer 
that these persons were not Greeks but Pelasgians; and as 
this practice of atoning sacrifice continues in Albania in the 
form of the Ghzak, it seems to follow that the modern 
Albanians are descendants of the Pelasgi. 

It now remains to examine the historic evidence respect- 
ing the Pelasgi, which, though contradictory in some details, 
coincides in its leading features. These are: 

That the Greeks existed in Europe before the Pelasgi. 


That the two races were perfectly distinct. 

That their manners and customs differed essentially. 
That their languages were distinct. 

That the Pelasgi did not admit strangers into their body. 
That the Greeks, on the contrary, did so. 

Herodotus relates (ii. 42):—‘‘ The Pelasgians, as I am 
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informed, at Dodona formerly offered all things indiscrimi- 
nately to the gods. They distinguished them by no name 
nor surname, for they were hitherto unacquainted with 
either ; but they called them gods, which by its etymology 
means ‘disposers,’ from observing the orderly disposition 
and distribution of the various parts of the universe. They 
learned, but not till a late period, the names of the divinities 
from the Egyptians; and Bacchus was the last that they 
knew. Upon this subject they consulted the oracle of 
Dodona, by far the most ancient oracle in Pelasgia, and, at 
the period spoken of, the only one. They desired to know 
whether they might with propriety adopt the names they 
had learned of the barbarians, and were answered that they 
might ; they have accordingly used them ever since in their 
rites of sacrifice ; and from the Pelasgi they were communi- 
cated to the Greeks. Those names (of Deities) of which 
they (the Egyptians) disclaim any knowledge, are all, except 
Neptune, of Pelasgic origination. They learned from the 
Pelasgi to construct the figure of Mercury with an erect 
priapus. 

“At that period the Athenians were ranked with the 
nations of Greece, and had the Pelasgians for their neigh- 
bours, from which incident this people also began to be 
esteemed Greeks. Of the truth of this, whoever may have 
been initiated in the Cabirian mysteries, which the Samo- 
Thracians use and learned from the Pelasgi, will necessarily 
be convinced ; for the Pelasgians, before they lived near 
the Athenians, formerly inhabited Samothracia, and taught 
the people of that country their mysteries. By them the 
Athenians were first of all instructed to make the figure of 
Mercury with an upright priapus. For this the Pelasgians 
have a sacred tradition, which is explained in the Samo- 
thracian mysteries, . . . Otanes made himself master of 
Lemnos and Imbros, both of which were then inhabited by 
Pelasgi. (This wasunder Darius.) In conjunction with the 


Athenians, who wished to be free, Cleomenes besieged the 
tyrants in the Pelasgian citadel (v. 64). 4» »% » 
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‘‘Miltiades had obtained possession of Lemnos, the Pelas- 
gians having been expelled from Attica by the Athenians, 
whether justly or otherwise I am not able to determine. 
Hecatzeus, son of Hegesander, in his history says unjustly.* 
The Athenians, according to him, observing their territory 
near Hymettus, which they had given up to the Pelasgi as 
a reward for building them a wall, well cultivated, whereas 
formerly it produced little and was of no estimation, they 
expelled them from it without any other motive than envy 
and a desire of obtaining the place. The Athenian account 
says that the Pelasgi were justly expelled. This people, 
they assert, made hostile incursions from Hymettus, and 
frequently offered violence to the young women who went 
from Athens to the nine fountains for the purpose of draw- 
ing water; for at this period the Greeks had no slaves. Not 
satisfied with treating these with great insolence and bru- 
tality, the Pelasgi formed the bolder design of rendering 
themselves masters of Athens. The Athenians think their 
conduct on this occasion entitled to the highest praise; for 
having detected the Pelasgi in treachery, they might justly 
have exterminated them, instead of which they only expel- 
led them the country. Thus circumstanced, they dispersed 
themselves, and some of them settled at Lemnos. Such are 
the different accounts of Hecatzus and the Athenians. 
The Pelasgi who settled at Lemnos were very desirous to 
avenge themselves on the Athenians. Knowing therefore 
the times of public festivals, they prepared two fifty-oared 
vessels to surprise the Athenian females, who were en- 
gaged near Brauron in celebrating the feast of Diana. 
Many of these fell into their hands, and being carried to 
Lemnos, became their concubines. These women had a 
number of children, whom they educated in the Athenian 
language and manners. These accordingly refused to as- 
sociate with the other children of the Pelasgi; and if one 
of them was at any time beaten by them, they mutually ran 
to each other’s assistance. They thought themselves worthy 


* As to Dedona, see Her. ii. 60. 
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of becoming masters, and ultimately became so. The Pe- 
lasgians, observing this, were much exasperated, for they 
said, ‘If these children unite against the offspring of our 
legitimate wives, and are continually aiming at superiority 
over them, what will they do when they arrive at manhood?’ 
They resolved therefore to put these children to death, after 
which they also determined to kill their mothers. This action, 
added to the former one, in which the women of Lemnos 
destroyed all their husbands with Thoas their king, induced 
the Greeks to call every atrocious crime Lemnian. 

“ The Pelasgians, after the above murder of their children 
and concubines, found their earth, and cattle, and wives, 
alike cursed with sterility, to obtain relief from which, they 
sent a deputation to Delphi. The Pythean commanded 
them to render such satisfaction to the Athenians as they 
should require. Accordingly, they went to Athens, engag- 
ing themselves to submit to whatever was proposed. The 
Athenians set in order some couches in the Prytaneum, 
which they adorned with the greatest magnificence ; they 
prepared alsoa table, covered with every delicacy ; they then 
required them to surrender Lemnos in a similar state of 
abundance. ‘When,’ answered they, ‘one of your vessels 
shall in a single day make its passage to our country with 
a northern wind, we will comply with what you require.’ 
This they conceived to be impracticable, as Attica lies con- 
siderably to the south of Lemnos. After some years, when 
the Kersonese on the Hellespont came under the power of 
the Athenians, Miltiades the son of Kenion, under favour 
of the Etesian winds, passed in a single day from Elzos in 
the Kersonese to Lemnos. He instantly ordered them to 
depart from Lemnos, reminding them of the declaration of 
the oracle, the fulfilment of which they little expected. 
With this the Hephestians complied ; but the Myrenoi, not 
allowing the Kersonese to be Attica, sustained a siege and 
were compelled to surrender. Thus through Miltiades the 


Athenians became masters of Lemnos.” 





LIFE AMONG THE DRUSES 
IN 1845, 1874, AND 1882. 


(The first Part of this Paper, on “ Life among the Druses in 1845,” 
appeared in THE AsIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW of October, 1890. ] 


Part II. 


I aGAINn visited Syria and the Lebanon in 1874, and spent 
several years there, thus coming again in contact with my 
old friends, the Druses. 

It was on my first trip in that year, from Beyrout to 
Damascus, in the uncomfortable little French diligence, 
and during that long and fatiguing ride of thirteen hours, 
that I met with a gentleman, having all the bearing of a 
European gentleman, habited in the regulation European 
dress, most courteous in his manners and exceedingly in- 
telligent in his looks, who entered freely into conversation 
on the leading topics of the day, with all of which he showed 
a thorough acquaintance. He spoke both English and 
French with fluency. 

As we passed, on our way, the different parts of the 
country, I was struck with the pride with which he brought 
forward all that was laudable in regard to it, and the ex- 
pression of his face in doing so. He seemed to me too 
patriotic to be a stranger; and I, with some excuses for 
taking what seemed an unwarranted liberty, asked his 
nationality. 

“I ama Druse,” said he, smiling ; and noting the strong 
look of incredulity which, in spite of all etiquette and good 
breeding, would paint itself conspicuously on my face, he 
said, drawing up his figure, and throwing back his head 
(I believed him then, for I remembered well the old atti- 
tude): “Yes, lama Druse! My name is Sheikh Kasim 
ebn Hamza” (I have changed the real name). Astonish- 
ment chained my tongue, coupled with a fear of giving 


offence, for | remembered also how very chary a Druse is 
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of the slightest word that might seem derogatory to his 
dignity and to his nationality; but I dare say he saw the 
question in my eyes. 

“T am engaged by the mercantile firm of B Ss—— 
in Beyrout, and am now travelling on their business.” 

I have not space to put down the long and interesting 
conversation which followed. From him I gathered that a 
change had come over his nation, and that the last thirty 
years have altered them more than had the preceding five 
centuries. That, whereas they had then retained the habits 





and manners of their remote ancestors, they now are yearly 
straying from old paths into the new ways of European 
civilization. 

Personal observation soon showed me the truth of what 
he had said. The Druses are in some things very different 
to what they were ; at least, the rising generation, who live 
in close proximity to Beyrout, the principal seaport town, 
which is also the centre of education and commerce in 
Syria, may be said to be more civilized. Their houses, if 
they are wealthy, are built of stone, in a commodious 
manner, and separated into rooms. The key of the house- 
door is no longer, among the younger part of the community, 
what it was in former days, and still isin places remote from 
the centre of civilization. At that time every door of palace, 
house, or cupboard was furnished with a wooden lock, with 
a number of small iron nails, sometimes four or five, or even 
more, which dropped into corresponding holes in the sliding 
bolt as soon as the latter was pushed into the hole or staple 
of the door-post. The key had small pins, or rather nails, 
made to correspond with the holes, into which they were 
introduced to open the lock; the former nails being thus 
pushed up, the bolt could be drawn back. The wooden 
lock of a street door varied from twelve to twenty-four, or 
even sometimes thirty inches in length, and the keys were 
correspondingly unwieldy. I have seen a couple of them 
tied together by a string, and carried, slung over the 


shoulder. Now, iron locks and keys, though still rather 
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bulky, and of a somewhat rough workmanship, are to be 
frequently met with. The little rough “sraj” (olive-oil 
lamp), a shallow earthenware sort of cup, with a little niche 
on one side of it to hold the wick, has given place to petro- 
leum lamps. The hideous horn-headdress of women, the 
“tantoor” has been done away with by Government. The 
coarse, home-spun, blue stuffs have been replaced by Man- 
chester goods. 

Even forty years ago there had been instances, though 
very rare ones, in which Druses sought Christian instruc- 
tion, and to be received as members of the Protestant 
Church. I will mention two widely different ones. 

The first was that of a young Sheikh and his sister, who 
had been left orphans. Their cousin by the father’s side 
immediately seized their property, basing his claim upon 
the fact that, as nearest male relation by the father’s side, 
he was, legally, affianced husband of the one and guardian 
and trustee of both. 

I, myself, was witness to the cruel thrashing, and pound- 
ing, and pommelling the young Sheikh got, because both 
he and his sister refused to admit that claim. The sister's 
loud shrieks and cries for help, as she threw herself over 
her brother's prostrate form, vainly endeavouring to shield 
it from the ruffianly blows so freely and fiendishly showered 
upon it, aroused the whole village to the rescue. The two, 
both brother and sister, were found in a fainting condition, 
wounded and bleeding, with hair torn out of their heads 
by handfuls, and bruises all over their bodies. This was 
in Aitath, They were rescued out of the hand of their 
“cousin,” who declared that he had a legal right to do as 
he liked with them, refused to allow any interference, and 
vowed the death of both, if the girl persisted in refusing to 


be his wife. They were carried away to Beyrout by the 
missionaries sent out by the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for T‘oreign Missions, instructed in the Christian 
religion, and in 1882 were still living as respected mem- 
bers of the Protestant community in that place. The 
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native pride of race, inherent in their blood, kept them 
somewhat aloof from the other Protestants, and they never 
married—at least, they had not done so in 1882. They 
did not forget that they were Druses, and they did not 
cease to be proud of it, although they never dared to trust 
any of their own people. In the same manner, though 
received cordially into the bosom of the Protestant com- 
munity, the latter could not cease to remember that they 
came of a race who sucked in secrecy with their mother’s 
milk, and who were taught to dissemble before they could 
speak. The expression of their faces was as if they knew 
and felt that they were thoroughly isolated—distrustful of 
all around them, and distrusted in return. 

The other instance is that of a Skitt family in Ras Bey- 
rout. The Skitts are the lowest kind of Druses, and 
looked on with=contempt by the higher orders of their own 
people. In this case, the father, mother, and five or six 
young children were baptized by the American Missionaries, 
and lived and died as Christians, the children intermarry- 
ing with some of the working classes among the Protes- 
tants, and becoming thoroughly incorporated with them. 
In this latter instance there was no pride of birth or religion 
to contend with; and as the Skitt is considered a pariah 
among the real Druses, these latter did not trouble them- 
selves about them either one way or the other, that is to 
say, either as Skitts or as Protestants. 

There is one thing difficult to be accounted for, that the 
Druses have always looked upon English people as being 
of the same religion as themselves. ‘We and you are 
‘akhwan’ (brothers), we are one,” they repeat with 
a meaning smile on their lips and a peculiar look in their 
eyes, as if to say, “ For some reason that you know of, you 
choose to deny the fact and disguise yourselves; but we 
understand each other, and in some future time, we shall 
stand up side by side before the whole world.” Whether, 
now that education, civilization, and steam communication 


have opened the true character of England and the English 
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nation to them, they still obstinately cling to their old 
ideas, is what I cannot answer. To establish a good 
reputation for themselves, and for their religion, is their 
first object ; and as they think the ‘“Ingleez” (English) are 
A 1 among the nations, therefore they can lose nothing and 
may gain much by professing warm friendship to English 
people, and egually professing to regard with favour such 
of their own people as ally themselves to the “ Ingleez,” 
for that is the name by which Protestants are known in 
Syria and the Lebanon; Protestant and English are 
synonymous terms with them. To know that one of 
their people has turned Protestant, or “ Ingleez,” can give 
them no annoyance, as they attribute it to his efficiency 
in the great system of duplicity which is taught in their 
books, and which governs all their intercourse with others, 
To carry on skilfully a system of deception and hypocrisy 
towards others, which is called ‘“ El-Zdhir” (outward 
appearance), is considered meritorious by them. 

I would not be understood to say that I wish to limit 
the Divine Power, and am unwilling to believe that a 
Druse may become a true Christian at heart! There is 
no doubt that many of that nation will yet sit down at the 
feet of Jesus, in all truth and sincerity, being thoroughly 
purged from that evil spirit of dissimulation so carefully 
instilled into them by their own religion. This dissimu- 
lation cannot be other than a second nature to one brought 
up at the feet of the U’kkals. 

My present object is to depict them as / know them, and 
as they are taught by their own religion to be, however 
unpleasant may be the task. 


I must pass on, but will not enter into the barbarous 
massacres of 1860, nor into the cold-blooded treachery 
which brought about the fearful tragedies enacted at Deir- 
el-Kamar, Hasbeiya, and Damascus. These are matters 
of history, of which any one acquainted with the East must 
be fully aware, and I dare not in any way enter upon the 
harrowing description. 
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Suffice it to say, the Druse character, strengthened by 
its religious tenets, and guided by its religious teachers and 
superiors, came out then in its true colours, and, aided and 
abetted by the Government, they were able to achieve 
atrocities to their heart’s content. 

The cry of blood rose up to heaven! He saw, who 
sees all. ‘Vengeance is mine; J will repay, saith the 
Lord!” And He did so. 

England, Germany, and France stepped to the rescue. 
Measures were taken to prevent this frequent “running 
amuck” of the Druse passions. That favourite chorus to 
their war songs,—‘“ Ya-ma-ahla! Ya-ma-ahla! damm-en- 
Nussara!” (Oh, how sweet! Oh, how sweet! is the blood 
of Christians!) I have heard it, and can bear witness to 
the curdling terror it inspires,—received its death- 
blow. 

Chains have been thrown around them, under which 
they have writhed, but in vain; and whether they would 
or not, they have been made amenable in a certain fashion 
to law and order. 

Christian philanthropists from the above-mentioned 
countries have come upon the scene, and opened places 
of refuge for the houseless, and homeless, and orphaned, 
who roamed the streets of the seaport towns by thousands ; 
for the deflowered maidens still in the tender years of child- 
hood; for the young wives made widows while still in 
early girlhood ; for the helpless babes, born to know no 
father’s name! Time may heal, but can it ever efface the 
consequences of such cruelties?. . . Well; to proceed. 
All was done that could be done. Hospitals, educational 
establishments, orphanages, and schools sprung up on 
every side; and the lawless Druse found that it was for 
his own benefit to clip his wings ere they should be clipped 
for ever by others, and to bring himself within the bounds 
of civilization and education. He has professedly, out- 
wardly “el-zahir” put his neck under the yoke, as a 
civilized creature, sends his children to Christian schools ; 
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is gradually, but very slowly, adopting civilized dress and 
civilized manners; professes to believe less in his own 
khalwat, and his own u’kkal, and can no longer boast 
of his hidden religion, and his secret religious books. 

He has effectually succeeded, for nearly nine hundred 
years, in deceiving men as to what he really believed, 
assuming outwardly the Mohammedan religion in order 
to have the lawful authorities on his side and full protec- 
tion for his bloodthirsty propensities. Had the general 
body of the Mohammedans known that their highly 
venerated prophet was regarded by this people as an 
incarnation of the evil one, who had first transmigrated 
through the bodies of Noah, Moses, and Jesus, all three of 
whom they highly revere as the apostles of God, they 
would, most assuredly, in the time of their bygone power, 
have exterminated the Druses from off the face of the 
earth; and they would, even now, if they knew all, bear 
an eternal hatred against them. But this has only been 
discovered through the fortunes of war, which have now 
put an end to the mystery with which they loved to 
enshroud all that concerned themselves. 

In the wars which Ibrahim Pasha, in 1837, and the 
Maronites in 1842, waged against them, their khalwat 
were plundered, and many of their books found their way 
into the great public libraries of Europe. M. Silvestre de 
Sacy was the first to give to the world at large some true 
idea of what the Druse religion really consisted. For- 
merly many, indeed, I may say, most people, both in Syria 
and elsewhere, believed that they worshipped a calf; but 
this has been proved to be an error. 

Six volumes, containing one hundred and eleven epistles, 
form their sacred books; each volume taking its name 
from the title of the first epistle. They were written by 


Hamza ibn Ahmed, surnamed El-Hday; who, in reality, 
was the author of this religion, and wrote the greater 
number of these books. In all of them there is an attempt 
made to imitate the style of the Koran; but the perform- 
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ance falls far inferior to the rich eloquence, forcible 
expression, and classical Arabic in which Mohammed 
composed his book. None are allowed the privilege of 
possessing or reading them but such as have been inducted 
into the mysteries of their religion, and who form that class 
among them known by the name of “ u’kkal.” 

From their books we find that they believe in the 
existence of one eternal and supreme Being. Also that he 
appeared ten times in the human form, which they call 
manifestations, the last of which took place in the person 
of E]- Hakim. 

With regard to the Gospel, they believe as their religious 
catechism says: “that it is true; for it is the sayings of 
the Lord Christ, who was Salman-el-Pharisy during the 
life of Mohammed, and who is Hamzeh, the son of Ali,— 
not the false Christ who was born of Mary, for this latter 
was the son of Joseph.” 

Their belief in the transmigration of souls is very strong, 
that is to say, that the soul leaves one human body at 
death and enters another of a new-born infant, either in 
a better or worse condition, according as it (the soul) 
deserves to be punished or rewarded; and they believe 
that the soul is sometimes conscious of the different con- 
ditions of life through which it has passed, although they 
do not affirm that such cases are frequent. The following 
incident is one among many others of the kind which they 
relate :— 

A child, five years old, in Djebel-el-A’ala, complained 
of the life of poverty which his parents led, and alleged 
that he had beena rich man of Damascus; that on his 
death, he was born in another place, but had lived only 
six months; that he was born again among his present 
friends, and demanded to be carried to that city. He was 
taken there by his relatives, and on the way astonished 
them by his correct knowledge of the names of the 


different places which they passed. On reaching the city 
he led the way through the various streets to a house, 
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which he said had been his own. He knocked, and called 
the woman of the house by her name; and, on being 
admitted, told her that he had been her husband, and 
asked after the welfare of the several children, relatives, 
and acquaintances whom he had left. The Druses of the 
place soon met to inquire into the truth of the matter. 
The child gave them a full account of his past life among 
them, of the names of his acquaintances, the property 
which he had possessed, and the debts which he had left. 
All was found to be strictly true, except a small sum, 
which he said a certain weaver owed him. The man was 
called, and on the claim being mentioned to him, he 
acknowledged it, pleading his poverty for not having paid 
it to the children of the deceased. The child then asked 
the woman, who had been his wife, whether she had found 
a sum of money which he had hidden in the cellar, and on 
her replying in the negative, he went directly to the place, 
dug up the treasure, and counted it before them. The 
money was found to be exactly of the amount and kind 
of species which he had specified. His wife and children, 
who had become considerably older than himself, then gave 
him some money, and he returned with his new friends to 
his mountain home. 

Nothing is more sacred with a Druse, than his pzdlec 
reputation. He will overlook an insult if known oxy to him 
who has offered it; and will put up with blows, where his 
interest is concerned, provided xo one is a witness; but the 
slightest abuse, real or fancied, given in public he revenges 
with the greatest fury. This is the most remarkable 
feature of the national character. In public, a Druse may 
appear honourable ; but he is easily tempted to a contrary 
behaviour, when he has reason to think that his conduct 
will remain undiscovered. The ties of blood and friend- 


ship have no power among them; and the son no sooner 
attains the years of maturity than he begins to plot against 
his father. 

The best feature in the Druse character is that peculiar 
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law of hospitality which forbids ever to betray a guest 
during the time that he vemazusa guest. It is said that no 
consideration of interest or dread of power will induce a 
Druse to give up a person who has once placed himself 
under his protection, that is to say, while he remains under 
his protection ; but the cruel events of 1860 proved that 
cold-blooded treachery is deeply rooted in their hearts, not- 
withstanding the outward assumption of honour, generosity, 
and noble hospitality which they love to make a show of, 
but can easily evade under some pretence when it suits 
their private interest. 

It is a curious thing that China is believed by the Druses 
to be inhabited wholly by persons professing the same re- 


_ ligion as themselves; and they suppose that on the death of 


their best men, their souls reappear in that country. They 
believe also that large numbers of believers are disguised 
by professing false religions in all the kingdoms of the 
world. At one time they supposed that, from the friendly 
attitude which the officials of the British Government held 
to them, the whole British nation were Druses ; and if they 
have now given up this hope, they still retain the idea that 
a considerable body of believers exists among them. 

It would be most interesting to dive a little into the 
peculiarities of their religion, for although De Sacy and: 
many others have almost made them common property, 
still there may be some among the readers of this paper 
who cannot easily lay their hands on the works of these 
writers, and would be glad of a few particulars, 

When a Druse desires to be initiated into his religion,. 
he is required to bind himself solemnly by the following 
covenant :— 

“3. , the son of , in sound reason, and with my 
full consent and preference, do now absolve myself from 
all sects and religions which contradict the religion of our 
Lord El] Hakim of infinite power; and do acknowledge 
that there is no adored God in heaven, or existing Lord 
on earth, except our Lord E] Hakim. (May his name be 
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praised!) I do give up myself, soul and body unto him, 
and undertake to submit to all his orders, and to know no- 
thing but the obedience of our Lord, who appeared in 
Egypt, in the human form. I shall render the homage 
due to him to none else, whether past, present, or expected. 
I submit to whatever he sees fit to decree respecting me. 
I shall keep the secrets of my religion, and speak of them 
to none but Unitarians. If I ever forsake the religion of 
our Lord, or disobey any of his commands, may I be ab- 
solved from the adored Creator, and cut off from the 
privileges of the ministers, and I shall justly deserve im- 
mediate punishment.” 

The right of induction is performed by the “u’kkal,” by 
simply putting the books of wisdom into the hands of the 
candidate. 

The “u’kkal” are divided into two classes, the simply 
initiated, and those who have entirely devoted themselves 
to the interests and duties of religion, and who aspire to a 
higher degree of sanctity. ‘The latter are distinguished by 
the additional title of Twayia, though this distinction is not 
always observed. The simply initiated are required to 
avoid in their dress all gaudy colours and new-fangled 
fashions, and in conversation to abstain from swearing and 
obscene language. Their deportment should always be f 
grave and dignified; and they are in no wise to drink 
spirituous liquors or even to smoke. They are forbidden 
to eat or drink in the houses of governors, or in any other 
place where. they have reason to suppose that the articles 
of food are bought with money extorted, or otherwise un- 
righteously got. 


The Twayia pretend, or, shall we rather say, aspire, to a 
much higher degree of outward sanctity. Their dress is 
peculiar, and is made of the simplest materials and in the 
simplest and most primitive fashion. The turban and coat, 
however, are their particular badge ; the former being made 
of a narrow slip of white cloth wound round the skull-cap 
of red cloth in a peculiar spherical manner; and the coat is 
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made of home-spun wool, streaked with broad stripes of 
white and black. 

The most distinguished among them assume an air of 
profound humility ; and as they accustom themselves, with 
this object in view, to a downcast attitude of the head, this 
forced position eventually becomes natural to them. In 
conversation they never use a bad word or oath, or even a 
word which the most fastidious taste does not pronounce 
to be perfectly proper. They are very scrupulous in using 
choice expressions which shall convey neither more or less 
than the truth. No extravagant or even hyperbolical 
language ever escapes from their lips without due qualifica 
tion. Suppose one of this class desired to say that he had 
eaten the best part of a loaf of bread, when he had actually 
eaten only half or three-quarters, he would express himself 
in this way, “ I have eaten a whole loaf—a part of it.” In 
this way, hyperbole and other figures of speech being 
particularly common in the Oriental style, they find them- 
selves under the necessity of retrenching or qualifying 
very much of what they say. This gives a hesitation to 
their speech, and sanctimonious air to their demeanor, 
which are very annoying, and sometimes even disgusting. 
They never engage in trade as such, for a means of liveli- 
hood, but always have more or less of landed property 
which they cultivate, and from which they derive their 
living. The money which they get in exchange for their 
goods, when they have reason to believe that it was 
obtained in some improper way, they always exchange with 
some Christian or Jew. 

In none of their books on religion is any act of mercy, or 
charity, or neighbourly kindness recognised or commanded, 
or even hinted at, as acceptable before God, except in so 
far as it may serve in forwarding the one sole object and 
end of their existence, namely to establish a good reputa- 
tion for themselves and their religion. 

Their meetings in their khalwat are not spent exclusively 
in strictly religious exercises; or rather, I should say, the 
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Druse regards politics as, perhaps, the most important and 
interesting part of his religious services. Accordingly in 


these ass 
are read, 
Creator 
religious 
received 
place to 
the true 


emblies, after certain portions of their sacred books 
and a sort of prayer or adoration to the supreme 
is chanted, which forms the usual course of their 
worship, the women, and those who have only 
the first degrees of initiation, retire, and leave the 
the elder and higher grade of U'’kkals ; after which 
object of their assembling is entered upon, and this 


is strictly political, Every item of information in reference 
to politics gained by any member, in any way whatever, is 
laid before the whole. Everything is carefully discussed, 
and fully sifted and talked over, every step to be taken is 
thoroughly studied. Every plan is thoughtfully worked 
out, before it is committed to the charge of intelligent, com- 
petent, and reticent messengers, who spread it through the 
length and breadth of the Druse possessions with the most 
perfect secrecy. In order to provide among them for a 
universal union of sentiment and joint action at all times, 


two or 


three distinguished places, which have constant 


communication with each other, take the lead by general 


consent. 


Ba’aklin in the Lebanon, near Deir el Kamar, 


and El Bagada in the Hermon, near Hasbeiya, are the two 


places w 


hich hold the first rank of eminence among others 


of their kind. From these, information and orders proceed 
to provincial khalwat ; and from them the news is ramified 
to the local meetings of every village, without any outsider 
being aware of the least movement. 

This order of proceeding is so well kept up, that in time 
of war there is a general secret understanding pervading 
‘the whole community, from which a series of acts ensue 


cfhat are 


sanctioned by the highest dignitaries of the Druses, 


‘atid! which form an integral part of the general policy 


~adopted 


by. them. It is said, and no doubt it is quite true, 


that their success in war is to be attributed in a great 
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to'this ‘perfect unity of action and reticence of 
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nd Like every secret association, they have a general sign 
in by which they recognise each other; but as that which they 
ks have hitherto adopted is now well known, they have pro- 
me bably changed it for some other. 
wie As it is a maxim with them to adopt the religious 
nly practices of the country in which they reside, and to profess 
he the creed of the strongest, there is no doubt that many, if 
‘ch — not all, who have much to do with English people, or re- 
his side for any lengthened space of time in England, will adopt 
1ce and profess to believe the Protestant religion, as being the 
is established religion of the English nation, just as in 
ed, Mohammedan countries they profess Islamism ; and when- 
e ever they mix with Mohammedans, they are careful to per- | 
walk form the rites prescribed by their religion. 
on I left Syria for the last time in 1882, but, by means of 
- correspondence, have continually kept myself informed of 
- the state of affairs among the Druses as well as among the 
_ other nationalities, both native and foreign, residing in that 
es, place. The tide of civilization is slowly, very slowly yet 
ant surely, percolating through the masses, until the mud hut 
ral of the Druse has felt the benefit of it, and the habiliments 
ar, of his daughters, if not of his wife, have become more 
wo | refined and attractive, if not so picturesque as before. To 
ers those who knew the Druse forty years ago the change is 
sed very great; but it is more perceptible among those who 
‘ed live in close proximity to Beyrout. Within the last six 
Jer weeks I have had information of two incidents which, to 
my mind, clearly prove that the Druses are getting more 
me “Europeanized,” if I may use that expression, than they 
ing were even in 1882, and which show that civilization is 
sue outwardly progressing among them—that, at least, the 
es, outward man is becoming apparently more amenable to 
icy the humanizing influences around him. 
ue, The first incident is this—that three Druse princesses 
eat have, on the application of their own friends and relations, 
of | become pupils in the British Syrian Boarding School at 
Beyrout ! 
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For many years education has slowly been creeping in 
upon them. The Druse is shrewd and intelligent, and he 
has found that the knowledge obtained solely from his own 
Khalwat and his own U’kkal is no longer sufficient for 
him. Unwilling to be left stranded by himself among the 
shoals of ignorance, and thus lose prestige for himself and 
his religion as a Druse, he very wisely and, dare I add, 
cunningly, puts his prejudices in his pocket, and sends his 
children to Christian schools. This course of action has 
crept in upon him step by step, as if he were impelled to 
it by a pressure of circumstances too great to be battled 
with. First, only the sons of the common people were 
allowed to attend “English” schools. Then the per- 
suasions of “English” ladies prevailed, and, as a great 
favour, first one, then another, and then a third daughter 
of the Druse people was classed among the pupils! 
Another year or two rolled on, and the young sheikhs, 
ashamed of seeing the children of their dependents getting 
in advance of them in culture, put their pride in their 
pocket (anything put in the pocket can be brought out 
when necessary for use), and in the same insulated manner 
sought the benefits of English education! Now the climax 
is reached—the Druse sheikhs themselves send their daugh- 
ters, or rather have begun to do so, to mingle freely—to 
sit, and eat, and sleep, to study and play—-with the daugh- 
ters, not only of commoners, but of those very people 
whose blood they caused to flow like water, and boasted 
of its sweetness! Can the leopard change his spots, or 
the bloodthirsty tiger his insatiable love of human flesh ? 
I know not! I care not to decide this point, and I will 
not sit in judgment upon it. Time will show! And cer- 
tainly I do believe that God’s grace is a// powerful. There 
we will leave it, and pass to the second incident. 

An English gentleman, wishing to be an eye-witness of 
the home life among the Druses in the privacy of their own 


villages, following Lane’s example among the Egyptians, 
went to the Lebanon, and took up his abode among the 
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Druses. He was a Freemason, and it occurred to him one 
day, when surrounded only by U’kkal, to put them to the 
test, and see whether it were possible that there could be 
any connection between the secret society of the Druses 
and that of the Freemasons. He did not dream that 
such a thing could be possible, but merely followed what 
appeared to him an idle whim of the moment. To his 
intense surprise, however, scarcely had he made the usual 
sign than the assembled U’kkdl, looking at each other with 
great astonishment in their faces, rose up in one mass, and 
gave him the right hand of fellowship! They immediately 
accepted him as a true brother in their fraternity, and in- 
sisted upon treating him thenceforward as entirely one of 
themselves. I do not consider this last incident as wholly 
the result of increased civilization, but fancy that a good 
deal of policy was mixed up with it. Still, it is interesting ; 
though is it not just possible that henceforward they will 
cling more strongly to their cherished idea that many, if 
not most, of the English are Druses at heart, and believe 
that Freemasonry is only another name for the tenets of 
El- Hakim-bi-Amrihg ? 

















ORIENTAL CONGRESS NEWS. 


THE following statement has been issued by the President and Vice. 
Presidents of the Statutory Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, 
to Members, Orientalists, and friends of Oriental Studies :— 
Office: ORIENTAL UNIverRsItTy INSTITUTE, 
WokING, November 14th, 1891. 
DEAR Sir,—I have the honor of informing you that the publications of 
the above Congress will extend to several volumes, containing a mass of 
valuable papers connected with almost every Oriental speciality or with 
its practical application. In order to enable us to publish them, it is 
necessary that all Members should pay at least their subscription of £1 or 
25 francs, together with such additional amount as they may be pleased to 
give in furtherance of the aims of the Congress generally and to assist 
it in its publications. In addition to the status of Membership and the 
privileges connected therewith, the subscription will entitle you to:—1. A 
complete report of the proceedings, containing abstracts of all the papers 
read at the Congress, as also papers zz extensv by the Rev. Professors 
Wright, Stanley Leathes, Adams ; Prof. Sir Monier Williams, the Rev. Dr. 
C. Taylor, General Showers, Sir R. Meade, Drs. Bellew, Leitner, and 
Schlichter, the Rev. J. Edkins, and Messrs. Flinders Petrie, Claine, R. 
Michell, R. A. Sterndale, and C. E. Biddulph. The proceedings amount 
to 123 pages and the rest to additional 228 pages in the “ Special Oriental 
Congress Number” of the “ Asiatic Quarterly Review.” 2. A complete 
List of Members [signatory and ordinary], the Statutes, etc. 3. Proceedings 
and miscellaneous papers between roth October, 1889, and roth September, 
1891 (most, if not all, of which have already been sent to you). 4. A 
work on the “ Ethnology of Afghanistan,” specially written for the Congress 
by Surgeon-General H. W. Bellew, C.S.I., late Chief Political Officer at 
Kabul (210 pages). 5. Introduction to the same (27 pages). 6. The 
Rev. H. Gollancz’s Paper on the “Dignity of Labour in the Talmud.” 
7- Dr. Leitner’s pamphlets on ‘ Muhammadanism,” and on the ‘Science 
of Languages and Ethnography,” with special reference to Hunza, a 
country of the Pamirs. 8. Summary of Research in Sanscrit studies 
and Bibliography (56 pages) by Professor G. de Vasconcellos-Abreu. 
g. Report of the progress made in the Study of African Languages since 
1883, by Capt. C. de Guiraudon. ro. Notes on the modern Nyaya system 
of Philosophy by Pandit Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna. For Members of 
the Aryan Section only: Principios Elementares da Grammatica da Lingua 
Sdoskrita. Manual para o Estudio de Sadoskrito Classico. (I.) Exercicios e 
primeiras Leituras do Samscrito: (II.) by Prof. G. de Vasconcellos-Abreu. 
For Members of the Arabic Section only: Treatise on the legal rights of 
Muhammadan Women by Sheikh Hamza Fathullah. Members who have 
paid their subscription will further be entitled to receive at cost price 
(others paying double) the Summaries of Research up to date in Hebrew 
and Aramaic, Arabic and Aethiopic, Assyriology, Egyptology, including 
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Coptic, Sinology, Palestinology, Indo-Chinese, Malayan, Turkish, Dra- 
vidian, Comparative Philology, Oriental Archzology, Indian Numismatics, 
as also all other publications that may be issued by the Oriental University 
Institute, to which these and the remaining papers have been made over 
as the custodian of the archives, dies, and plates of the Statutory Inter- 
national Congresses of Orientalists, and a seat of an annual Oriental British 
Congress, of an Oriental Academy, and of annual Oriental Examinations. 
Orientalists or friends of Oriental Studies will be allowed to become 
Members of the Statutory Ninth International Congress, and to receive 
the publications thereof, by notifying their wish at any time between the 
date of this circular letter, and the date of the Statutory Tenth International 
Congress of Orientalists, which will take place at Seville in Spain in 
September—October, 1892. The names of intending Members for the 
Congress in Spain, as also those of mere subscribers to any one or more of 
the above-mentioned publications already issued, or to be issued, will be 
registered by Dr. Leitner, Woking. “The Asiatic Quarterly Review,” the 
authorized organ of the Statutory Congresses of Orientalists, will publish, 
as far as possible iv exfenso, all the papers read before, or sent to, or 
announced as being sent to the Congress, but not yet received, that may 
be accepted, besides publishing its usual matter on current subjects of 
Oriental Literature, Laws, Languages, Politics, Religions, Social Condition, 
Geography, Science, etc. (subscriptions per annum, £1). Members who 
have paid their subscription will also receive a Grand Diploma of Statutory 
Membership in the event of their being desirous of maintaining the 
original Statutes of the Congress of the existing Series as founded in Paris 
in 1873, which will give them the right of voting at all the future Statutory 
Congresses of the Series, of which they may desire to become Members. 
The Executive Committee and the Delegate General being, by a Resolution 
of the Congress, in function as a “Comité de Permanence,” till the rext 
meeting of the Statutory Congress, or, till the publications of the Statutory 
Ninth International Congress of Orientalists are issued, or whenever the 
interests of the continuation or the cause require it (see Resolution of 
Paris, dated 11th September, 1873), are empowered to confer, in accordance 
with certain publicly approved and fixed principles of Award, Diplomas, 
Certificates, or Medals in the name of the Congress, for any Papers, 
Collections, etc., that have been announced, but have not yet been 
received. 

The following subscriptions have already been received towards the 
Reception, Publication, and other expenses of the Congress, which 
amount to £1,8co— 


he Ss. ah Le Sax Bs 
The Clothworkers’ ey: . 50 O 0 Sir Richard Meade... as O 5 0 
Mr. Ludwig Mond ne .50 0 oO Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael 3 OO 
Dr. W. H. Bellew A 50 0 Oo. Sir Charles Nicholson ... 2 26 
His Excellency The Japanese General Forlong 2 £0 
Ambassador ; 10 10 oO Mr. Arthur Cates eas amr: 
H. oe be Maharaja of “Travan- Dr. G. W. Leitner... «s- 200 O O 
* «- 10 0 O TheOriental UniversityInstitute 100 0 o 

Sir Lene ‘Griffin oes «10 0 © Rev. C. Taylor, D.D., Master 
Baron G. de Reuter... ss 1 9 0 of St. John’s, Cambridge. 20° 0 0 
Chief Justice Way ee «» 6 § O Mr. Marcus Adler... ee oe 
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4300 have been already received by Members’ subscriptions of £1 
each; £300 more are expected under that head; so that the sum required 
to be specially subscribed for, is about £700. 


The following circular has been issued in connection with the forthcoming 
Statutory Tenth International Congress of Orientalists to be held at the 
Alcazar at Seville, from the 23rd September to the 1st October, 1892, and 
and to be followed by the Congress of Americanists, of Geographers, 
the celebration of Festivities in connection with the Fourth Centenary of 
Christopher Columbus. 


Xme CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DES ORIENTALISTES 


(sur la base de Statuts et des principes primitifs du Congrés 
fondateur de Paris, 1873). 
SEVILLE, Septembre—Octobre, 1892. 
WokING, Décembre, 1892. 
MONSIEUR ET HONORE COLLEGUE,— 

Nous avons l’honneur de vous informer que le rome Congres Inter- 
national des Orientalistes se réunira &Séville entre le 23 Septembre et 
le 1 Octobre, 1892, sous la présidence de Son Excellence Don Antonia 
Canovas del Castillo, Président du Conseil des Ministres et Directeur de 
Académie Royale de l’Histoire de Madrid et sous le patronage de S.A.T.R. 
VArchiduc Rénier d’Autriche. 

Les neuf Congres précédents se sont réunis 4 Paris (1873), Londres 
(1874), St. Petersbourg (1876), Florence (1878), Berlin (1881), Leyde 
(1884), Vienne (1886), Stockholm-Christiania (1889), Londres (189r). 

La ville de Séville ayant été choisie par le Congrés de Londres comme 
siége de la dixitme Session, le Comité de Londres a transmis regulitrement 
ses pouvoirs au Comité espagnol organisateur de cette Session. 

Ce Comité est sous la présidence de S. E. Don Antonio Canovas del 
Castillo et la vice-présidence de S. E. Don Antonio Maria Fabié. Le 
Secrétaire organisateur est Dr. Ayuso, Professeur de Sanscrit 4 l'Université 
de Madrid. On pourra s’adresser 4 lui ow aux soussignés pour tous 
renseignements, l’envoi des mémoires, des cotisations de Membre, 
ouvrages, etc. 

Le prix de la cotisation est de 16 shillings, 20 pesetas, ou de 20 francs. 
On peut souscrire en France au Comité du Centenaire 4 ’Ambassade 
d’Espagne, 36, Boulevard de Courcelles, ou a la Société Académique Indo- 
Chinoise, 44, Rue de Rennes; chez M. FE. Leroux, Editeur, 28, Rue 
Bonaparte, Paris; en Angleterre chez MM. Hachette, Libraires, King 
William Street, Strand, Londres, et en autres pays chez MM. les Délégués 
du Xme Congres des Orientalistes. Les Membres dfiment inscrits 
recevront le Grand Dipléme Statutaire. 
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Le Programme scientifique embrassera les Sections suivantes : 












a. Sommaire des recherches orientales 7. Etudes Japonaises. 
depuis 1891. m. Etudes Dravidiennes. 
b. 1. Langues sémitiques exceptél’Arabe. . Malaisie et Polynésie. 
2. l’Arabe et I’Islam. o. Questionnaires pour explorateurs. 
3. Assyriologie. p- Philologie ethnographique, y compris 
4. Palestinologie. les migrations des races. 
c. Langues aryennes. 1. Le Sanscrit et g. T’Art, l’Archéologie, la Numismatique, 
I’ Hindouisme. et art industriel de l’Orient. 
2. le Pali et le Bouddhisme. 7. Relations avec les savants et les peuples 
3. l’Iranien et le Zoroastrianisme. de l’‘Orient. 
d. VAfrique, avec exception del’Egypte. 5. La Linguistique orientale en commerce 
«. Egyptologie. etc. (avec soussections pour les diffé- 
jf. Asie Centrale et Dardistan. rentes langues modernes orientales). 
g. Religions comparées (y compris ¢. L’Anthropologie, la Science et les pro- 
Mythologie, Philosophie, Lois, duits, naturels ct artificiels, de 
Sciences orientales, Histoire, etc. VOrient. 
h, Langues comparées. wu. Orient et PAmérique. 
i. Encouragement des études orientales. v. T,’Orient et la Péninsule ibériénne. 
j. Etudes Indo-Chinoises. zw. Exposition de livres et d’objets a 
k. Sinologie. l’appui des Sections susmentionnées. 


Le programme detaillé sera rédigé par la R. Academia de la Historia de 
Madrid, la R. Academia de Bellas Letras de Séville,la R. Academia de Belias 
Artes, l'Université et l’Athenée de cette ville. 

La Couronne et l’Ayutamiento préparent des fétes & l’Alcazar, aux Casas 
Capitulares, 4 la Casa Lonya, & la Casa de Pilatos, aux casinos (cercles), au 
théatre de S. Fernando et Ala Plaza de Toros, des visites 4 la Biblioteca 
Colombina, 4 l’Archivo de Indias, aux musées, aux principaux monuments, 
dla Manufacture des tabacs, aux manufactures de Triana, des promenades 
aux Delicias, des excursions sur le Guadalquivir, etc., etc. 

La Session sera suivie d’excursions 4 Cordoue, Malaga, Grenade, Cadix, 
Xérés, et Huelva, afin de permettre aux Membres du Congrés de visiter les 
plus beaux monuments arabes de |’Andalousie et ses principaux villes. 

Le programme sera mis prochainement en distribution. 

PASCUAL DE GAYANGOS, 
Délégué du Gouvernement de |’Espagne. 
G. W. LEITNER, 
Délégué, Secrétaire Général du gme Congrés International des Orientalistes. 
(Comité de Permanence.) 
WOKING, SURREY. 


MARQUIS DE CROIZIER, 
Délégué Général en France. 


Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of America, 

The following is the preliminary official programme in connexion with 
the above celebration :— 

“ The Spanish Government, being desirous of celebrating with splendour 
the fourth Centenary of the Discovery of America, are arranging for that 
purpose a variety of festivities and gatherings, of which some, by their 
international character, are of special interest. Among them may be 
noted : 

“ The Exhibitions which will open in Madrid the 12th September, 1892, 
and remain open until the 31st December following. 
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“The Congress of Americanists, which will be held in Huelva from the 
1st to the 6th October of the same year. 

“The International Congress of Orientalists (tenth session), which will 
be held between the 29th September * and the 12th October, 1892, at 
Seville. 

“And the Geographical Hispano-Portuguese-American Congress, which 
will take place in Madrid in the month of October. 

“One of the Exhibitions, called the Historical American Exhibition of 
Madrid, has for its object to represent in the most complete manner the 
state in which were the different countries of the New Continent before 
the arrival of the Europeans and at the time of the Conquest till the 18th 
century. It will contain objects, models, reproductions, plans, draughts, 
etc., having reference to the people who then inhabited America—their 
customs and their civilization—which have a bearing on the early navi- 
gators, the first colonists, and the Conquest itself. 

“The other Exhibition, called the Historical European Exhibition of 
Madrid, will also be retrospective ; it will embrace the objects of art belong- 
ing to the period comprised between the beginning of the 15th century 
and the end of the 17th century, giving an idea of the degree of civilization 
which the colonizing nations had attained at the time of the Conquest. 
Architectural works will not be contained among the objects of art admitted 
to the Exhibition. 

“A place will be specially set apart for receiving the liturgical objects 
of art in use in Catholic worship. 

“ The third Exhibition will be an International Industrial Exhibition. 

“The fourth Exhibition will be an International Exhibition of the Fine 
Arts.” 


Schemes of Transliteration. 

The Committee appointed by the General Meeting of the 9th Septem- 
ber, 1891, to consider and report on the various Schemes of Translitera- 
tion submitted to the Congress have selected those of Prof. Sir Monier 
Williams and the Rev. Professor Stanley Leathes, D.D., as deserving of 
consideration, and have arrived at the following final resolution :— 

“The Committee is disposed to concur with Prof. Sir Monier Williams 
in his recommendation of the improved Jonesian system for the scientific 
transliteration of Indian Languages, so far as the English-speaking races 
are concerned, not in order to supersede the use of the native characters 
by natives, or their study by European scholars, but as a mere convenience 
when printing them in Roman type. The Committee further disapproves 
of the system adopted in the “Sacred Books of the East,” of rendering 
“5” with “ G,” or “ch” with “ X,”/eg., “Jain” as “ Gain,” or “ charas” 
as “ Karas,” as being likely to lead to mispronunciation by the reader, 
and to mistakes by the printer. In the Committee’s opinion, any scheme 
of transliteration must be of limited application. In popular, as opposed 
to the scientific, transliteration of Oriental sounds, or in ordinary English 


* NoTe.—The exact date of this Congress will be so arranged as to fit in with the 
other Congresses and Festivities. 
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the publications, such common English spelling as is least liable to different 
: modes of pronunciation appears to be most suitable for the ordinary Eng- 
will lish reader. As regards the scheme of Professor S. Leathes for Hebrew 


, at F) consonants, the Committee regard it as worthy of attention, but, as regards 
__ §§ vowels, the Committee would prefer the quantity to be indicated by the 
ich F ordinary signs rather than by italicized vowels. The Committee, in con- 


clusion, feel it their duty to reiterate and endorse the warning regarding 
Of Ball attempts at any wzviversal system of Transliteration that has been 


the expressed at the Sectional and General Meetings, as also in the programme 
ore | of the Congress, which are attached to this Resolution.” 

8th § : Tree eees 

its, | The letter of the Congress to the Scotch University Commissioners 
wes ! regarding the undesirability of omitting Oriental Languages and Philology 
Avl- § from the Honours’ Course in Arts has been reprinted and circulated by 


them among the Commissioners for opinion. We hope to be able to 
of F announce a favourable result in our next issue. 





ng- § ———— 

my ; The suggestions and Resolution of the General Meeting held on the 

ion 7th September regarding the Oriental Institute in Naples and the com- 

st. |) bination of Eastern with Western instruction in such Institutions (see 

led Ff page Ixi. of Proceedings in last Asiatic Quarterly) have been submitted 
to the Italian Government and to the London and Edinburgh Chambers 


cts of Commerce. 


In acknowledging the services of M. Aymonier as Delegate of the French 
ine Government, the opportunity was taken of emphasizing his objection to 
laicizing or secularizing the education of Orientals in Colonies under 
European administration. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


m- The Japan Society, founded by the exertions of the Secretaries of the 
ra- | Japanese Section of the Oriental Congress, held its first meeting of the 
ier [| Organizing Council at the rooms of the Society of Arts on Tuesday even- 
of | ing, the 8th December, 1891. Its prospects of success are exceedingly 


_ good. We intend to publish particulars of its operations in our next issue. 
ms f — —_ 


fic | The remaining Resolutions of the last Congress are in course of being 
es | carried out, with the happiest results. 

ars — — 

ce | His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, whose unfortunate absence from Eng- 


es | land prevented his showing any hospitality that he might have desired to 
ng | extend to the Members of the Congress, has sent the following very kind 
letter to one of the Secretaries: ‘“‘I am most sorry I could be of no use, 
Pr, and I cannot but fear that it must have given you and others very con- 
siderable trouble to hear nothing from me. I am very grieved if it was 
so. I trust you are fully satisfied with the progress of the Congress.” 


pa tise 3 





H.H. the Maharaja of Travancore has written to express his warm 
interest in the great work that the Congress has been doing. 





CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES. 


The Pamirs. 


Dr. G. Carus, whose Paper to the Congress in the Pamir we print else- 
where, has sent Dr. Leitner the following letter :— 

“Je n’ai jamais entendu aux Kara-Kirghizes habitants permanents des 
Pamirs, attribuer le nom de Pamir 4 une région du massif bien détermin¢e. 
Ils 'employaient toujours dans un sens vague, assez mal défini, dans I’ac- 
ception du lieu désert, inhospitalier. Ils prononcent Pamer ou Pamel. Ils 
ne connaissaijent pas par le Pamir dit ‘“ Khargoush” ou Pamir des liévres 
de la carte de Seivertzoff et disait simplement Rang-Koul, Kara-koul, 
Alitchour, sans y affixer le terme de Pamer. IIs ne connaissent pas non 
plus sous les noms de “ petit” et de “grand” Pamir les vallées du haut 
Ak-sou et du Sar-i-Koul. Les dénominations de Pamir-i-Khourd et du 
Pamir-i-Kalane viennent des Wakhis qui me semblent avoir emprunté le 
mot de Pamir des Kirghizes leurs voisins. Cette dualité de langues, a la 
limite linguistique de tribus de langue éranienne et turque, a donné lieu 


déja 4 d’autres malentendus d’identification géographique comme je Iai 


montré dans un article de la Revue de la Géographie (p. 321, 1890). 
‘Le Pamir ou les Pamirs sont loin d’étre des endroits absolument déserts, 
peu accessibles—en éfé et sans valeur—four Je nomade. M. et Mme. 


Littledale ayant fait leur voyage pendant la bonne saison, la saison des : 


mouvements de nomades, auront certainement vu 1]’Alai, le Kara-Koul, le 
Rang-Koul, la vallée de l’Ak-sou, l’Alichour, etc., visités par de nombreux 
et beaux troupeaux, parsemés de nombreux o/s ou tentes Kirghizes. 

“Les paturages des Pamirs jouissent méme d’une réputation exception- 
nelle, depuis Marco Polo, qui reléve leurs qualités par une phrase spéciale 
en disant, ‘qu'une maigre jument y deviendrait bien grasse en 10 jours.” 
Mais la bonne chétre des troupeaux ne dure que 3 ou 4 mois au plus, 
lhiver étant natif et les neiges permanentes, précoces. Qu’en été les mouve- 


ments de grandes masses d’hommes, de caravanes, soient possible, cela est [ 


certain. En hiver, les Pamirs ne sont pas complétement déserts ni aban- 


ae een 


donnés. Certains tribus de Kara-Kirghizes, parmi lesquels les Teitts tien- P 


nent le premier rang par le nombre, hivernent dans les replis abrités f 


de certaines vallées et entretiennent méme en vie la majeure partie dep 


leurs troupeaux quoiqu’ils ne leur fassent gutre au point de provisions. 


Nous les avons trouvés au Rang-Koul et dans la vallée de l’Ak-sou, en aval f 
et en amont d’Ak-tach. Quoique la politique soit étrangére 4 mes préoccu- f 


pations, je me permets cependant d’avoir une opinion sur ce qu’on appelle f 
ence moment la “question” du Pamir. Peut-étre n’en est-elle que plus im- J 
partiale. La démarcation des Pamirs, comme vous le dites avec beaucoup fF 
de raison, est “practically impossible and certainly unmaintainable.” ILf 


n’y a pas de frontitre arbitraire tracée en travers des Pamirs,—frontitre qui P 


ne peut étre naturelle dans ce cas,—résistant 4 la force des choses. Les 
Pamirs sont dans la sphére d’influence de la puissance du Nord, tout comme 


a 
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les petits états du Nord de I’Inde sont dans celle de la puissance du Sud. 
Cela résulte de la Topographie de la contrée aussi bien que de I’état social 
des habitants, des lois, de l’expression de la solidarité ethnique. 

“Tl n’ya pas de chinoiserie de Kashgar ou de Pekin qui puisse 4 la 
longue se maintenir en travers de cette loi “naturelle.” Je ne comprends 


Sc 


else. [| |méme pas comment cette rencontre du Capitaine Younghusband avec le 

» Colonel Ianoff, a pu donner lieu 4 cet accés de “ nervosisme ”—pardonnez- 
des | moile mot, mais il est caractéristique—de la presse anglaise. Je suis 
née. © persuadé que si les deux grandes puissances, en marche l'une vers l’autre 
Vac. f en Asie centrale, au lieu d’étre séparées par des états d’une puissance en 


Ils} Somme anodine, avaient une frontitre commune, la paix et la stabilité 
seraient plus assurées que lorsque ces petits états, intriguant pour ou contre 


vres fp 
oul, | fune ou Vautre, peuvent 4 chaque instant susciter des complications re- 
e ? ¥ . 
non & tentissantes. 
nee 2 “‘Je vous demande pardon de cette digression qui m’a été suggérée par 
du & la dernitre partie de votre intéressante lettre au Morning Post, et comme 
é]e | opinion que j’exprime est de celles qu’on ne partagera pas, elle me revien- 
yla dra entiére.” 
li : : = 
*e 3 It will be seen from the subjoined letter from Mr. LitTLEDALE that he 
- lal @ < : . — ° 
has not been so fortunate, as Dr. Capus supposes, in seeing large Kirghiz 
» encampments during his crossing the Pamir from north to south. As for 
erts, 





» the word “ Pamir,” Dr. Bellew’s comparative vocabulary of Yarkandi, Kir- 





me. ghiz, Wakhi, Serikoli, and Kalmdc, confirms Dr. Leitner’s interpretation of 
des “ plateau.” 
I, le “We passed long stretches of country, in one instance south of Lake 
ini: Karrakol, fifteen or twenty miles, where I don’t think it is any exagge- 
; ration to say there was not a particle of vegetation of any kind. Ofcourse 
gi my remarks are confined to the parts we visited, which you might term 
a the backbone of the Pamir system. I have no doukt whatever to the | 
TS) west, where the ground shelves down to the Oxus, and you have a small 
lus, elevation above the sea, that there the conditions of life are much more | 
sale | favourable. With the exception of an encampment of about a dozen Jourts | 
est on the Alichur, the only others we came in contact with were one Jourt 
oma : fifteen miles east of Victoria Lake on the Great Pamir, and another Jourt 
ten- on the Little Pamir ; nor do I think, from the extreme difficulty we found 
oa | .n getting grass for our ponies, that the country is capable of supporting a 
; > much larger population than it has at present. (There was an encamp- 
ons: |) ment on the Murghab which we passed, but not within sight of.) ” 
aval : St. GEORGE LITTLEDALE. 
= Dr. Leitner replied as follows :— 
iotte j **T have not the least doubt that you have correctly described what you 
1m yourself have seen, but I am equally sure that Grambcheffsky and Capus 
ud q are right as to what they have themselves investigated. Personally, my 

Il ' knowledge of the Gilgit and adjacent countries gives me a high opinion of 
- their fertility, and the variety and multitude of game. Had you gone to 
Les§ Hunza and Nagyr (I do not see the latter on your excellent map) you 
— would not have complained of the scarcity of sport. See also Biddulph on 
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the subject. I was much distressed to hear what you had to tell us of the 
miserable condition of the Wakhis and Yasinis, whose language and legends 
I have studied, and whose physical beauty I admired.” 





The map published by the Royal Geographical Society, in connexion 
with Mr. Littledale’s journey, although it does not repeat the error in that 
of Colonel Grambchkeffsky, of putting Hunza on the Nagyr side of the 
river, omits the name of Nagyr altogether. We infer from this, that even 
the information possessed by the Intelligence Department of the War Office, 
which is supposed to have supplied all it conveniently can to the Society, 
is still very defective, and we trust to be able to fill up its blank by the 
native itineraries in our possession. 


Mr. Robert Michell’s paper on*Russian Cartography we have been 
compelled to postpone to next issue, as also others of great value and use- 
fulness, such as that of Prof. Abel on Philology, and that of Prof. Witton- 
Davies on the promotion of Oriental studies in England. Pasteur Fesquet 
has also sent a very interesting letter on his view regarding the affinities 
between the Shemitic and the Aryan families of language. Professor 
Lincke’s invaluable Summary of Research in Assyriology, and his paper on 
the colonization of Assyria, will be ready in a few weeks. 


Oriental Academy, Woking. 

The meetings of the Academy, for the reading and discussion of papers, 
books, and collections connected with Oriental Research, or its application, 
or for the initiation of original inquiry, will be held every Saturday after- 
noon, between four and six o’clock, beginning with the first Saturday in 
May. For particulars regarding membership, apply to Secretary, Oriental 
Academy, Woking. Arrangements are in progress for the issue of re- 
turn tickets to Members or visitors for single fares, at the Waterloo Station 
Main Line ticket offices. 


Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, Congress Medallist, the eminent Foreign 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Literature, has translated for our next 
issue Professor G. Maspero’s admirable paper on “ Creation by the Voice 
and the Ennead of Hermopolis,” as also Professor E. Amélineau’s “ Iden- 
tifications of Ancient with Modern Egyptian Geography.” 








Professor E. Cordier has largely added to the excellent Summary of 
Sinology which he read before the last Oriental Congress. The Summaries 
of Research, in sixteen Oriental specialities will, we hope, be published by 
June next, and applications for them are now registered. 


The next Entrance, Proficiency, High Proficiency, and Honours Examina- 
tions of the Oriental University Institute in the Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, 
Sanscrit, Hindi, Urdu, and Panjabi languages will be held on and from 
the rst August, 1892. Examinations will also be held in various branches 
of Arabic and Sanscrit literature, as also in Hindu and Muhammadan 
law, and in the Vaidak and Yunani systems of medicine. Intending candi- 
dates should register their names before the 31st March, 1892, for the 
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subject or branch of the subject in which they desire to be examined, 
giving an account of their Oriental studies, and enclosing a fee of 45, 
which will be remitted in the case of those Maulvis, Pandits, Christian 
ministers, and Rabbis as cannot afford to pay it. 


We greatly regret being unable in this issue to publish a highly interest- 
mg account of Dr. Karl Blind’s personal recollections of the great Trojan 
pathfinder, Dr. Schliemann. 


Our Reasons for Studying the East. By M. BERNARDINO MARTIN 
Mincuez, Revue des Revues, Paris. In speaking of the Congress of Orien- 
talists (to be held in Spain in 1892) the author aims higher than the often 
arid studies of Oriental scholars. He reminds us that Orientalism has 
mainly influenced Occidental civilizations, especially the Greek and Roman, 
and even the first historical manifestations in Gaul and Iberia. In Spain 
the East has affected its language, produced the sculptures of Sagonta, the 
monuments of Burgos and Carcena, the remaining wealth of the south- 
west of Spain, of Estremadura and Galicia, the ancient alphabet and 
treasures of Cordova, Granada, Seville, Toledo, Saragossa, etc. Spain was, 
therefore, the country suited above all others to celebrate the next Con 
gress ; and its Government is now doing all it can to present to foreigr 
scholars its own best men in the various Oriental specialities, including 
languages, religions, arts, customs, etc. 

M. Sergius Sloutsky, of the Imperial Archzeological Society of Moscow, 
has favoured us with the details regarding the contested two tablets in Dr. 
Blau’s Assyrian collection, the genuineness of which has been so fully 
established by the last Oriental Congress, and which also present hiero- 
glyphic prototypes of some cuneiform signs. We trust to be able to pub- 
lish them, as also a résumé of the controversy, now settled, in our next 
issue. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesa Chandra Nyayaratna, C.I.E., the eminent 
Principal of the Calcutta Sanscrit College, has most liberally promised to 
print and present 500 copies of his ‘“‘ Notes on the Modern Nyaya System 
of Philosophy ” to the Executive Committee of the last Oriental Congress, 
for distribution among its members. 


NEW SERIES. VOL. III. R 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Inp1A.—The Viceroy’s autumn tour included Kashmir, 


Gwalior, Indore, and Bhopal. In each State he had some- § 


thing to say in praise of native rule. Bhopal has again 
given a good lead in offering to merge all State troops, in- 
stead of a part only, in the Imperial Defence Corps, which, 
we note, is continually receiving fresh contingents. At 
Srinagar the Viceroy, after careful inquiry, restored to the 
Maharajah a part of his former power and position in the 
State, by giving him the Presidency of the State Council 


The late President, Dewan Rajah Amar Singh, is made [ 


Vice-President, and a K.C.S.I., an honour well merited for 
his past services. The Viceroy has now returned to Cal- 
cutta, and with the Legislative Council is again at ordinary 
work. The Governors of Bombay and Madras, and the 
Lieut.-Governors of Bengal, the N.W. Provinces, and the 
Punjab, have also been on tours, necessitated by the scarcity 
almost universal this year in India. The changes in the 
English Cabinet have made the Hon. G. N. Curzon, Under- 
Secretary for India: he has a practical knowledge of the 
East. A sum of £1,000 a year has been sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State for the museum of Economic Products 
of India, attached to the Imperial Institute—Mr. Royle 
takes charge of it. A meteorological station has also been 
sanctioned for five years on the island of Miniery in the 
Arabian Sea, and another in Kashmir. 

The Maharajah Holkar, finding 750 districts in arrears 


with revenue accounts, took vigorous steps to have a speedy 
settlement, and at an outlay of Rs. 35,000 has recovered 
Rs. 500,000 from 600 districts. At Hyderabad we note 
an important memorandum, by Nawab Mehdi Hassan, on 
the legislation necessary for the press; and the report since 
1886 of the bureau for regulating the residence and depor- 
tation of the numerous Rohillas, who had thronged in, not 
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for the good of the country. The Mysore Representative 
Assembly met in the middle of October, under the Presi- 
dency of the Dewan Sheshadri Jyer. For the first time it 
was a duly elected body from the agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial interests. The budget was announced as 
being two lakhs over that of last year, which again had 
been eleven lakhs greater than that of 1888-89. There is 
a large surplus, the State is thriving in every respect, and 
has thus taken practically the lead in partly granting repre- 
sentative institutions to the people. 

A serious accident on the Nagpur railway resulted in 
thirteen killed and thirty-five wounded—nearly all soldiers. 
A more uncommon accident was the derailing of a mail train 
near Trichinopoly by Dacoits, who robbed it of Rs. 10,000. 
Another accident is reported from Multan. The half-yearly 
reports of railways show a general increase of traffic. 

The report on jails gives a total of 748 in India :—37 
central, 300 district, and gor local lock-ups, with 88,000 
prisoners. The total numbers passed through the prisons 
in the last year were 476,316: 23,353 females, and 452,931 
males. Per thousand of the population, the Buddhists and 
Jains were 3, Christians 1°7, Muhammadans og, Sikhs and 
Hindoos 0°7, others 0’5. The Christians stand unenviably 
high. Government officially reports that there is no reliable 
ground for thinking that lead exists in remunerative quan- 
tities in the Chota Nagpur district. Government announce 
a Commission to inquire into the land indebtedness of India. 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, and N.W. Provinces 
will send members. Sir C. Crossthwaite having declined 
the presidency, it has been given to Mr. Neil, the Judicial 
Commissioner of the Central Provincés. A’sum of 100 lakhs 
of rupees has been granted for fresh railways for the coming 
year. The study of the Russian language by Indian 
officials is to be encouraged by giving them facilities of 
leave to go to Russia at their own expense: if they pass, 
they will be paid £200 and a portion of their expenses. 
The ex-Maharajah of Manipur died on the 4th Decem- 
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ber. He had lately been ordered to remove from Calcutta, 
and was to have been paid 250 Rs. a month. The Mani- 
pur prisoners have reached the Andaman Islands and are 
putting in their time under the common rules ; their families 
have been removed to Sylhet. A battalion and a half of 
Gurkhas with two guns garrison Manipur, where road- 
making is being extensively undertaken. During the long 
minority of the child-rajah we shall not have much to 
chronicle of Manipur. The report of the Military Court of 
Inquiry has not been yet published, but Captains Boileau 
and Butcher, first and second in command at Manipur after 
the death of Colonel Skene, have been dismissed from the 
service ; compassionate allowances, however, were granted. 

Major-General Sir George White, V.C., K.C.B., has 
been selected as the next Commander-in-chief in India. A 
large cavalry camp of exercise is assembling at Aligurh, 
while another for artillery is to be held at Muridki. Nine 
lakhs have been sanctioned for the Rawul Pindee defence 
works, and those for Attock are to be at once begun. Here 
the preparatory surveys were made, no less than twenty 
years ago. The Samana range too is to be fortified, and a 
body of 200 military police is being organized in the Hazara 
district. A determined effort is being made to lay before 
Parliament, in the coming session, through Mr. King, the 
grievances of the India Staff Corps. Over 700 petitions 
had been despatched before pressure was brought to bear, 
to prevent more from following. The officers complain 
that they do not get a fair share of the higher offices of the 
service in India, and that altered circumstances in the ser- 
vices require a revision of the terms—11, 20, and 26 years 
—now fixed for their promotions. They certainly have very 
good cause of complaint. A newordinance for the Indian 
navy constitutes a grievance not much noticed in England. 
India has to pay her share towards the general expenses of 
the navy for the privilege of being defended by a fragment 
of the fleet. This adds only two gun-boats and one torpedo- 
boat, while the assessment is between 10 and 15 lakhs of Rs. 
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Australia, for about the same amount, gets 5 cruisers and 
2 gun and torpedo-boats, with other favourable conditions. 


The injustice to the Indian tax-payer is simply flagrant. 

India has hada very bad season. A cyclone swept over 
the Bay of Bengal early in November, causing much damage 
and loss of life. The pilot brig Co/evoon was lost with all 
hands; the Luterprise was wrecked in the Andamans, 
and out of its crew of 83, only 6 were saved, through the 
heroic conduct of some 30 convict women. On the island 
no less than 60 convicts were killed and 200 injured during 
the gale. The Indian tea season, for want of rain, has closed 
earlier, and the crop is smaller than was expected, but still 
is larger than that of last year. The Punjab cotton crop 
will be a poor one, as also that of rice in Bengal. In fact, 
the output of the whole country is affected by the want of 
rain in most places, and the excessive rainfalls in others, as 
at Jhansi and Cawnpore. Distress has been general, and 
some places have endured the horrors of actual famine. 
Grain riots, as might be expected, have occurred, notably in 
the Punjab, Ajmere-Merwara, and twice at Kurnool. Both 
the British and native Governments have, however, been 
active in meeting the crisis. Relief works, of permanent 
utility, on lines and plans prepared beforehand, have saved 
thousands who would otherwise have perished. Outbreaks 
of cholera too have been reported from Trichinopoly, Bom- 
bay harbour, Quettah, the Pishin and Kohat valleys, Pesha- 
wur, Lahore, and Meerut. 

Sayad Sir Ahmad Ali has made a successful tour to col- 
lect funds for the improvement of the Aligarh College. As 
an instance of Muhammadan generosity for educational pur- 
poses, we note that one small town gave Rs. 24,000, while 
their Highnesses Begum of Bhopal and the Nizam of 
Hyderabad have again contributed largely. 

The Imperial diamond case has reached the stage of 
the formal trial of Mr. Jacob. The Hyderabad jewel 
robbery case and Mr. Palmer's claims are still undecided. 
Mr. J. P. Warburton, District Superintendent of Police of 
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Umritsur, has won his case for libel against the Lahore 
Tribune. The editor apologized, and the proprietor paid a 
large sum for damages. Mr. Warburton has taught a good 
Icsson to papers of a particular class. 

An increased number of messages enables the Indian tele- 
graph to more than pay its way, notwithstanding a reduction 
of rates. The new year opens with a reduction in the Post- 
Office rates also, for books, printed matter, etc., to India, 
among other places. A return, to the end of June, 1890, 
gave forall India 137 spinning mills, with 3} million spindles, 
and 25,0co looms, consuming fully 39 per cent. of the cotton 
output of India. Since 1880,spindles had more than doubled, 
looms nearly doubled, and the number of hands more than 
trebled. 

We record with regret the death, during the quarter, of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Lytton, some time Governor-Gene- 
ral of India ; of General Sir George W. G. Greene, B.S.C., 
who served with distinction in the Scinde, Punjab, and Mu- 
tiny campaigns; of Mr. Sergeant George Atkinson, the 
father of the Bombay Bar; of the Right Rev. Michael 
Angelo Jacopi, O.C., Archbishop of Agra. The last had 
served consecutively for fifty years, quitting India only once. 

The Amir of Afghanistan, after making a show of wishing 
to visit both India and England, has resolved to stay at 
home ; while a St. Petersburg journal announced early in 
November that an Afghan mission to conclude an alliance 
with the Czar had already reached Bokhara, ex rvowte for the 
former city. Report says he does not trouble about the 
Pamirs. His efforts to get on better terms with the mer- 
chants trading to Caubul have not been successful. A cer- 
tain Russian called Ali-Khan — suspected of being the 
notorious Alikhanoff, and a spy—is said to be kept under 
surveillance in Afghanistan. (Early in September a sus- 
picious-looking Russian was deported from Bombay back 
to Russia by the Government.) Sirdar Umra Khan of 


Jandol was attacked by the chiefs of Lalpura, Nawaghi, and [ 


Girdani, urged on, it was said, by the Amir; but he beat 
the combined forces, and still holds his own. 
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The CeyLon tea trade continues to extend. To W. Aus- 
tralia her shipments have increased from 1,582,823 lbs. to 
67,463,742 lbs. Her shipments include smaller quantities 
to China, India, Germany, and America. It is stated that 
large quantities of nickel and some uranium are to be found 
in the refuse of the Ceylon Plumbago mines, which, under 


the native system of mining, are not utilized. 

Burma.—A rich vein of tin, giving as much as 60 per 
cent., has been discovered in the Mergui district. Famine 
has been raging in Upper Burma, especially in Yen, Chind- 
win, Yamathin, and Meiktila. In some cases the poor have 
been reduced to feeding on grass, roots, and leaves. Rain- 
making experiments have been tried, but with very partial 
success. Sir A. Mackenzie, with the sanction of Govern- 
ment, has established a military post at Kampoung Choung 
on the Mampoung River, at the border of Burma and China, 
where a Burmese post had existed before our occupation of 
the country. The Chinese mandarin first accepted the situ- 
ation; and our ambassador at Pekin tried to obtain im- 
perial recognition of the fact, which would probably settle 
the delimitation question ; but China has ordered its troops 
not to yield. At Rangoon a statue was unveiled last month 
to Sir Arthur Phaire, the first Commissioner of Burmah,— 
the inaugurative speech being delivered by Bishop Bigandet, 
the veteran Pali scholar, a friend of Sir Arthur's, and one 
of the oldest European residents of Rangoon. 

From Sram we learn that Messrs. Murray and Campbell's 
tender for the Korat railway has been accepted. The 
famine is reported to be severe in the Meikong valley. 
Attention is being drawn to the peculiar position of this 
country between British and French territories, and there 
is talk about its necessary final absorption by one or other. 
Lord Cross found himself compelled to speak out on this 
subject when treating of the desire of England to see 
Persia and Afghanistan independent and prosperous. 

The Srrarits’ SETTLEMENT returns for the third quarter 
of this year, give for imports $31,500,000, being a decrease 
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of ten per cent., and for exports $30,0¢0,c00, an increase 
of five per cent. The Imperial Defence Subsidy is causing 
great dissatisfaction. From the Philippine Islands comes 
news of the final suppression of the rebellion in Mindanao. 
In Japan the Island of Niphon, especially in its southern 
parts, has been ravaged by a fearful earthquake. It was 
attended with subsidence of land, fissures in the earth, the 
splitting in two of the top of the sacred mountain Fusi- 
yama, an eruption of the volcano Nagusan. Many bridges, 
roads and railways have been damaged. The towns of 
Hyogo, Ogaki, Nagoya, and Osaka suffered heavily. No 
less than 8,000 are reported as killed, and 10,000 injured ; 
and 84,000 houses as destroyed and 22,000 as damaged. 
The returns of the Japanese cotton mills show great 
progress since 1888, Their number has increased from 19 
to 30: the spindles from 83,360 to 300,459. The returns 
for last year give the total revenue at 422,862,216; the 
exports at 4£9,581,322,—the imports at £13,280,849. In 
Japan's foreign trade, England is first; then, a long way 
off, come in order, America, China, I'rance, and Germany. 
Of this trade, nearly 80 per cent. is done by foreign firms. 
Cuina.—In connection with the outbreaks we recorded 
last quarter, a Mr. Mason was arrested and tried by the 
British Supreme Court, and pleading guilty was sentenced 
to nine months’ imprisonment for smuggling dynamite, 
rifles, and ammunition for the Kolao Hui secret society— 
apparently a most inadequate punishment. Threats and 
fresh outbreaks against foreigners have kept up the un- 
fortunate agitation of the past, till even Japanese war 
vessels have had to be sent to China to protect Japanese 
interests. The indemnity already paid by China for 
damages is said to be 600,000 taels. Early in December, 
risings took place in two different districts of East Man- 
churia, but have been easily suppressed; not, however, till 
several hundred Christians had been slaughtered. Reports 
are, however, so conflicting and accounts so exaggerated 
that we refrain from giving details till we get better infor- 
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mation. A terrible fire at Hankow destroyed 1,500 houses, 
about 200 women and children being burnt. The conces- 


sion made by Lord Salisbury of a Chinese Consul at 
Hong Kong has been rendered nugatory by the absurd 
limitation of his exeguatur to one year only: China very 
rightly declines to name a consul on such insulting terms. 

The Russell Surveying party have, with a loss of six 
men from the hardships of the service, finished a survey 
of great part of Alaska. At Vlodivostock Russia’s feverish 
activity is rapidly producing, as a counterpoise to Hong- 
Kong, a vast establishment : fortifications, barracks for 
10,000 troops, a military magazine, a naval arsenal, and 
large repairing docks. Her fleet there at present consists 
of 6 specially selected cruisers, and several gun and torpedo 
boats. It is now terrorized by 14 convicts escaped from 
the Railway works. ‘The same world-disturbing restlessness 
has decided on erecting a continuous chain of fortifications 
all along the Russian frontiers, touching those of China and 
Persia ;—a line of forts from the Pacific to the Caspian. 

In Central Asia, the Amir of Khain, near the province 
of Khorassan, died in November, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son. In Persia a fanatic rising at Mazenderan 
was quickly and easily suppressed. The tobacco monopoly 
is causing much dissatisfaction and producing riots. The 
reported treaty between Persia and Russia is denied. A 
General Michael Pedrovich Theodorovich has passed 
through Persia to Gwadur in Beluchistan, 300 miles west 
of Karachi, to join 4 other Russian officers who are there. 
At Teheran Sir Frank Lascelles has replaced Sir H. 
Drummond-Wolff as Ambassador. The Imperial Persian 
Bank, after paying all taxes, royalties, and other expenses, 
and carrying £3,094 to the next account, has declared a 
dividend of 5 per cent. 

The rebellion in Yemen is still unsubdued, but the rebels 
seem quite content with being left in peace. The Turkish 
Governor is not strong enough to attack them. Damascus 
has suffered from a severe outbreak of cholera, which, 
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however, has at length subsided. A syndicate under 
Mr. Stainforth has projected a railway between Constanti- 


nople and Bagdad, and the Sultan has the scheme under [ 


consideration: it is to be finished in nine years. Mean- 
while, there is a poor report of the Smyrna - Cassalia 
Railway. The rumoured French occupation of Sheikh 
Said, the south-western point of Arabia, is discredited. 
EGypt is more prosperous than ever, and its exceptionally 
large crops of last year are surpassed this year—cotton 10, 
and cereals 50 per cent. Railway receipts have increased 
by £200,000, and the Daira Sanieh gives a clear surplus 
of £50,000. The Budget surplus is £500,000. During 
the last three years, £600,000 of taxation have been re- 


mitted, and no new taxes have been imposed, except that 


on European professional men, which yields only £ 30,000. 
The new Penal Code has been approved by the Mixed 
Court ; Ibrahim Fuad Pasha is Minister of Justice; a Native 


Court of Appeal is formed with Achmet Balig as President; 
and the Legal College has been put under a French Prin-f 


cipal and four English teachers, in the hope of producing 


good native lawyers and judges. Dr. Greene Pasha, head / 
of the Sanitation Department, has resigned from ill-health 


and is succeeded by Dr. Rogers Pasha. The Cairo drain- 


age scheme progresses in spite of French opposition, which f 


is just now the great evil in Egypt: even the very useful, 
if not necessary, inspection of chemists’ shops had to be 


modified to soothe their sensitiveness. The Government f 
and the Suez Canal Company have agreed to make a steam} 
tramway and a fresh-water canal from Ismailia to Porth 
Said, pending the making of a railway ; the work will soon f 


be finished. Several new discoveries of ancient monuments 
are announced at Aboukir; and, among other explorers, Mr. f 
Flinders-Petrie is again at work at Tel-el-Amarna. M.f 
Grébaut has refused to let the Exploration. Fund work at 
Memphis ; and the pretext for this is false, as the contrac-f 
tor who makes the so-called State excavations there is not 
a Government official but a well-known-Vandal. The P.f 
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} and O. Company have decided on giving up their Venice 
} service ; and from the 15th January their steamers will go 
from Alexandria alternate weeks to Brindisi and Naples. 
Cheaper continental railway contractors have almost com- 
pletely superseded the English firms, which only a few 


years ago had quite a monopoly in Egypt. 

Sir C. Euans Smith is now H. M’s. Minister at Tangiers. 
In the interior of Morocco there has been some hard fight- 
ing between the Kabyles and the Moorish Arabs. In 
Western Africa the corpse of King Ja-Ja was delivered to 
his people and buried, with barbaric honours, in the presence 
of the new Commissioner, Col. Macdonald; the demarca- 
tion of territory between the French and English has been 
accomplished ; a German punitive expedition in the Came- 
roons dearly purchased its success by the death of its leader, 
Lt. Gravenrath; and a new governor has been appointed 
over the Congo State. Inthe South, the census returns 
for Cape Colony has given the population at 1,525,224. 
Mr. Beck has discovered some more remains like those at 
Zimbabye. Fort Victoria already is, and Fort Salisbury 
soon will be, in telegraphic communication with the world. 
Mr. Charles Rhodes, the premier, announced that the Eng- 
lish and Portuguese have decided on the coast railway, 
the surveys of which will be made within six months, when, 
if the latter decline to make the railway, it will be done by 
the South Africa Company, to which Lobenguela also has 
given full powers for the development of his country. The 
alluvial gold deposits seem to have been worked out by 
some ancient people; but the gold reefs of Mashonaland 
promise good results as soon as batteries are provided, which 
Mr. Rhodes said would soon be sent up zé the coast. 
Extremely rich reefs have been found near Fort Victoria 
and along the Umzwezwe river. At Mozambique some 
Portuguese settlements have been attacked and destroyed 
by the Mafita tribe. The Delgado concessions, till now in- 
operative for want of money, have through Mr. Moreing 
secured English capital to £150,000; and Colonel Machado, 
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who is friendly to the English, goes out as first Governor. 
General of the Company. Zanzibar has entered on a new 
phase—a regular Government, with General Matthews as 
President. Mr. H. Robertson has the Revenue department, 
Captain Hatch the Army and Police, Captain Hardinge 
the Harbour and Lights, Mr. Bomanji the Public Works, 


and M. ben Saif the Treasury. Accounts will be kept in f 


English and Arabic. The Sultan is to have an ample civil f a. 


list, and a voice in all public expenditure, which must also be 
approved by the British Consul : good results are expected. 
Emin Pasha, accompanied by Dr. Stuhlmann has gone to 


Wadilai, vz7@ Usangoro and Mwamba, and is said to have f 


been enthusiastically welcomed by his former subjects, 9,000 
of whom are well armed. He has discovered a new river 
rising near the Tanganyika, and flowing into the Albert 


Nyanza. Having quitted the sphere of German influence f 
and gone into that of England, Germany has proclaimed F 


him a deserter and washed her hands of him. Major 
Wissman is reported to be ill, and Count von Soden 
has resigned. At Uganda troubles and rivalries between 


madan attack; but this unsatisfactory state of affairs isf 


treated elsewhere. Captain J. R. S. Macdonald, Lieuts. 


Austen and Pringle of the R.E., and a staff of fifty Pathan > 
assistants, have gone from India to survey the line off 


railway. 
West INDIEs. 





States and the Bahama Islands, to be working in February. 


Bermuda has been ravaged by a hurricane, which sunk the ff 


despatch boat Pioneer. Returns from Trinidad show a 


continual growth of the trade with America in oranges,f 


limes, and bananas ; and the revenue from the Pitch Lake 


has risen from £855 in 1881, to £26,744. The British and 


West Indian Alliance have asked Lord Salisbury to re- 
ceive a deputation to lay before the Government the chief 
grievances of the West Indies in general. They regard (1) 


A cable is being laid between the United 
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the judges and administration of justice ; 
| of appeals; (3) the want of representation in the Legislative 
' Councils. These at present consist entirely of officials and 
' Crown nominees; and the admission of an elective element 
| from the best members of each race is urgently demanded. 
| At St. Vincent these grievances have just culminated in a 
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(2) the costliness 


' serious riot and assault on the Governor. 


Canapa.—This year’s wheat-crop, the largest on record, 
| has compelled the Millers’ Association to appoint a resident 


| delegate i in England. The wheat-crop exceeds last year’s 
| by 16,000,000 bushels, the oats by 22,000,000, and the 


°F barley by 500,000. Nearly 40 millions of eggs have been 


brought to England, and 369,880 barrels of apples. The 


of ; 
- number of horses exported to England has increased, some 


ver 


ert 
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of them fetching as much as 100 gs. in London; but the 
cattle exports to England have slightly fallen, owing to 
, diversion to the New York markets. The want of a fast 


‘line of steamers between England and Halifax is much felt, 


-and it is a wonder why it has not long ago been supplied. 
| Mr. Abbott has reconstructed his Cabinet, which may prove 
| stronger than before. The Election Courts have un- 


DR ieted 12 Liberals and 6 Conservatives. The Scandals are 
}not yet at an end. Some of the accused have escaped, as 


they say in Italy, by the skin of their teeth; others not 


seven so. Several are under arrest, or prosecution, or 
inquiry : the details of the unpleasant revelations are not 
inviting. ‘The misunderstanding with Newfoundland about 


the prohibition of bait and fish to Canadian vessels con- 


: ‘tinues; and as the Law officers have declared it to be 


vullra vires, the matter is expected soon before the Privy 
‘Council on appeal. The returns of the last three months’ 


“PF trade show a falling off in imports, exports, and customs 
Hrevenue in Canada. The reduction of the sugar duties 


Jalone i is responsible for a fall of $105,406. 
AustRALIA.— The Messageries Maritimes are showing us 


e-F 
Show steamers should be run. Their Australien and Poly- 
Hxésten liners run from Australia to Marseilles in 23 and 24 


days at a rate of 154 knots, while our mail vessels take 35 
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days at the rate of 113 knots.—Why ? The expedition fitted 
out by Sir T. Elder, composed of 10 members headed by 
Mr. David Lindsay, to explore the country between the 
15th and 3oth parallels S.L., has, after six months’ absence, 
been heard of from Espérance Bay. Details are wanting; 
but they report a general absence of water, which caused in- 
tense suffering. On the resignation of Sir H. Parkes, Mr. 
Dibbs formed a mixed ministry, depending for existence 
on the Labour party. This is already split into sections, 
and its vote is doubtful on all but labour questions. Mr, G, 
H. Reid heads the Opposition, but Sir H. Parkes retains 
the lead of the Federation party. As Mr. Barton has only 
joined the ministry with Federation as a sexe gud non, this 
measure is sure to pass. 

The South Australian Railway Commissioners’ report 
shows an increase of £91,946 in receipts, enabling them, 
after all disbursements, to pass £175,650 to the general 
revenue of the country. There have been troubles between 
buyers and sellers of wool—the latter having to give way. 
The Northumberland Banking Corporation has suspended 
payment, and some of its directors are under arrest; and 
other failures have followed. The panic, however, has 
subsided, and several smaller houses, which had to close 
temporarily, have again resumed business. 

Mr. See’s Budget announced a deficit of £589,000 for 
this year, but prophesied a surplus next year of £358,000. 
The Opposition declare that both are fictitiously got up for 
party purposes. The political outlook is not very bright. 
The Ministry have no sure majority ; and the Opposition 
has two heads—by no means concordant—in Sir H. Parkes 
and Mr. Reed. The colony is, however, more than solvent. 
The Hon. Sir John Bray has been appointed Agent 
General for South Australia, in place of the Hon. Sir 
Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.G., whose death we record with 
deep regret : we were often indebted to him for valuable 
information. The Tasmanian Budget shows a clear surplus 
of £45,000; and the colony is trying to raise a loan for its 
further development. V. 











REVIEWS. 
C, 1. The Melanesians; Studies in their Anthropology and Folklore. By R. 
H. Coprincton, D.D.; with Illustrations. (Oxford: The Clarendon 


r 
we Press, 1891.) Dr. Codrington has not only great experience in Melane- 
sian matters, owing to his long residence as a missionary in the islands he 
Ir, describes, but he possesses the even rarer qualification of knowing where 
ce to seek for trustworthy information, the way to utilize it, and the strength 
1s, to resist the temptation of first laying down a theory and then trying to 
make facts fit into it. This book gives us a very treasury of information 
G. regarding the Melanesian Islands: their social regulations, including what 
ins has been aptly termed the system of Matriarchy, their social government, 
ily rules of inheritance and possession ; their secret societies, mysteries, and 
is clubs ; their religion and sacrifices ; their prayers and curses ; their ideas of 


spirits, sacred places and things. Dr. Codrington very rightly points out 
that strangers are apt to make mistakes from the imperfection of language, 
ort and the difficulty of explanation of unknown words, as exemplified in the 
case of the same word signifying, in Melanesian, Shadow and Soul, from 


3 which it does not follow (as he rightly says) that the Melanesians believe 
as that men have no souls, or only material ones, or shadows. He proceeds 
en in subsequent chapters to give details of their ceremonies and customs at 
ay. births, during childhood, and at marriage, death, and burial. He touches 
ied on their arts and industries, dress, dances, music, and games. A chapter 
is given, under the head AZzsce//aneous, to cannibalism and other vices, to 
nd their astronomy, narcotics, numbers, measures, and modes of salutation. 
1as A set of seventeen original tales from the Melanesian group completes the 
se work. We sincerely recommend it to our readers ; for it is full of matter 
simply yet pleasantly told. ‘The mass of information conveyed is taken 
up and arranged in order ; and instance is added to instance till each sub- 
for ject is made clear to the reader. Not only will the anthropologist and the 
00. student of folklore find here a mine of materials for the selection of argu- 
aot ments and the support of theories, but the general reader too will have a 
very pleasant picture of the course of life in these islands, which, till lately, 
ht. retained all their ancient quaintness of manners, customs, and beliefs, 
ion already fast giving way before the levelling tide of Western civilization. 
ces 2. The History of Human Marriage. By Ep. WESTERMARCK. (London: 
i Macmillan & Co.) The importance of this anthropological treatise can- 


not be over-estimated. Remarkable in an unusual degree are the patient 
ent and wide-reaching research of the author, the classification of his material, 
Sir — and the general soundness of his deductions and conclusions. After stating 
his own method of investigation, which includes the showing of the errors 
of his predecessors, he successively treats of the origin of marriage, of a 
ble primitive human pairing season, and gives a detailed criticism of the hypo- 
thesis of promiscuity : this foul aspersion of modern authors, as unfounded 
in facts as it is unnatural in theory, the author, we think, completely and 
satisfactorily explodes. Then follow interesting chapters on marriage and 
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celibacy, on human courtship, on the means of attraction, and on liberty of 
choice. The origin of dress is attributed to the desire of attraction, instead 
of to the feeling of shame or modesty. Next follows a criticism and partial 
rejection of Mr. Darwin’s theory of sexual selection, in the course of 
which the author treats of typical beauty. Subjected to the ordeal of com- 
mon sense, the conclusions under this head seem as much 7x2 nubibus as 
those of Mr. Spencer and Mr. Darwin on the subject ; and but little advance 
is made towards a reasonable decision. After discussing the laws of simi- 
larity, our author treats of the intricate subject of the prohibition of marri- 
age among kindred, which he traces to a natural reluctance to marry between 
those who dwell together, arising probably from the well-known principle, 
assueta non movent. The influences of affection, or love, and of calculation 
are weighed ; and the author goes on to consider the various kinds of marri- 
age—by capture, by purchase, by dowry, the one passing gradually into the 
other. “ Then come marriage ceremonies and rites, the different forms of 
marriage, the consideration of polygamy, leading toa review of the numeri- 
cal proportion of the sexes. Monogamy and the duration of the marriage 
tie are next treated ; and a useful summary and index close the work. As 
our Reviews aim rather at informing our readers what they will find in a 
book than anticipating their reading by quoting portions, we pass from this 
description to a short criticism. The entire work shows, throughout, the 
trace of a grievous original sin. This is the supposition,—much written and 
talked about and accepted, but still a mere supposition, not even proved, 
much less demonstrated,—that the human races are descended from “ some 
ape-like progenitors.” ‘This view, assumed throughout the book to be abso- 
lutely true, vitiates and taints the entire discussion ; for it takes the author 
to the lowest forms of savage life for the origin of the marriage relations : 
one may as well hope to find the true origin of knighthood and chivalry 
among the head-hunting Dyaks of Borneo, or of Freemasonry in the absurd 
secret mummeries of the Melanesians, It is strange that men should go 
to the most debased human tribes to find the origin of marriage, instead of 
reasoning on it from the nature of man, while they reject the evidence of 
the universal human race regarding its origin by creation, and strive to prove 
by anatomical discussions that it proceeded from ‘some ape-like progeni- 
tors.” Besides this defect of principle, we must also say that the author is 
far more successful in destroying the assertions of other writers, which, on 
the subject of human marriage, are often based on the most flimsy struc- 
tures, than in building up sound theories of his own. He not unfrequently 
falls into the very mistakes of hasty generalization from partial or inconclu- 
sive evidence, which he justly condemns in others. An instance occurs at 
p- 34, where he hastily generalizes in favour of a primitive pairing season 
for man, at the beginning of summer or end of spring ; a conclusion against 
which stands the long gestation and lactation of the human babe. For be- 
lievers in the ape descent of man, this book is simply perfect, presenting a 
good solution of many interesting problems from this peculiar point of view. 
For others, it is still a great storehouse of classified facts, fair reasoning on 
which will lead, in many cases, to conclusions more reliable and principles 
nearer to the truth than the author has attained. Both classes of readers 
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will find it a systematic, well-discussed, and amply detailed work on a subject 
of high interest and importance, which is illustrated by the author with an 
elaborate mass of evidence from all countries, races, and laws. 
3. The Caliphate: its Rise, Decline, and Fall. By Sir WititaAM Mutr, 
K.C.S.I. (London: The Religious Tract Society.) To traverse the little- 
known paths of Muhammadan History under the guidance of Sir William 
Muir is a pleasure. He has a thorough grasp of his subject, owing to his 
deep and diligent research, his extensive reading, and his sympathetic ap- 
preciation of Oriental matters, while he holds fairly the balance as an im- 
partial historian. His Biography of Muhammad was a pioneer work of 
immense value ; for it portrayed truthfully both the man and his attend- 
ant circumstances and the influences which developed his character and 
stamped his work. ‘The present volume may be considered a continuation 
of the History of Islam from the death of Muhammad to the fall of the 
Caliphate. His task takes him through various epochs, some of pure glory, 
others of fair action, and at the close, many of weakness and shame. Here 
is told. the tale of human life—Jdona mixta malis—much as we find life else- 
where. Numerous are the examples of religious fervour, of disinterested 
attachment, of heroic self-abnegation, of wild daring and reckless bravery, 
of dogged perseverance, of charming simplicity. But there are deeds of 
blood, and acts of cruelty, and shameful crimes. No matter what one’s 
faith may be, no man can withhold the meed of praise deserved by Mu- 
hammad’s immediate successors, Abubekr and Omar I. The character of 
the former, simply though it is sketched at pp. 84, 85, is sketched by a 
master hand, and shows the man to the life ; and the same impartiality 
puts in the light and shade, as it is deserved by each of the successors to 
the Caliphate. Several are dismissed with a bare line or two; but it was 
all they deserved. For, as Sir W. Muir leads us through the Ommeyad line 
to the Abbassides, there is less of good and more of evil with each advanc- 
ing step. As the first fervour of Muhammadanism cools beneath the deluge 
of the spoils of Asia and Africa, there is less to admire and more to blame 
in the history of the Caliphate. The same class of men no longer come 
to the front ; and under unfit rulers the people become bad, and in their 
turn react upon the character of their chiefs. ‘This part of universal history 
is comparatively a sealed book to the ordinary English reader ; and he will 
find much that is quite new, strange, and perhaps seemingly incredible. He 
will see, for instance, his old friend the Haroun al Rashid of the Arabian 
Nights, stripped of the glorious robes in which the imagination of the name- 
less author of those enchanting tales had enveloped him, and presented as 
by no means a very good Muhammadan, or a great ruler, or even a just 
man. Sir William is a careful writer. He depends mostly on Arabian 
records ; but these he supplements, wherever it is possible, from Byzan- 
tine and other sources, reasons on them, and gives also the results of pre- 
vious Occidental research on his subject. Mere tales he avoids ; we look 
in vain for that of the destruction of the great Library of Alexandria, with 
others just as apocryphal. To our eyes the book is marred by its last 
chapter—a summary in which the author very needlessly thrusts in a com- 
parison of Christianity and Muhammadanism. Muhammadanism is six 
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centuries younger than Christianity ; and though we are not admirers of 
the former, we recall to mind what Europe, though Christian, was six 
centuries ago. Before we can dare to yet talk about the tree being known 
by its fruit, we should, like the fable Haroun, walk the streets of our 
Christian cities by night—London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, New York, Paris, Vienna, Rome—why multiply names? We 
commend this book to our readers, as a clear, full, and just history of a 
very eventful period in the life of the human race, several of the results and 
effects. of which survive fully till now, and seem still endowed with a vitality 
that may at some future date make another mark on the annals of time. 

4. Clyde and Strathnairn (Rulers of India Series). By Major-GENERAL 
Siz O. T. Burne, K.C.S.I. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press.) This new 
volume of a most interesting series, from the pen of a competent author, 
fully maintains the high reputation justly earned by its predecessors, Its 
pages. are equally divided between the two great soldiers whose history is 
here related. General Burne is a good narrator, fair and impartial, who, 
while he dwells on all that is good of his heroes, is neither blind to their 
faults nor silent as to their mistakes, though he is even then delicate in his 
censure and sparing in his blame, ‘This is well exemplified in the first half, 
which treats of Lord Clyde’s career in India during the trying times of the 
Mutiny. While narrating the operations which Sir Colin Campbell con- 
ducted personally in Oudh and Rohilkhund, we are shown pretty plainly the 
truth, which less conscientious writers have overlaid with undue praise, 
that grave defects occurred and serious blunders were made. ‘The over- 
careful attendance to red-tape rules and supposed scientific strategy, which 
prevented an exhibition of the energy and dash required on the occasion, 
are known to have been due as much to Sir Colin’s chief of the staff, after- 
wards Lord Sandhurst, as to that leader himself. ‘The retreat from Luck- 
now inthe teeth of Outram’s advice,—the shackling of that “ Bayard ot 
India” by an express cut-and-dried order “not to lose one man,” which 
allowed the rebels to escape from Lucknow and flood the country,—the 
bootless marchings and countermarchings of large bodies of troops, without 
decisive results,—all show that the rebellion might have been more easily 
and speedily suppressed in those districts, had fate given the command in 
chief to an abler general, though there could not be a better soldier, than 
Sir Colin. But then during the Mutiny, few of the men in high power and 
authority distinguished themselves for great ability or vigorous action. These 
were qualities then oftener displayed by new men and subordinate officers. 

In the second part of the book we have a man of a very different stamp 
in Sir Hugh Rose—Lord §$trathnairn, whose dashing and successful cam- 
pain in Central India is very pleasant reading indeed after the history of 
the Oudh operations. It gave the coup de grace to the Mutiny, and helped 
Sir Colin to end his own campaign ina success which might otherwise 
have been long postponed. Our author does not fail to note that Sir 
Hugh Rose’s brilliant work did not receive from the British nation that 
meed of either praise or reward to which all competent critics hold it to 
have been eminently entitled. If there be a defect in this book, it is one 
common to the whole series—that of giving only too briefly the careers of 
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the Rulers before they went to India. It would be more pleasant to the 
reader to have these not uneventful parts of their biographies more fully 
noticed. The concluding two chapters are of great interest. One incul- 
cates the lessons of the Mutiny, and the other treats of the subsequent 
re-organization of the Indian army. ‘This latter part needs to be more fully 
treated ; and as the author, from his long Indian and military experience, is 
most competent to do it justice, we trust that a second edition will give a 
more detailed account of what has been and is being done to make the 
Indian army a fit weapon for the defence of the Indian Empire. We ven- 
ture to repeat to the enterprising Publishers, that the map they prefix to the 
volumes of this series is singularly inappropriate, as it does not contain the 
names of places where either battles were fought or fortresses stormed. 
At p. 87, “The Ravi,” is a misprint for “ The Rapti.” 

5. Half Hours with Muhammad. By Artruur N. Wottaston, C.I.E. 
(London: W. H. Allen & Co.) Under a quaint and somewhat misleading 
title, Mr. Wollaston, of the India Office, gives a brief history of Mu- 
hammad, his successors and his followers, to the death of the last Imam, 
together with accounts of the belief, practices, and customs of Muham- 
madans, both Sunni and Shiah. He writes from an independent and 
unprejudiced point of view, and he consequently finds much to praise and 
much also to blame, though the praise on the whole predominates. ‘The 
book contains nothing new, as the author himself is careful to tell us ; and yet 
the work is a new one, because it presents Muhammadanism to the general 
reader in a condensed and easily accessible form. Mr. Wollaston’s long 
residence in the East and his close study of its peoples enable him to 
do full justice to a religion only too often condemned on every point by 
Western writers, who forget that whatever may be its shortcomings, its stern 
monotheism has done relatively good service to millions of the human race. 
The author clearly and fairly explains the real doctrines of Islam; and 
many will be surprised to find it so different in its beliefs and practices 
from what is generally supposed. The doctrinal parts of this book we 
have found to be the most pleasant to read; for though the history of 
Muhammad and the Caliphs and Imams is accurately and briefly told, yet 
the narrative is marred by serious blemishes of style. Mr. Wollaston 
seems unable to get rid of the laboured phraseology of the “ Anwar-i So- 
heli” which he has so well translated ; and his style in consequence is stilted 
and turgid. This defect, in places, is so serious, that passages have to be 
read twice and sometimes thrice, before the author’s meaning dawns on 
the mind. Here and there the use of wrong adjectives gives rise to 
blunders, which in an Irishman would be called “ Bulls.” If the book 
reaches a second edition, an honour which its matter well deserves, we 
would recommend a thorough change of style. It would, among other 
advantages, save space for more items of information ; and would bring 
nearer to perfection what, even in its present state, is an invaluable contri- 
bution, in a popular form, to the history of a most important religious 
belief. As particularly interesting as they are carefully and accurately 
detailed, are the chapters narrating how the Kuran was edited and the 
traditions compiled, how the various sects arose, and how Sunnis and 
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Shiahs differ. Perhaps the author exaggerates the honours paid by the 
latter sect to the son-in-law of Muhammad: we certainly have never met 
a Shiah who went to such exaggerated lengths as Mr. Wollaston gives, 
though history tells ages ago of a few fanatics who held such views. ‘This 
seems the only injustice done by the author to any of the numerous parties 
of whom his work necessarily treats. 


NOTICES. 

The History of the Bengal European Regiment. By \.1.-Cow. P. R. 
InNEs. (London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) Thisis a hitherto unwritten 
chapter in the history of India; for though the ground traversed is the 
eventful record of the whole time of British power in that country till 1870, 
it treats the subject from a special point of view. It has evidently and 
naturally been for the author a labour of love ; and the task has been per- 
formed with care, diligence, and skill. As a continuous and detailed 
record of the prominent part taken in momentous events by a very distin- 
guished, but till now not sufficiently well-known corps, it should occupy a 
high place among the Histories of Regiments. We note with pleasure the 
author’s impartial praise, wherever deserved, of the native armies and 
chiefs which the Regiment encountered and helped to overcome, in many 
cases not without the greatest efforts. Col. Innes notes the many instances 
of excellent generalship, both in strategy and tactics, displayed by the 
enemy, and the even more frequent gallantry and dogged resistance of their 
troops, and the vigour and dash of their charges in the field. Though not 
of great importance, there are occasional inaccuracies in Getails ; as, for 
instance, when the author echoes the opinion, now quite exploded, that 
Lord Hardinge was taken unprepared by the Sikhs, in our first war with 
them. The flight, too, of our cavalry and artillery from Ferozeshah is not 
noticed, in an otherwise good description of that bloody and indecisive 
battle. Some little injustice, also, is done to the 3rd Royal European 
Regiment, already existing before the Indian Mutiny, in which it did 
important service, not sufficiently treated by Col. Innes. But as a record 
of the Regiment to which the author himself belonged, his history leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

The Sportsman's Vade-mecum for the Himalayas. (London: Horace Cox 
& Co.) This is a thorough sportsman’s book, the author’s identity being 
but slightly veiled under the reversed letters of his regimental nickname. 
One half is devoted to a detailed description of the requirements of a 
sportsman’s kit, for the regions of the Indian mountain ranges; and here 
the griff will find much that will be of service to him to study and to act 
upon. The author is a reliable guide, and considers nothing too trivial to 
touch upon, which his experience has proved to be useful. ‘The second 
half of the book contains the relation of some of his own sporting adven- 
tures, after Ibex and Markhor, Bear and Barasing, and other game not 
always easy to find or to bag. ‘These are told modestly; and there is a 
very refreshing absence of those “tall tales” of preternatural bags of 
impossible game, which are sometimes heard of at the mess table and the 
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camp fire, and occasionally get even into print. The author shows his 
thorough sportsmanship in his firm resolution of going only after one kind 
of game at a time, and in his undeviating decision not to kill, except when 
worth the while for really good “spoils of the chase.” How different from 
the reckless slaughter of unripe game at other hands! As we turn over 
these spirited pages, we live again the days of our youth, and see, in imagi- 
nation, the familiar tent on the breezy hills. 

Some Interesting Syrian and Palestinian Inscriptions. By J. RENDEL 
Harris. (Cambridge and London: C. J. Clay & Sons.) ‘This little work 
of only thirty-five pages contains the author’s remarks on some inscriptions 
(most of them well known before, as he does no fail to tell us) which he 
copied during his tour in Palestine and Syria, in 1888-9. Very few of 
them are of much historic or general interest, though their value to the 
professional archzologist may be great. The first, from a handsome 
sarcophagus, traces, but by no means proves, a connexion between the lady 
for whom it was made and the Claudius Lysias of the Acts of the Apostles. 
The second, regarding the Tenth Legion, is of greater interest, and is also 
treated’ at greater length. The last is an account of a forged inscription, 
which is amusing from more than one point of view. There are three 
pages of illustrations, exceedingly well executed. The work is scholarly ; 
and the learned author’s guesses, sometimes on slight foundations, are 
deserving of consideration. If they do not always convince, they show, 
at least, great ingenuity. 

Our Antipodes. By G. VERSCHUDR ; translated by Mary Dante.s. (Lon- 
don : Sampson, Low & Co.) ‘This is a lively, chatty, and agreeable, though 
in some respects, perhaps, a superficial description of a leisurely visit to 
Australia, ‘Tasmania, New Zealand, Fiji, New Caledonia, Brazil, and the 
Ia Plata. The translator’s part is excellently done, so that one hardly 
realizes that he is reading a Frenchman’s book. It is well illustrated. 
The author particularly details the worst features of French administration 
in the Colonies, and especially the absurdly generous treatment of convicts. 
We can only hope that it will create attention in the proper quarter, and 
lead to much-needed reforms, the want of which has hitherto marred one 
of the fairest countries in the Southern waters. Since the publication of 
the book, the author’s prognostications have been fulfilled regarding both 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic, in the expulsion of the Emperor, Dom 
Pedro, and of the financial collapse—it is to be hoped only a temporary 
one—at Buenos Ayres. A good portion of the work is given to a 
description of these two countries, though how they are included in the 
‘“‘ Antipodes ” of either France or England, does not appear. The author, 
who loses no opportunity, and often creates one, of telling us how far and 
wide he has travelled, allows nothing to escape his vigilant and experienced 
eyes ; and his frequent comparisons of men, places, and things are very 
agreeable. One of the most amusing, is that between the geographical 
knowledge of a little aboriginal schoolboy and that of a French Post- 
master, much to the credit of the former. 

The Life and Times of Joseph in the Light of Egyptian Lore. By the 
Rey. H. G. Tomkins. (London: The Religious Tract Society, 1891.) 
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Joseph is described but briefly in the Scripture, yet the terse and incisive 
narrative gives us the man, from boyhood to death, in vivid outline; and 
it is painting the lily to add to the picture. Egyptian Lore might do some- 
thing, however, by fixing his exact epoch amid the different dynasties, or 
by giving us details of his administration, or by furnishing a fit back- 
ground in the description of ancient Egyptian manners and customis of 
life. Our author reaches the 31st page before we hear of Egypt at all. 
The precise dynasty and king are left as indeterminate as before, except 
for one guess, and a rather unwarranted deduction from an inscription 
mentioning a famine met by a local governor from his accumulated stores 
of grain. Nothing is added to the Biblical account of Joseph’s administra. 
tion. Not enough is made of what is really known, to put vividly before 
the reader the manners and customs of ancient Egyptian life in general. 
Though otherwise full of important information, the book in consequence 
is rather disappointing. ‘This is not entirely the fault of the author, whose 
acquaintance with all that can throw side-lights on Scripture History is evi- 
dent at every page of his pleasant book. It is due also to the want of 
material. Many more discoveries must yet be made before Egyptian lore 
can throw any real light on the life and times of Joseph. 

The Hindu-Koh, By Genera 1). MacInryre. (London: W. Black- 
wood & Sons.) A well-got-up and well-written account of many a pleasant 
trip, full of adventure, among various parts of the great Himalaya moun- 
tains, by a veteran sportsman who wields equally well both rifle and pen. 
Its only defect is, perhaps, the lateness of its publication, as several adven- 


tures go up to the years before the Indian Mutiny. The lover of nature , 


and the follower of sport will find equal pleasure in General MacIntyre’s 
pages, many of which show descriptive powers of no common order. We 
recommend it as a book both pleasant and instructive to read. 

The Chinese Shi-King, or Classical Poetry. Translated by the Rev. J. 
JENNINGS. (London: George Routledge & Sons.) These simple but very 
interesting poems, which were old in the days of Confucius, and were 
“edited” by him, are very pleasantly put into English verse by a very com- 
petent Chinese scholar. ‘They serve to show that human nature was much 
the same as now in those remote ages ; and that Chinese culture already 
existed in an advanced state. Many of them are full of pathos, nearly all 
have some charm ; and the translator has taken every pains to make his 
version attractive. 

The Land of the Lamas ; or, Travels in Thibet. By W. R. Rockuit. 
(London: W. H. Allen & Co.) This is a well-illustrated and painstaking 
account of a journey through practically unknown lands, by a traveller 
who had carefully prepared himself for the task bya study of both the 
Chinese and Thibetan languages. Though he failed to reach Lhassa, 
which was the object with which he started, he has given a very interesting 
and detailed account of the parts he traversed, and of the people he 
sojourned with. All his space is given to these subjects ; and it is refresh- 
ing to find so little devoted to complaints of his own sufferings and troubles: 
a common fault in travellers. As a book of information on men, manners, 
and the country, it will be found of great service ; and the itineraries at 
the end are especially useful. 
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The Life and Teachings of Muhammad ; or, the Spirit of Ishim, By Syep 
nd Amir Aut, C. I, E., Judge of the High Court, Calcutta. (London: W. H. 





ne- Allen & Co.) We wish to deal leniently with this book, because its object 
or isa good one—to make better known to the West the religion of Muhammad, 
ck- and its author is a cultured Indian gentleman of great learning and wide 
of reading, The work, however, does not attain the high level of those of Sir 
all. W. Muir or others that have been noticed by us. The author represents 
apt an ideal, rather than existing, Islam. He repeatedly shows partiality, and 
ion his history is not correct ; while his continual, and often unjust and inaccu- 
res rate, fault-finding with Christianity, Judaism, Brahminism, Buddhism,—in 
ra. fact with everything that is not his own special form of belief,—disfigures 
ore his pages to a lamentable extent. ‘This we should like to see changed ; 
ral, and in place thereof, the author would improve his cause by quoting, at as 
ice great length as he can, the Koran proofs for a spiritual Heaven, and similar 
ose contested points, as he has so fully done on matters admitted by all. 
eVi- Pit. By Lorp Rosesery. (London: Macmillan & Co.) A well- 
of § written, impartial, accurate, and full account of one of the eminent statesmen 
lore of England. We turn naturally to note Lord Rosebery’s account of the 
Union, and find him,—what his present political chief is not,—just to Pitt. 
ick- §f In comparing the Union of England, respectively, with Scotland and Ire- 
sant —f land, the author somehow forgets that they resembled each other very much 
yun- ff in the extensive bribery which attended both: Lockhart gives the sums 
yen. ff paid for the Scotch Union. Our readers will find Lord Rosebery’s book a 
yen- §} more than usually attractive volume of a good and useful series. 
ture Theosophy, Buddhism, and the Signs of the End. By G. H. Pemper, 


re’s [| M.A. (London : Hodder & Stoughton.) We had expected great things in | 
We § this book, from its taking title. We regret to say that we have found it a 
most confused mess of ‘Theosophy, Buddhism, Brahminism, some other 


y. J. §) isms,and Christianity : the author’s knowledge of each of them is about equal. 
very Poésies LHeéebraico-Provengales du Rituel [sraélite Comtadin, traduites et 
vere Be franscrites par S. Ml. Dom Pedro Il. d Alcantara, Empereur du Brésil. 
om- — (Avignon: Seguin Freres.) This little book gives four quaint Provengal 


uch —| Jewish Hymns in Hebrew characters on one page, and a French translation 
ady | opposite. His Majesty, a ripe Hebrew and Arabic scholar, has retained 
y all f the original intermixture of Hebrew and Provencal; the latter tongue 
his J given in italics, amid the French of a translation, simple like these hymns, 
and very accurate. The last is Chaldzo Provengal, turned into the 
ILL. [latter tongue. Alas! the hand that, aided by Dr. Seybold, prepared this 
king | work for the press, is now cold in death ; and we take this opportunity of 
eller [| presenting our tribute to the memory of the conscientious ruler, the suc- 
the f cessful philanthropist, the diligent scholar, the calm philosopher, and the 
assa, | blameless and good man, who, leaving an imperial throne to which he was 
sting J an honour, amused his leisure in study, leaving us part of the results in 
> he | these sixty pages, published only a few days before he went to his rest. 
resh- - 
bles: Turning from grave to gay, in one of his many easy and eloquent pas- 
ners, J sages, M. GENNADIOS, at a recent meeting of the Royal Society, referred to 
-s at the praise of “a great poet who was also the brother of an earl.” He has. 
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now given us a specimen of indignant sarcas:n against those who would 
degrade so-called Modern Greek to “a vernacular bow-wow,” in a briiliant 
introduction to Mrs. Edmonds’ translation of “Zhe Autobiography of Kolo- 
hotrones, the Klepht and the Warrior: Sixty Years of Peril and Daring.” 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin.) Suffice it to say that M. Gennadios, himselt 
a type of the versatile and patriotic Greek, vindicates the successful attempts 
made by his fellow-countrymen to render their AZolo-Doric dialect of An- 
cient Greek worthy of the highest literary expression, in spite of the mis- 
taken advice of friends like Lord Strangford, who would prevent it drawing 
from its natural source, its ancient culture as adapted to modern require- 
ments. ‘The same mistake has been made in India, where, instead of im- 
proving the vernaculars by the cultivation of the elegant Persian and of the 
profound Arabic or Sanscrit, first Persian was abolished as a language of 
Courts and then Arabic and Sanscrit were put aside, nominally in order to 
make room for the vernaculars. Once the vernaculars were deprived of their 
natural sources of improvement, they, in their turn, are making way for the 
pigeon-English or the romanized Urdu or Hindi, that will ever keep the 
natives from developing their own indigenous civilization. Not so the 
modern Greek ; none so lowly as not to give his all, if need be, for instruc- 
tion in Ancient Greek, and, therefore, we have a race that, fighting for its 
independence and inherited culture under heroes like Kolokotrones, is 
ever able to have a Homer to its Achilles and historians of its progress like 
M. Gennadios. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

We beg to acknowledge, with thanks, the following works, Reviews of 
which, crowded out of this number for want of space, we hope to give in 
our next. 

1. A Memotr on the Indian Surveys, 1875-90. By C. E. D. Brack. 
{Published by the India Office, 1891.) 2. Life in Ancient Egypt and 
Assyria. From the French of Prof. G. Maspero. (London: Chapman 
and Hall.) 3. Zgypt under the Pharaohs. By HEtNDRICK Brucscu Bey. 
(London: John Murray.) 4. Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers. By Miss 
AMELIA B. Epwarps. (London: Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 5. Schlic- 
man’s Excavations, (London: Macmillan & Co.) 6. Zhe Philippine 
Jslands. By JouN Foreman. (London: Sampson Low & Co.) 7. Ux 
Viaggio a Nias. By Evio Mopicuiant. (Milano: Fratelli ‘Treves.) 

We have also received :-1. La Civilta Cattolica. Rome: Alessandro 
Beffani. 2. Ze Polybiblion. Paris: Boulevard St. Germain. 3. Zhe Con- 
temporary Review. (London: Isbister & Co.) 4. Journal of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, London. 5. Zhe Missionary Review. (New York and 
London: Funk & Wagnalls.) 6. Zhe Scottish Geographical Society’s 
Magazine. (Edinburgh: ‘T. and A. Constable.) 7. Za Revue Générale. 
(Bruxelles.) 8. La Revue des Revues. (Paris.) 9. The Hindu Magazine. 
A new publication. (Calcutta: The Excelsior Press.) 10. Z/ Bolletin 
de la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. 11. Tung Pao: Archives pour 
d'Etude de [ Asie Orientale, par MM. les Professeurs: Gustave Schlegel et 
Henri Cordier. (Leide: E. J. Brill, etc.) 























